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Preface 



The last several years have witnessed the publication centennials of two 
pioneering, comprehensive, and still widely read treatments of Sanskrit syntax, 
Speijer's Sanskrit syntax (1886) and Delbruck's Altindische Syntax (1888)! 
which together cover the range of the Sanskrit language, from the sacred Vedas 
to the works of such literary giants as Asvaghosa, Kalidasa, and Valmikl. 
Speijer and Delbruck's work on Sanskrit syntax had been preceded by that of 
other scholars. (Thus, Speijer makes repeated references to an early edition of 
Borooah's Higher Sanskrit grammar.) And their period experienced a veritable 
flood of publications on Sanskrit syntax, many of them monographs. (Most of 
these address issues of Vedic syntax and generally from a comparative Indo- 
European perspective.) Later studies have tended to be less comprehensive. 
Moreover, the period from the 1920s to the late 1960s saw a marked decrease in 
relevant publications, even though the flow of publications never came to a 
complete halt. (Note especially the many significant papers and monographs by 
Gonda, Oertel, Renou, and Sukumar Sen.) The post-1970 period, on the other 
hand, has been characterized by a significant increase in publications on Sanskrit 
syntax. 

At the same time, present-day scholars for whom Sanskrit syntax is the major, 
or one of the major, areas of study are relatively few in number, only about ten to 
fifteen, distributed over a variety of different academic institutions, and scattered 
over at least seven different countries. (The largest number, at least five or six, 
are at United States universities.) Many of them divide their teaching and re- 
search between Sanskrit syntax and other areas, such as Indo-European or his- 
torical linguistics (perhaps the most common pattern); Sanskrit language, 
literature, or philosophy; history; or even pedagogy. As a consequence they tend 
to publish in very different journals, often not known or inaccessible to other 
students of Sanskrit syntax; and most of them attend very different professional 
meetings and thus have little chance for personal contact 

To provide a forum for scholars of Sanskrit syntax to meet with each other, 
present papers, and exchange views, I organized a 'Symposium on Sanskrit 
Syntax' at the Eighth South Asian Languages Analysis (SALA) Roundtable in 
Urbana, Illinois, 29-31 May 1986. The response to the invitations that I sent out 
was impressive, especially if one considers the fact that participants had to find 
their own travel support. Eight persons, from four different countries (the US, 
Canada, India, and Finland) attended and read papers, and a ninth sent a paper 
for presentation at the Symposium. This success led me to organize a 'Second 
Symposium on Sanskrit Syntax' at the Ninth SALA Roundtable in Ithaca and 
Syracuse, New York, 5-7 June 1987, which attracted seven active participants. 
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At the end of that Symposium, the participants agreed to make Sanskrit .Syntax 
Jim^a regular fcaL: of the annual SALA Roundtables; and at the 1988 
Roundtable in Seattle, Washington, there were again seven active participants in 
me (Third) Sanskrit Syntax Symposium. 

The present volume contains revised and edited versions of papers read at the 
first two Symposia. Their range in topics, in theoretical orientation, and in the 
chronological stages of Sanskrit covered, is in many ways representative and 
shows the wide variety of approaches open to persons interested in Sanskrit 
syntax. They cover such topics as word order, the interaction between phono- 
logy and syntax, and the syntactic use, behavior, and function of grammatical 
categories." They may approach their topic from a historical angle, relate it to the 
syntactic statements of the indigenous Indian tradition of Sanskrit grammar, 
attempt to place it in the larger context of the Indian convergence area, or address 
it from the point of view of modem syntactic theory. Many deal with the early, 
Vedic language, but the classical language is covered as well, as are the sim- 
ilarities and differences between Classical Sanskrit and the Prakrits. In addition 
the volume contains a contribution on the syntax of present-day spoken Sanskrit, 
an area that has been vastly underresearched and promises significant insights to 
those willing to work on it The volume concludes with a cumulative list of bib- 
liographical references, followed by a bibliography of writings on Sanskrit 
syntax which, though incomplete, is probably the most comprehensive of its 
kind/ 

I and the other contributors to the voiumc hope that readers will find this 
collection of Studies in Sanskrit Syntax useful and interesting. We also hope that 
the volume will inspire readers who have not yet worked on the syntax of 
Sanskrit to begin such work themselves. In spite of the many earlier studies by 
scholars like Borooah, Speijer, and Delbriick, Gonda, Oertel, Renou, and Sen, 
the field of Sanskrit syntax still offers many areas that have received little or no 
attention, especially in the vast literature of the classical period. Finally, we hope 
that among those inspired to investigate Sanskrit syntax will be a significant 
number of Indians. Up to this point, the study of Sanskrit syntax has been 
dominated by western scholars, for whom, having grown up unfamiliar with the 
cultural, literary, and religious traditions that underlie Sanskrit texts, working 
with these texts is a formidable undertaking, although obviously not an impos- 
sible one. Indians, on the other hand, who have grown up imbued with their 
traditional culture, literature, and religion, have a built-in advantage and could 
thus more effectively take up the thorough study of Sanskrit texts that is required 
for meaningful syntactic research, especially in the rich and generally still 
underresearched literature of the classical period. 

The first Sanskrit Syntax Symposium, held in 1986, a hundred years after 
Speijer's Sanskrit syntax firs t appeared, was dedicated as a memorial to that 

♦The volume has been produced on a Macintosh computer using Microsoft Word 3.01 and 

H^ZJTh 5 ( ^ Par ^ b L ApPlC ' InC ) and ' Lingam ' ' American (developed by 

Hans Henrich Hock), and has been reproduced from copy printed out on an Apple Laserwrker. 
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publication and to its author. As is well known, Speijer's book was reissued in 
1973 by Motilal Banarsidass. It is therefore appropriate to dedicate this volume, 
likewise published by Motilal Banarsidass, to the memory of Speijer and his 
Sanskrit syntax. 

Finally, I have the pleasant task of thanking the contributors for participating 
in the Symposia and for consenting to having their papers included in this 
volume. I am grateful to the University of Illinois Research Board, Department 
of Linguistics, and Program in South and West Asian Studies for partial support 
toward completing this volume. Various units of the University of Illinois have 
contributed toward supporting the 1986 SALA Roundtable and the First Sanskrit 
Syntax Symposium. (These include the Department of Linguistics, the Program 
in Religious Studies, the School of Humanities, the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, and the office of the Chancellor of the Urbana-Champaign Campus.) I 
also would like to thank two of my students: Steven Schaufele put papers from 
the first Sanskrit Syntax Symposium on computer disk; Sarah Tsiang provided 
unstinting and highly efficient support in the final proofing stage and went out of 
her way in tracking down bibliographical references. Last, but not least, I am 
deeply indebted to my wife, Zarina, and my son, Hemrich, for putting up with 
me and encouraging me during the many months that this volume took to 
prepare. 



Hans Henrich Hock 
(Urbana-Champaign, March 1989) 



Syntactic gleanings from Bhartrhari's TrikanrJI* 



Ashok Aklujkar 
University of British Columbia (Canada) 

1.1. Bhartrhari's Trikandl or Vakyapadlya 1 is chronologically the fourth 
major surviving text in the Pacinian tradition, coming after the works associated 
with Panini, KatySyana, and Patanjali. For a linguist interested in theories of 
language and grammar, it is a text of greater direct importance than its three 
surviving predecessors, for it is the first explicit and sustained statement of a 
theoretical kind on language and grammar that we have available in the Paninian 
tradition. In its case, we do not generally have to speculate on an implicit view 
of language and grammar (as in the case of the Astadhyayl or the Varttika), nor 
do we have just a few tantalizing and colloquially worded theoretical statements 
interspersed in a mass of derivational detail (as in the MahabhSsya). For syntax 
in particular, it is a mine of information and insights, as its name, Vakyapadlya, 
to some extent implies. 2 

Since the discussion of the Sanskrit grammarians usually proceeds as if 
Sanskrit is the only language to be analysed for theoretical gains, the 
Vakyapadlya does not contain a general consideration of syntax, i.e., a general 
syntactic theory or a theory of syntax in the abstract, with reference to languages 
other than Sanskrit or in explicit universalist terms. One is required to put such a 
theory together on the basis of some general statements by the author and on the 
basis of certain other statements of his which, although made in the context of 
Sanskrit, seem to have been intended as universally applicable. 

Even as far as the syntax of Sanskrit is concerned, the work is not intended as 
an exhaustive or exclusive treatment of the topic. It rather concentrates on 
particular aspects and cases, but it does so in a remarkably rich and rewarding 
manner. 

1.2. Two of the possible approaches that a paper exploring the Trikand! from 
the syntactic point of view could take are already indicated by what I have said so 
far. The paper could either deal with what the TrikSndl has to say in the area of a 
general theory of syntax or it could concern itself with the TrikandT's 
observations on the syntax of Sanskrit 

There is, however, a third possible approach: The first two books of the 
Trikandi, the main text of which is written in verses (kankas), traditionally 
include an explanatory and supplementary prose gloss known as Vrtti (V). 3 
Anyone who has done sufficient reading in Sanskrit sa"stra (particularly philo- 
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sophicaP prose, is struck by this Vrtti as a work having a distinctive style. 4 The 
distinctiveness of its style, in mm, is due to its diction, 5 certain embellishments, 6 
and some devices adopted to get the point across, 7 as well as to its syntax. 
Therefore, a third approach to the TrikaruJI appropriate in a volume devoted to 
Sanskrit syntax would be one of studying the syntax of the Vrtti. It is this ap- 
proach that I intend to take, 

1JL My selection of syntactic features of the Vakyapadlya Vrtti for inclusion 
in the following discussion is naturally determined by my impressions of what is 
commonly known about the syntax of Classical Sanskrit and about the syntax of 
Sanskrit philosophical commentarial prose in particular. I shall set aside, or 
mention only as background, those features which I believe are common 
knowledge. 5 Given the limitations of space, I shall further confine myself to 
word order. 

2.1. It is well known that the connectives ca 'and* and vd 'or' commonly oc- 
cur at the end of the set of items they connect. Only rarely are they used after 
each single item. One can add a specification to this observation on the basis of 
works like the Vakyapadlya Vrtti: If the second member of a pair joined by ca or 
vd contains a qualifier (usually an attributive adjective), then ca or vd is placed 
after that qualifier, not at the end of the whole second member. 9 Illustrative 
examples 10 are: 

(1) ... sastra-vyavaharam anupatati, sastra- vy avahara-sadrsarh ca 
laukikarh bheda-vyavaharam. (V 1.24-6) 11 

'(The abstracted word meaning) supports (i.e., serves as the basis 
of) the statements seen in the science (of grammar) and those 
analytical statements of the users (of the language) which are similar 
to statements seen in the science (of grammar).' 

(2) ... jnane sastra-purvake va" prayoge ... (V 1.155) 12 

'(Merit consists in) knowing (the grammatical expressions) or in 
using them subsequent to ^earning what) the science (of grammar 
has to say about such expressions).' 
The situation in these instances is the same as when ca, vd, hi, tu, etc. join 
clauses. There they generally appear after the first major word of the clause they 
connect to a preceding clause. The qualifier of the second member in the above 
instances enjoys a status similar to that of a word introducing a clause. 13 

2.2. Another peculiarity about the placing of ca and vd, regarding which I do 
not recall reading anything in the discussions of Sanskrit syntax, is that words 
which add emphasis, such as api and eva push ca and vd from the second 
position in the clause to the third place; 14 cf. (3) and (4). And the same 
displacement is seen in the case of hi, as in (5). 

(3) yo pi cJbhidhM srota va" ... (V 1.24-6) 
And the speaker or hearer who 
paksantare pi ca ... (V 1.37) 

And even under the other view (under which an already existing 
effect is simply manifested) ..." 
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tasySpi ca pratyayyasya ... (V 1.62) 

'And even of that signatum 

tesam api ca ... (V 1.73) 

'And even of those (phonemes) 

smrti-kale 'pi ca ... (V 1.132) 

'And even at the time of recollection . . .' 

(4) saivaca ... (V 1.5) 
'And that flanguage) itself 
vaca eva va ... (V 1.12) 
'Or, of language itself 

(5) sarve 'pi hi vadino ... (V 1.30) 

'Indeed, all participants in philosophical discussion ...* 
gop2[l2vip2]ladayo 'pi hi (V 1.123) 

'Indeed (or since such is the state of affairs), even persons like 

cowherds and shepherds ...' 

vyaktir eva [hi] gaur, nakrtih (V 1.69-70) 15 

'For it is an individual that is a cow, not a universal.' 

23 I have sometimes wondered if there once was a difference of connotation 
between an expression of the type 'X ca Y ca* and an expression of the type X 
Y ca.' There are several passages in the Vakyapadlya Vrtti, some of them 
quotations, which indicate that the first type of construction was favored, at least 
by the Vrtti author and by some of his predecessors, when two items clearly 
belonging to two different groups in the speaker's perception (especially items 
logically opposed to each other) 16 were to be expressed together. See the 
examples in (6) - (8). 17 

(6) prajriana-rupa-pakas 18 casamprakhyana-rupa-pakas caparii prano 
rasah. sa khalv avartl canavartl ceti. ... dvaitinah khalv apy ahuh. 
nityas canityas ca matra-yonayah, y3su rupi carupi ca, suksmam ca 
sthulam cedam bhuvanam visaktam id ... indriy a- gramas 
cantaryaml ca, buddhis ca ksetrajnas ceti. (V 1.8) 

'(Some say:) "Prana, which has a maturation in the form of 
consciousness (or Knowledge) as well as a maturation in the form of 
matter (or nescience), is the essence of the Waters. It is verily one 
that returns (in the case of some) and one that does not return (in the 
. case of others)." ... The Dualists too, indeed, say: "The sources of 
discrete entities are permanent as well as impermanent (i.e., some 
sources are permanent and some are not), (sources) in which this 
universe, the one having form as well as the one lacking form, the 
subtle as well as the gross (i.e., this universe in its amorphous as 
well as non-amorphous and subtle as well as gross aspects), is 
attached." ... the set of senses and the Internal Controller, the 
intellect (or mind) and the Knower of the Field (Self . soul).' 
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( 7 ) sabdavau" casabda" ca smrtir nibadhyate. (V 1 .29) 

'A smrti (social code), consisting of words as well as bereft of 
words (i.e., as something articulated as well as something preserved, 
without the benefit of verbal expression, in conduct only), is 
composed.' 

(8) ... te satta-sambandha-m5trenopalabdh5s canupalabdhas ca ... 
(V1.57) 19 

they (the words), merely through the relation of existing (i.e., 
merely because they exist), when they are apprehended as well as 
when they are not apprehended, 
2.4. The next peculiarity of the word order of sastric Sanskrit as evidenced in 
the Vrtti appears more interesting to me than the features I have briefly presented 
so far. It lies in the placing of genitive modifiers. The normal position of a 
qualifier in the genitive is, as we know, the same as that of the attributive 
adjective, namely preceding the noun. In some instances, however, the position 
is deliberately changed and the word is placed after the noun. The advantage to 
the author apparently is that it is linked simultaneously to the preceding and the 
following noun, usually with a different shade of genitival meaning; a kind of 
slesa or play on meaning results. I will call this strategy the dehali-dipa placing 
of the genitive: Just as a lamp placed on a threshold illumines the area in front as 
well as the room behind, so this sandwiched genitive throws light on the pre- 
ceding as well as the following word; cf. (9) and (10). 

(9) sa eva hi kalau sakti-vaikalyan nfham pravibhaktango drsyate. 
(V 1.5) 

In the age of kali, due to the deficient capacities of men, the same 
(Ayurveda) appears to men with its branches divided.' 

(10) jnana"tmakatvad va" purusasyaiva sarhskara-hetavah. (V 1.10) 20 

'Or, (the different lores) bring about the refinement of man alone (not 
of both man and knowledge, as in the preceding alternative), since 
man consists of knowledge.' 
In all such instances we clearly have a stylistic consideration, or a con- 
sideration that had become a convention of sastric writing for some authors, 
overriding the processes of natural or ordinary Sanskrit syntax. For a specific 
gain the usual word order is reversed, a move quite consistent with the Sanskrit 
culture's extraordinary sensitivity to the possibilities of multiple meaning, word 
economy, and, in general, language play. 21 

2.5 It seems that in works like the Vakyapadlya Vrtti there is an additional, 
essentially rhetorical, principle operating behind word order. The author is 
interested optimally in producing conviction in his reader about the truth of what 
he states, and minimally in ensuring that the reader understands what he states. 
Toward these ends, he adopts devices similar to those of a good teacher. He 
moves from the general to the specific, or from the gross to the subtle, or from 
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the least arguable to a characterization specific to a particular line of thinking, or 
in a way that shows awareness of possible objections. One may not always be 
able to determine which of these possible ways of looking at his order is the right 
way or whether there is in fact only one right way, but one can be certain that a 
specific movement conducive to the author's goal of effective communication is 
there. 22 In fact, if one does not assume such a movement or something similar 
to it, one may not have any explanation for the order seen in words appearing in 
the same case and performing a common or identical syntactical role. 23 Note, for 
example, the following: 

(11) abhinnat sarhhrta-kramSd antah-samnivesinah sabda-tattvad ... 
(V1.12) 

Trom the undifferentiated, sequenceless, internal language principle 

Here, the first adjective sets up a contrast between the ordinarily experienced 
language marked by diversity and the language-principle characterized by one- 
ness. The second adjective explains why there is a lack of diversity in the 
language-principle: because sequence, which marks language in communication, 
is withdrawn in it. Finally, the third adjective indicates why sequence is not 
there or the fact that at the particular stage of his thinking the author is concerned 
not with the outgoing language in operation, but with the source of language in 
operation. 

(12) tais tu krama-janmabhir ayugapat-kalair avyapadesya-rupair 
avayavaih ... sabdantaram arabdhum na s'akyate. (V 1.23) 
With those sequentially produced, non-simultaneously existent, 
unidentifiable parts ... (which one has in an individual utterance of a 
word) it is not possible to bring into existence another entity (or an 
entity of a different kind, a collectivity having a stable nature, called) 
word ...' 

In this mstance, each subsequent adjective takes us nearer to the final assertion 
and seems to assume a possible question in between. In the utterance of a word, 
sound particles are produced in a sequence, hence they cannot physically form a 
unity called word. Well, someone might query, 'Is it not possible that they could 
all exist together subsequent to their coming into being?' The reply is: 'No, they 
do not remain in existence at the same time' and further, 'Even if they were 
assumed to coexist, because each is atomic in nature, they do not have 
expressible forms or known identities; we would not know that they have given 
rise to a particular word.' 

Similarly, in (13), each succeeding adjective makes the statement more 
plausible. This can be seen through an imagined dialogue of the type (14). 

(13) yam sGksmam nityam afindriyam vacam rsayah sa^sat-krta-dharmano 
mantra-drsah pasyanti tarn ... (V 1.5) 

That language, subtle, permanent, and sense-transcending, which 
the seers who have realized dharma and who see mantras perceive. . .' 
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(14) 'If vac or language is subtle, does it really exist?' 
It is permanently there.' , 

If it is permanently there, why do we not perceive it? ^ 
'You need persons with special qualities to perceive it. 
2 6 Finally, I would like to draw attention to the Vrtti's use of parenthetical 
clauses. These interrupt, if not disturb, the normal word order of the sentences 
containing them. It is my impression that such, truly parenthetical, clauses are 
rare in Sanskrit expository prose. Particles and short phrases that indicate 
hesitation, emotion, etc. on the part of the speaker are occasionally employed in 
Classical Sanskrit poetry for the appropriate aesthetic effect. There may also be 
parenthetical particles, phrases, and clauses in the Vedic corpus (Thieme 1944), 
some of them genuine and some due to factors such as metrical constraints, 
textual corruption, etc. However, as far as I can recall and ascertain without 
rereading a large mass of Classical sSstric prose, there are very few, if any, truly 
parenthetical clauses in that body of literature. The Vrtti, along with 
Mandanamisra's Brahmasiddhi, seems to be a definite, if not a large-scale, 
exception to this practice. Cf. passages such as (15). 

(15) yatha" hi jnanam jneya-para-tantram jneya-rupa-pratyavabhasatvad 
aiiirdesya-sva-rupam api jnSnantarasyeva bhinnam svasyaivatmanah 
sva-rupa-rnStram darsayati — tatha" hy atyantam anupalabdham apy 
anyena jnanena smrti-visayatvam pratipadyate — tadvad ay am ... 
(V1.51) 

'Just as a cognition, which is dependent upon the object on account 
of the (invariable) reflection (in it) of the form of the object and 
which is unspecifiable in terms of its own form, displays the own- 
form component of itself, (a component) separated as if it were (a 
form) of another cognition — to clarify: although it is not at all 
apprehended by another cognition, it becomes an object of recol- 
lection — in the same way this (word) 
Here, within the relative clause that begins with yathd and gives an analogy, 
we have a parenthetical clause, set off by the two dashes. To illustrate his point 
that in the process of signification a signifier reveals the signatum as well as its 
own form, Bhartrhari employs the analogy of a cognition. A cognition is 
dependent on the object apprehended in it, in the sense that without that object it 
would not have any specifiable form. However, it must also be admitted that it 
reveals its own form as it apprehends or reveals the object — that it reveals its 
own form as it would of another cognition. How can we infer this? From the 
fact that the contents of even unnoticed cognitions become objects of memory. If 
I saw a pitcher, I can have a recollection of the form 'I saw a pitcher' even if after 
seeing the pitcher I did not have a reflective or introspective (anuvyavasava) type 
of cognition like 'I saw a pitcher.' Now, since what is not experienced is not 
recollected, it must be concluded that the seeing of the pitcher was experienced 
(was recorded m consciousness) in some way — that when I saw the pitcher my 
consciousness recorded the pitcher as well as my seeing of it, that is, the object 
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of cognition as well as the form of the cognition. This argument is what the 
clause flanked by dashes states in a syntactically self-sufficient way. Its 
occurrence in the body of a larger sentence and the absence of a relationship of 
syntactic dependence on the words of the larger sentence which its words exhibit 
make it a true parenthetical clause. 24 

3. In the above discussion I have pointed out certain peculiarities of word 
order which may hold good only in the case of a specific body of literature 
written in a particular period, and which may have their origin in what the Vrtti 
author inherited and what his objectives were. In a sequel to the present article, I 
shall offer a few theoretical observations on word order in Sanskrit 
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Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1966. (Deccan College Monograph 

Series, 32.) 

(b) The Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari, Kantfa II with the commentary of Punya-raja and the 
ancient Vrtti, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. 

I have followed the enumeration of karikas in Wilbelm Rau (1977), Bhartrhari's Vlkya- 
padTya: Die MCla-karikas nach den Handschriften herausgegeben und mit einem P5da-Index 
versehen. (Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 42:4.) Wiesbaden: Steiner. Hence 
the numbers in my edition and those in the editions by Subramania Iyer do not always match. 
However, they are not far removed from each other. 

(2) Patanjali's Vyakarana-mahl-bhSsya. ed. by F. Kielhorn, revised ed. by K. V. Abhyankar. 
Pune: B hand arte ar Oriental Research Institute. 

(3) Yaska s The Nighantu and the Nirukta, ed. by Lakshman Sarup. 1920-7. Reprinted 
1967, 1984. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

^though the title Vakyapadlya is now used to refer to all of the three books, the older 
tradition is to confine it to the first two books; see Aklujkar 1969:547-54. 

2 vdkya-pade adhikrtya kriah granthah vakyapadfyam "Vakyapadlya is a book that deals with 
sentence and word (the latter mainly as a sentence constituent, not as a lexical item).' 
Bhartrhari's chosen subject, then, naturally involves consideration of the relation between word 
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and sentence, particularly of the transition from the level of the sentence (vSkya) to that of the 
word and vice versa. It is with such transitions that syntax is primarily concerned. 

to addition to its general meaning explained just now, the tide VJkyapadiya seems to have 
the particular connotation of a work interested in determining whether the sentence or word is 
the primary unit of language'; cf. PrabhSkira quoted in Aklujkar 1969:552. 

3Qn the authorship of the VaTcyapadTya-vrtti, see Aklujkar 1972. 

4 The only other work with which a comparison of the Vrtti has been suggested is the bha"s- 
ya, attributed to Vyasa or Vindhyavasa, on the Yogas Qtr as. However, the impression that the 
Vrtti's style is similar to that of the Yogabhasya is more likely to be due to a few passages and 
expressions that are common to the two texts. (These common elements are pointed out in an 
unpublished paper which I read before the 1970 annual meeting of the American Oriental 
Society.) There may not be any intrinsic similarity of style between the two works. 

5 A detailed study of the diction of the Vrtti will be made after its word index, on which I am 
working, is finalized As a sample, note the expressions nirjndta Tcnown', samacdra 'proper 
conduct', pradesa 'pan', abhikhyata 'well known*, upavyanjana 'manifestor', prabandha 
'continuum, stretch', paridrsta seen, commonly found (7)', upagraha 'taking on, assuming', and 
pratilabdha 'acquired received (cp. P5b panldbha)'. 

6 E.g. alliteration of p as in (a) or of v in (b). 

(a) — prayatnam abhipadyamanah prati-s'abdarh paritah paricchinnSft sabdatmanah 
sarhsprsann rva manah pramdhatte (V 1.54) 

... coming to the effort (of articulation), (the speaker) in the case of each expression, 
applies his mind as if he is contacting expression-units that are cut off all around (i.e., 
the speaker seeks distinct phonetic shapes as he proceeds toward making an utterance) . . .' 

(b) ... vrttisu tavan eva sphoto vicitram vrttim anuvidhatte (V 1.50). 

'... in the (fast, medium, and slow) modes of utterance, a linguistic unit imitates diverse 
modes (i.e., gives the impression of variation in its manner of being) without (really) 
changing its (own) extent/measure.' 
7 As the author deals with subtle semantic concepts, he uses paraphrase or restatement much 
more than is common in Sanskrit expository prose. Note e.g. the characterizations of kriya or 
action as expressed by a verb and of sattva or reified signata in (a), or the statement in (b) on the 
beginninglessness, as it obtains in a linguistic community, of the 'word : meaning' re- 
lationship. 

(a) tasySh pravruir iti sam2khy5tayas tattvarh sadhyatvam, s3dhanak5nk^at5 [°riksatvarh?], 
krama-rupopagrahah, kSUbhivyakti-hetutvam. aparas tv arthah sattva-matrarh, trisv api 
kalesu sva-bhJva-siddham, abhidheyatvena pratyastarniu-krama-ruparh, nama-pada- 
nibandhanam. (V 1.13) 

'Of that action, which is designated pravrtti, the nature is to have a "to-be-accomplished" 
character, to have an expectancy for means (that will bring it about), to assume the form 
of sequence, to become the cause of the manifestation of time. The other entity, artha, 
is all that which is existent (or reified), which is "accomplished" (or stable ; by nature 
with respect to ali of the three times (past, present, and future), which, as meaning, has 
no sequential form, which is the basis of nominal expressions.' 

(b) asyedarh-bhlve sari sabdanhayoh so 'yam iti yah sarhbandhah so 'thSdesanasya kanum 
asakyatvad aurpairikah, sva-bhava-siddho, na kenacit kartrJ kaihcit pratipaaaram praiy 
ajnaa-purvas tai-rxarharaam kna iti. (V 1.23) 

The identity relationship of word and meaning, which (relationship) comes about when 
there is a relationship of the form -this X! is (the meaning) of tlm (word) X. ' is 
sjmuitaneotts with the coming into being (of the word), since meanings cannoi be 
twgnt; (it) is there by its very nature; (it is) not something previously unknown thai 
some agent fashions for the first time for a recipieni of information ' 
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'IImZZa l e nf f * 6 ab ' atiVe (USU * Uy ° f M ibs,ract noun > <° s P~ if y *e reason behind 
" * ?™v r ^"" * * 6 lnstrumen ^ » specify the indirect reason if the direct reason is 
expressed through an ablative. 

'Awareness of this subtlety allows us to infer that in a phrase like purvam agrhfidvyaktam 
grhita va previously not grasped or indistinctly grasped' (V 1.23) the original reading is more 
likely to bt purvam agrhitdvyaham vd grhud, with vd after the adverb Qualifying the second' 
member. Similarly, we can conclude that if we must introduce a ca, not found in the manu- 
scripts, into the phrase artha-vdddn nrtha-vdda-prakdrdni s'ruti-vdkydni (V 1.8) 'explanatory pas- 
sages [and] those sentences of the sruti which are like the explanatory passages', we should 
introduce it not at the end, but after the adjective of the second member in the pair ariha-vdda 
and sruti-vdkya — as artha-vdaan artha-vdda-prakdrani ca sruti-vdkydni. 

10 Note that throughout this paper, I do not attempt to present a comprehensive collection of 
examples, counterexamples, or apparent counterexamples. 

Words or letters not found in the manuscripts of the Vrtti are put in brackets. Their 
acceptance into the text of the Vrtti is frequently based on the testimony of the ancient 
commentator Vrsabha who. on the whole, had access to much better manuscripts of the Vrtti 
than we have today. 

1 Similar examples are the following: 

(a) ... sariram, prthag anyams ca artha-prav2desu prasiddhan arthan ... (V 1.38) 

'...the (subde transmigratory) body and the various other entities well known in nrtha- 
pravadas (foundational philosophical views? philosophies intended for salvation?).' 

(b) bhinn arthan am [tu] padanam bmrma-padasthanam ca yarn an am ... (V 1.71) 

'On the other side, ... of words having different meanings and of phonemes found in 
different words.' 

(c) ... sruti- vihitani karmani smrti-nibandhanaihi ca bhaksySbhaksyadi-niyaman ... 
(V 1.149) 

the actions/procedures enjoined by the sruti and the restrictions, based on the smrti, 
regarding such matters as what should be eaten and what should not be eaten.' 
^Similarly, in ... vyaka[rana ... avadhdjranena sddhutva-jhdna-labhyena vd sabda-purvena 
yogena ... (V 1.159-70), which I shall leave untranslated because a literal translation will not 
make much sense and a full explanation will take us too far afield. 

13 This is confirmed by a phrase like die following which approaches the length and function 
of a clause. 

svapne hi (or svapne 'pi) bao^irJdmarh sabo^di-pratipadanam, ghana-samnivi$ta"va- 
yavanam ca kudya"dTnam avayava-vibbagam antarenantar ves'madisu suksmanam 
arthanam darsanam ... (V 1.36). 

"Making known words, etc., even in a dream, to deaf persons and others who are similar 
to the deal', and seeing subtle things inside residences without separating the constituents 
of thatched walls, etc., which (walls) have densely placed constituents ...' 
Here '.he talk is of certain spirits and their extraordinary capacities, such as the capacity to 
make the deaf hear sounds in dreams and the capacity to see through thick walls, sabdddi- 
prati padanam and darsanam form the pair connected by ca, but ca does not appear after either. It 
is placed after a qualifier {ghana-samnivistdvayava 'of those thatched walls, etc. whose con- 
stituents are densely placed'), if not an adjective, of darsana, that is, after the first significant 
word of the second unit as in the case of clauses joined by ca or vi 

14 lt might be thought that iti in phrases such as so 'yam iti ca {V 1.68) has a similar effect 
However, so 'yum iti means 'identification, superimposition' in such instances and has the value 
of a single, compound, vvord. 

l5 Cf. it pi hi (Patarijali 3.1.26.15) cited in V 1.23. 

In some cases, hi seems to take the third position, not as a result of the use of api or eva but 
as a result of its strong association with the subject word; cf. e.g. the examples in (a|and (b). 
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, , .^vikiah « hi tasva vastuno \7avahWutam rupam. (V 1.24-26) 
^ £ tCra^ord meaning) ilsuch a form of that entity which (form) does not figure 
in^onScation.(i.e., which has reality only as a product or tool of linguistic ana- 

(b) SSim^ (V 1.14-22) 

Usually everyone follows grammar in his respective branch of learning 
The observation made in this section makes tair eva [ca] a probable reading in V 1.118, 

W °^Cf vcdam ca vedangSni ca (Ylska 1.20) 'the Veda and the ancillaries of the Veda', 
samdnam [hamdndndm cadhfyandnam ca (Pataftjali 1.31) 'of persons interested in and studying 
one and the same thing'. 

17 The sources of the quotations in example (6) are not known. 

18 Unless prajnana and asamprakhydna are opposite in meaning (which is possible), the 
original text here could have been prajndna-rupa-paiaslcaprajnd^ samprakhydna- 
rupa-pdkas] cdsamprakhydna-rupa-pdkas cdpam, and the part set off in brackets could have been 
lost through haplography. 

19 Sentences like the following may be exceptions to the observation made in this section 
or, what is more likely, they may reflect the fact that the concepts connected by ca belonged to 
antithetical or distinct categories in the author's way of thinking: 

(a) pradeio pi brahmanah sarvarupyarn anatikrantas' cavikalpas' ca. (V 1.9; a citation) 
The domain of brahman is coterminous with all forms (and hence with all vikalpas 
"conceptual constructs"), but it is also devoid of or beyond any vikalpa.' 

(b) vedo hi lokanam prakrtitvena copadestr-rupatvena ca vivartesu vyavasthasu ca vidhata 
(V1.10) 

The Veda fashions the worlds as material cause and also as an instructor or guide in 
processes of diversification as well as in creations of order or arrangement.' 
The double employment of ca in some of the verses (karikas) of the Trikandl, as in te lingais 
ca sva-sabdais ca (126) and fofthydsca prathamdyds ca (1.67), could be due to constraints of the 
metre. 

When ca or vS joins three clauses, it may occasionally not figure in the first clause as can be 
seen from the following: 

(c) yadi nityanim s'abdSnlm abhivyaktir, janm3di-vikriyapatdr vS satilin, asatam v5 
sopJkhya-nirupakhyatvam ... (V 128) 

'Whether it is (merely) a manifestation of permanent (basically unchanging) linguistic 
units, or transformations such as coming into existence in the case of (linguistic units) 
existing (in some other form), or states of being specifiable and being unspecifiable in 
me case of (previously) inexistent (linguistic units), 

(d) yo 'yam j5ta-veda\ yas' ca [...] purusesv antarah prakaso, yas ca [...] prakasaprakasa 

yoh prakasayita" sabdakhyah prakasab, tatraitat sarvam upanibaddharh yavad vastv avastu, 
yavat sthasnu carisnu ceti. (V 1.12) 

'All this, whether it is material or non-material [and] whether it is stationary [or] mov- 
ing, is fixed in that which is this fire, and which is the internal light in men, and which 
«[...] the illuminator of the luminous and the non-luminous, the light called sabda 
(language).' 

Contrast the use of ca in every clause in examples like (e). 

ft ye cesVara-kifla-purusa-vidyS-ksetrajnan vibhaku-tattvan Shun, ye canisvaram akaiam 
apurusam avidyam akjetrajnam avidyl-mStram eva manyante, ye caikatvanatikramena 
sammurcciuu-viruddhjparimana-sakti apurv3pararh 
visvJunanam karanam acaksate, te^am ... (V 1.28) 

'Of those who propound distinct (primary causes like) God, Time, Self, Knowledge, and 
the Knower of the Field, and (of those) who entertain only nescience devoid of God, 
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Time, Self Knowledge, (or) the Knower of the Field, and (of those) who proclaim as 
cause an all-encompassing entity in which there are. without any loss of oneness, 
manifestations of infinite, mutually opposed, and unsegregated capacities and of which 
there is neither a predecessor nor a successor 
20probably, the following sentences also contain a ' dthalx-dlpa use of the genitive- 

(a) samyag-viparinauu hriga-vac^ (V 1.11) 

•In changing properly the gender, grammatical number, etc., the analysis of gender, 
grammatical number, etc. is the basis.' 

(b) na hy anityatve sabdSdlnam sastrarambhe kirhcid api prayojanam asri. (V 1.23) 
Under the alternative of impermanency of words, etc., there would be no purpose in 
beginning the science of words, etc.' 

21 As an example of the sensitivity mentioned here, note the following. 

tathatrasaty api sabda-vyakti-samavlye, sabdakrter varnSvayavavagraha-prapta- 
samskarabhih kramotpannabhir buddhibhih purvam agrhltavyaktam vS grhltS 
samskrte 'ntah-karane carama-vijnanenakrtih paricchidyate. (V 1.23)) 
In the same manner, here too, although there is no aggregation of sound individuals, the 
form of the word-universal, previously unapprehended or indistincdy apprehended 
through cognitions which are impressed with the intake of phoneme-parts (i.e., parts in 
the form of phonemes) and which have arisen in a sequence, is determined with the final 
cognition. It is determined in the inner organ (or mind) which is modified through 
cognitions which are impressed with the intake of phoneme-parts and w hich have arisen 
in a sequence.' 

Here, the instrumental forms (varndvayavdvagraha-prdpta-samskdrdbhih kramotpannabhir 
buddhibhih) are connected with the adjectival phrase purvam agrhltavyaktam vd grhtta as well as 
samskrte 'ntah-karane. To avoid having to repeat the instrumental forms, the author places 
samskrte 'ntah-karane immediately after the adjectival phrase and, against the usual practice, 
allows the substantive (dkrtih) to be removed from its the adjectival phrase qualifying it. 

22 I would concede that if it were not for the order of expressions we would not be able to 
know in individual instances what the stages in the progression of thought were. These stages 
are, after all, not open to observation by others; there is no widespread agreement in their case. 
However, my point is that there is evidence suggesting that a presumed dialogue with the reader 
is responsible for the presence of certain expressions at certain points: A kind of bouncing 
board seems to exist in front of the author and his later words seem to be determined by the 
effect he thinks the earlier words will produce on the board. 

23 The condition 'performing a common or identical syntactic role' is not essential to the 
point I make. It is more of a methodological condition that serves to ensure that evidence of a 
clear sort is adduced. If different positions assigned to grammatically similar words are 
explored, the possibility that the difference in positions could be due to the difference in 
grammatical function is eliminated. 

24 The long sentence yathaivotksepana-bhramana-recanM'ridm ... vyavahdrd avatisthante in V 
1.23 may likewise be viewed by some as containing a series of parenthetical clauses. 



A note on word order in modem spoken Sanskrit and 
some positive constraints 
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1. Sanskrit is an inflectional language like Latin and Greek and hence admits of 
great freedom regarding word order. A classical passage from Patanjali is often 
cited to show that any word in a sentence can be put in any order or position and 
that there is no fixed word order as in English. Cf. example (1). In the English 
sentence The dog bites the man, if the order of words is changed, the meaning 
becomes completely different. But that is not the case with Sanskrit. The same 
sentence in Sanskrit would be as in (2), and the position of these three words can 
be altered (cf. (3)) without affecting the meaning. 

( 1 ) samskrtya saihskrtya pad any utsrjyante tesam y athestam 
abhisambandho bhavati | tad yatha | ahara patram patram ahareti 
Words are uttered, formed correctly one by one. Their connection 
is according to one's desire, as in ahara patram patram ahara.' 

(2) sunakah purusarh dasati 

(3) dasati purusarh sunakah 
sunakah dasati purusam 
etc. 

But this must not lead one to think that there is no unmarked arrangement of 
words or word order at all. The traditional unmarked word order is: Subject 
first, object next, gerund and infinitives in between and the finite verb (or verbal 
participle) in final position. 1 And the modern data that I have collected generally 
follow the above order. 

2. If the sentences are non-verbal equational sentences, then normally the 
subject comes first, and the predicate, which is in the nominative case, comes 
last. Nakamura (1976:16) states that The word order in which the predicate 
comes first and the subject comes later (e.g. nityah sabdah ['the word (is) 
eternal', lit. 'eternal (is) the word']) is not observed in present-day Sanskrit.' 
The data collected by Aralikatti 1982 do not support this statement. There are a 
good number of sentences where the predicate comes first and the subject later 
(e.g. gahano 'yam visayah 'this subject is deep'). Data collected by Hock in his 
1980/81 research on "spoken Sanskrit in Uttar Pradesh (see also 1983a) likewise 
do not corroborate Nakamura's claim. My observation supports the general view 
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that the onier of words is changed whenever the speaker's intention (vivaksa ) is 
to emphasize or focus on a particular word in a sentence. 

3. Thus, in unmarked order, adjectives are put before nouns, but when they 
function as predicates, they generally follow. Vocatives are placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. Prepositions normally follow the noun that they govern. In 
sentences linked to preceding ones by relative pronouns or particles, these 
pronouns and particles normally are placed first, or, if they are enclitic, they are 
affixed to the first word of the clause. The interrogative markers va, khalu, and 
Itila are used at the end of a sentence only. Khalu and kila function as tag ques- 
tion markers. Api and nanu y as interrogative markers, occur in initial position. 
The interrogative kim (used in yes/no questions) occurs initially or finally, but it 
is used after the subject to mark w/i-questions. Similarly adverbs of time and 
place are normally placed initially or medially. But deviations from this pattern 
are found when speakers want to focus on a particular adverb. The negative 
particle na is normally used before the finite verb but if the speaker's intention is 
to focus on negation, he may use it in initial position, as in (4). 

(4) nasTt (= na asTt ) kacit lips* (Fs. 15-33). 
There was not any greed 

This is the unmarked word order generally observed in prose, but in poetry, due 
to the exigencies of versification and metre, there is a greater variety and freedom 
in the arrangement of the p£jts of the sentences. Additionally, perhaps, poets 
aspire after more elegant and varied diction. 

4. But even in the normal prose of daily conversation or other varieties of 
spoken Sanskrit I have observed a great deal of variation whenever the speaker 
intends to focus on a particular word. Thus, instead of occurring initially, the 
subject (S) may occur in final position. Consider the examples in (5) - (7). 

(5) kevalam sutram eva pathantah as an sarve pi (D 1-71) 

S 

They were all reading only sutras.' 

(6) tadupari bahu svayarh virnarsanarh kartum alocayiturh prabhavan te 

S 

They themselves were capable of thinking critically and commenting 
on them (texts).' (DI-77) 

(7) tan eva gunan idanlrh prasamsamahe vayam (FS V-27) 

S 

"Now we are appreciating those very qualities.' 
Secondly, verbs (V) or predicates (Pred.) may open the sentence instead of 
closing it. Consider (8) - (10), where (8) has an initial verb, (9) has two oc- 
currences of negative na + verb in initial position in two conjoined sentences, and 
(10) offers an initial predicate noun phrase. Also the object (O) may occur in 
initial position, as in example (11), as well as in (7) above. As an attributive, the 
object may occur in final position; cf. (12). 
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(8) santi bhQyasyah smrtayah svantc (FS 15-2) 

There are many memories in my mind.' 

(9) nasTt kacitlipsa nasit kacit mahatvakahksa (FS 15-33) 
V V " 

'Neither was there any greed nor was there any ambition.' 

(10) snehabhajanam aham as mi etesam (FS 15-13) 
Pred. 

'I am worthy of their affection.' 

(11) tarn ca mahotsavam sarve bhavantah smaranti (FS V-5) 
O 

That great function — (I think) all of you remember.' 

(12) trayo 'pi anuvarteran kam api ekam paddhatim (FS 15-13) 

O 

'All the three (institutes) should follow one common pattern (of 
administration).' 

According to Speijer (1886), in passive sentences, the kartr (agent) seems to 
take precedence in the traditional order of words and not the nominative of the 
karman (patient). However, my data show that, while the kartr (N3) sometimes 
occurs first, at other times the karman (Nl) does. Here too the variation in order 
is due to focus on the particular constituent. Cf. examples (13) and (14) vs. (15) 
and (16). 

(13) manuyajnavalkyadibhih acaradharmah nipunam pratipaditah 
N3 Nl (FSVIH-23) 

The code of conduct has been very well explained by seers like 
Manu and Yajnavalkya.' 

(14) asmabhih manorathaparampara bahvyah cintyamana asan 
N3 " Nl (FS V-123) 

'A series of plans and desires were entertained by us.' 

(15) snehottharh vakyarh sarvaih bhavadbhih srutam (FS 15-14) 
Nl * N3 

'All of you have listened to his statements emanating from his 
affection.' 

(16) etat vivecanena ativa krtajnata nivedyate maya (D 1-102) 

Nl N3 
'For this discussion, I convey my profuse thanks.' 
Adverbs may be placed at the end instead of in medial position, for the sake of 
emphasis; cf. the series of clause-final adverbs in (17). 
(H) urarikrtya ca taduttaradayitvam sarvatha nirvahitam 

ksamataya sannisthaya samyaktaya sadaiva (FS 15-83) 
Adv. Adv. Adv. Adv. 

'Having accepted the responsibility, by all means, he discharged it 
efficiently, loyally, properly, (and) at all times.' 
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5. Positive constraints on word order: 

5.1. There is a positive constraint on word order for object complements, 
i.e. for the quasi-predicative complements of direct objects in sentences like 
English make someone a king. This is particularly true in the case of verbs of 
making, considering, knowing, calling, naming, appointing, electing, etc. These 
structures, which are termed complex transitive complementation by Quirk et al. 
(1972), have both a direct object and a complement, the latter having the same 
relation and coreference to the former as the predicate noun phrase or adjective 
has to the subject of a full clause. 

Here the complements cannot be considered second objects because the verbs 
governing them are not ditransitive. This is not only because these verbs are not 
included in the standard ditransitive lists of Sanskrit grammar 2 but also because 
the complements do not refer to a separate constituent but instead form a semantic 
unit with the direct object. At the same time, the complement cannot be consid- 
ered a karmavisesana or attribute, since an attribute is dispensable (sakariksapada) 
for the completion of a sentence, whereas the object complement is in- 
dispensable. (Some grammarians therefore refer to it as uttaravis'esana.) 

Consider the examples in (18) - (20). If in these examples the word order 
were changed, very different interpretations would result; cf. e.g. (18'). 

(18) bhagavatkrpa mukam vacalam karoti (FS 3-0) 
The grace of the Lord makes the dumb talkative. 1 

(19) acaryah ajnam vijriam karoti 

The teacher makes the ignorant wise.' 

(20) sah anabhijnam dhlmantaiti ganayati 
'He considers the ignorant wise.' 

(18') bhagavatkrpa vacalam mukam karoti 

The grace of the Lord makes the talkative dumb.' 

5.2. Another positive constraint on the word order of Sanskrit as of all 
Indian languages is in respect to the position of the exclusive marker eva, which 
must be placed directly after the particular word (or the first word' of the 
constituent) that it is intended to be marked as significant. Consider the examples 
in (21) and (22), where (21) exhibits eva in the position after the first word of the 
emphasized constituent 

(21) asminn eva uparastrapatibhavane asmabhih samyojitani vidyante 
visistani samskrtasammelanani (FS 12-13) 

'In this very official residence of theVice-President we have 
arranged special conferences on Sanskrit' 

(22) gatavarse eva sn\ivekanandacaritasya prakasanasamarohah 
asmabhih krtah aslt (FS 12-14) 

'Only last year we arranged the function (on the occasion) of the 
Publication of a biography of Vivekananda.' 
5.3 Similarly there is a positive constraint on the order of the inclusive 
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(23) bharatasarvakarena rajyasarvakarais ca samskrtavidyayah api 
arthakavitvarh sSdhitam (FS 15-60) " 

The Government of India and the State-Governments have tried to 
make even/also Sanskrit education economically productive ' 

(24) punasca yada adesah syat — agaccha — agamisyamy api 
•Again when an order asking me to come back is issued (by the 
Government), I shall come back too.' (FS 15-42) 

6. Conclusion 

Most of the speakers whose utterances are cited here are eminent traditional 
Sanskrit scholars, in their fifties and sixties, had Sanskrit as their medium of 
instruction and teaching, and thus were relatively free from the influence of a 
foreign tongue like English. In the case of one or two more modem Sanskrit 
scholars, the deviation from traditional order is at times consciously employed to 
demonstrate elegance in diction and style. However, in a data set like mine, 
which is based on a cross-section of Sanskrit speakers of all types — both 
traditional and non-traditional — some of the variation may also be attributable to 
factors such as modernity and traditionality. 

Whatever the background of the speakers, however, or their motivation for 
using divergent word orders, the examples discussed in this paper exhibit a 
number of deviations from the so-called traditional word order. And what is 
perhaps even more significant is that in certain types of structures, no variation is 
permitted 

The observed variation, as well as the constraints on variation, may well be a 
sign of the continuing vitality of Sanskrit However, since my observations are 
based on a limited corpus of some 4000 sentences, it is difficult to be certain. 
Clearly, further research on spoken Sanskrit and a comparison with earlier forms 
of Sanskrit usage is urgently required 



NOTES 



*adau kartrpadarh proktam dvitiy5dipadam tatah ktvJ tumuml lyap ca madhye tu kuryad ante 
fcriyapadam 'For initial position, the agent is specified, thereafter the accusative etc.; one should 
Place the absolutive and infinitive in the middle, and the verb at the end.' 

2 Cf. e.g. the specification of roots like duh 'milk', yac 'request, prach 'ask', bhiks 'beg' in 
following passage: duhi-yaci-rudhi-prachi-bhiksi-cin-am upayoga-nimittam apurva- 
vidhau | bruvi-sani-gunena ca yat sacate tad akirtitam Scaritam kavinS || (Pat on Pan. 1.4.51; 
ftelhom 1.334). 



Nominal and pronominal objects in Sanskrit and Prakrit* 



VitBubcnik 

Memorial University of Newfoundland (Canada) 

It is said that the canonical word order in Classical Sanskrit is SOV and that 
Classical Sanskrit is a verb-final language. On the basis of this typological state- 
ment, following Greenberg 1966 and Hawkins 1983, we may predict certain 
other properties of Classical Sanskrit, most notably, the use of postpositions and 
the orders genitive-noun and adjective-noun. 

However, the statement that Classical Sanskrit is an SOV language does not 
tell us anything about the function of word order in this language. If a lan- 
guage is given as being of SOV typology, we might immediately conclude that 
SOV is the unmarked sentence order, i.e., the one which is pragmatically neutral 
as in the declarative sentence Devadattah pdrram dharati Devadatta is bringing the 
bowl*. The basic syntactic rule does not tell us in which order to construct a 
declarative sentence with an adverbial of time. For instance, the prediction would 
be for the basic word-order SOV to be preserved; however, crosslinguistically 
there are countless examples of the inversion SOV -» VSO after adverbials. 
Neither can we predict the word order in jussive (i.e. non-negative imperative) 
sentences. The prediction for rigid SOV languages would be the order 'the bowl 
bring!', but Classical Sanskrit offers both patram dhara 'the bowl bring' and 
dhara patram 'bring the bowl'. 1 

Similarly, no prediction can be made about the order of the verb and a pro- 
nominal object in either declarative or jussive sentences. For a rigid SOV lan- 
guage we would expect 'Devadatta it brings' and 'It bring!' Again, our data 
from Classical Sanskrit are far removed from this uniformity. Older varieties, 
namely (early) Vedic and BrShmana Sanskrit, would be even worse represent- 
atives of the SOV typology. 

Here, typologists of word order neglect the syntactic rule of cliticization which 
ma y place the pronominal object in sentence-second position. That is, if a 
lan guage cliticizes the pronominal object to the prohibitive particle, as Vedic 
Sanskrit does (cf. (1)), we would conclude that this language is of SOV typo- 
l °gy The same language, however, may cliticize the pronominal object to the 
ver b in the jussive sentence (2). 
ma no vadhTh 
not us slay 

'Don't slay us. 1 (RV 1.104.8) 
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(2) sfcasva nah svfctaye 

accompany us well-being+Dat 

•Abide with us for our well-being. (RV 1 . 1 .V) 

Obviously, there are no syntactic or pragmatic grounds for saying Aat either 
the Prohibitive (OV) or the jussive (VO) sentence is more basic or neutral. 

iSSidLig these issues in Prakrit, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly VS and VO characteristics of Vedic and BrShmana Sanskrit According to 
Friedrich (1975 33) 'the SOV patterning and the modifier-modified rule were 
generally much weaker in Vedic, and then grew stronger in Classical times'. I 
don't want to offer any statistical accounts for Vedic and BrShmana Sanskrit, but 
would like to dwell for a while on what is commonly referred to as Wacker- 
nagel's Law, a process which produces sequences of VS and VO in Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

The verb may appear initially if it is cliticized to an adverbial preposition, such 
as d (expressing the goal with verbs of motion); cf. (3). 2 The pronominal object 
appears following the verb and phonologically attached to it. However, by the 
same law' the pronominal object may be cliticized to initial adverbial pre- 
positions, resulting in the OV sequence of (4). 

(3) 2 gacchanti nn avasa" 

to come.they him aid+INST 
They come to him with aid' (RV 1.85.1 1) 

(4) pari sim nayanri 
around him lead, they 

They lead him around/ (RV 1.95.2) 

There is a dilemma facing the typologist of word order in answering the 
question as to which of the two sentences above is pragmatically more neutral: 
the VO sequence in (3) or the OV sequence in (4). Pragmatically, both (3) and 
(4) are neutral, with neither the verb nor the object being focal. In both cases the 
sentential stress falls on the initial preposition. 

Similar instances of linear mdeterminacy are available in modern languages. 
For instance, in Czech the pronominal object may be cliticized to the verb or to 
the sentence-initial adverb with the verb following; cf. (5) and (6). Both VO and 
OV versions are equivalent pragmatically; (6) is, however, emotionally affected 
(e.g., it would typically be used as an exclamation). 

(5) Videl=ho v«ra 
saw.he=him yesterday 
He saw him yesterday.' 

(6) Vcera=ho vfdcl 
yesterday=him saw.he 
He saw him yesterday.' 

In German there are instances of SV ~ VS indeterminacy if an adverbial 
element is used; cf. (7) and (8). Both (7) and (8) could be used interchangeably 
to answer the question 'Who sleeps in the room?' and may thus be considered to 
be equivalent pragmatically. 
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(7) Ein Kind schlaft im Zimmcr 
'A child sleeps in the room/ 

(8) 1m Zimmer schlaft ein Kind 
'In the room sleeps a child.' 

Returning to Indo- Aryan, typical instances of linear indeterminacy obtain in 
jussive contexts. For instance, in- the play Mrcchakatika, Carudatta commands 
his servants in Sanskrit in either sequence, VO or OV, in identical linguistic and 
pragmatic contexts: 

(9) Radanike Maitreyam anugaccha 
Radanika Maitreya+ACC follow 
Ttadanika, follow Maitreya!* (1.38.4) 

(10) Maitreya anugaccha tatrabhavatim 
Maitreya follow her-ladyship+ACC 
'Maitreya, follow her ladyship!* ( 1 .56.33) 

VS and VO characteristics of Brahmana-Sanskrit may be outlined in the 
following points, using data from Canedo 1937:28-36 and Gonda 1959:7-69: 

(i) The sentence-initial position of the verb is common in narrative passages in 
prose from the Old and Middle Indo- Aryan period. The verb in initial position 
may function as the phonological host to a following clitic (e.g. pronominal 
object or adverb): 

(11) praksyanti mam ime mahasala mahasrotriyah 
ask+FUT.they me these great-householders great-theologians 
These great householders and theologians will ask me.' (ChU 5.1 1.3) 

(ii) The verb occurs initially in jussive sentences: 

(12) dattasmai bhiksam 
give=this+DAT food+ACC 
'Give food to this (one)!' (ChU 4.3.7) 

(iii) In expressions of volition the dative of purpose and the infinitive 
(expressing the realization of the wish) often appear postverbally. We may re- 
mind ourselves of Greenberg's Universal 15, according to which in expressions 
of volition and purpose, a subordinate verbal form always follows the main verb 
(except in rigid OV languages). This universal presumably reflects the tendency 
for languages to mirror the temporal order of events. The following examples 
arc from the Taitririya-Sarhhita: 

(13) Agnis tvl hvayati devayajyayai 

Agni you+ACC calls cttvine-sacrifice+DAT 
'Agni calls you to the divine sacrifice.' (TS 1.1.12) 

(14) tarn adhriyata hotum 

that decided.he sacrifice+INF 

'He decided to sacrifice that' (TS 6.5.9) 
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( iv) In Brahmana-Sanskrit, as in earlier Vedic Sanskrit Wackemagcl's Law 
may place the verb in sentence-second position (i.e.. the verb may be el.t.c.zed to 
the sentence-initial preposition): 2 

(15) sdrifi pasyAmi prajd ahdm 
togethcr=scc.I posterity I 
'I behold the posterity.' (TS 1.5.8) 

Nominal objects in Classical Sanskrit prose appear as a rule to the left of their 
governing verb; in declarative and jussive sentences the postverbal position is 
found rarely and may be explained pragmatically. Pronominal objects tend to 
appear to the left of their governing verb in declarative sentences. In jussive 
sentences, however, postverbal position, where the pronominal objects are 
cliticizable to the verb, is not uncommon (but less common than in Vedic and 
Bra"hmana Sanskrit). 

In Prakrit prose texts, nominal and pronominal objects may appear in both 
preverbal and postverbal positions, but in contradistinction to Classical Sanskrit 
it appears that postverbal position was preferred in jussive sentences. Chart 1 
surveys the situation in Classical Sanskrit and dramatic Prakrits. Prakrit non- 
poetic passages in three dramas, Mrcchakatika, MudrMksasa, and Vikra- 
morvaslya, were analyzed statistically for the incidence of infinitival, nominal, 
and pronominal objects in declarative and jussive sentences. The Vetalaparica- 
vimsati (Emeneau's 1934 edition) was analyzed in the same fashion as an 
example of Classical Sanskrit prose. 
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CHART 1: VO and OV orders in Sanskrit and dramatic Prakrit 

In declarative sentences, Classical Sanskrit behaves as a rigid OV language. 
Nominal objects appear in postverbal position only exceptionally (2x) for what 
appear to be stylistic reasons. For instance, in VeUQapancavirhsati 18.25-6 the 
verb intervenes between coordinated objects: 
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(16) sakhir adidesa dauvarikaih ca 
companions »- ACC ordered doorkeepers ACC and 
'She ordered her companions and the doorkeeper ' 

Similarly pronominal objects appear in postverbal position only exceptionally 
The ratio VO.OV is roughly 1:38 (8 : 303 instances). For instance the absol 
utive 'having heard that is typically constructed in the OV fashion etacchrutvd; 
however, there are 6 instances of srutvaitad} 

In Prakrit declarative sentences, the incidence of postverbal nominal objects is 
ca. 1 : 1 1.6. In the Mrcchakatika the ratio OV : VO is 1 : 10.6 (37 : 394 in- 
stances), in the Mudraraksasa 1:11 (5 : 54 instances), and in the Vikramorva- 
siya 1 : 25 (3 : 75 instances). An example of VO order is found in (17). Ab- 
solutives occur in both sequences, OV and VO; cf. (18) and (19). 

(17) ... aadosi vajjhatthanarh 
arrived.you execution-place+ACC 

'You have arrived at the place of execution.' (Mudr. 7.3.12) 

(18) canakkarh nirakaria 
Canakya+ACC having-dismissed 
*Having dismissed Canakya (Mudr. 5.9.67) 

(19) nikkasia rakkhasarh 
having-discarded Raksasa+ACC 

'Having discarded Raksasa (Mudr. 6.2.29) 
Infinitival objects in Classical Sanskrit prose appear as a rule in preverbal 
position. My statistics for the Vetalapancavirhsati show 68 instances of OV 
sequence vs. 1 instance of a VO sequence, given in (20). 

(20) sakhir adidesa puradvaram avaroddhum 
companions+ACC ordered gate+ACC close+INF 

'She ordered her companions ... to close the gate.' (Vet 18.25-6) 
In dramatic Prakrits, infinitival objects appear in both postverbal and preverbal 
positions. (The postverbal position predominates in the Mudraraksasa, the pre- 
verbai position in the Mrcchakatika and Vikramorvas'Iya.) The overall ratio is 
roughly 1:1. 

(21) icchadi sappam darhsedurh 
wants.he snake+ACC see+CAUS+INF 

'He wishes to exhibit snakes.' (Mudr. 2.10.17) 

(22) caridarh avagahidum icchasi 
acting fathom+INF want.you 

'You wish to fathom the deeds.' (Mudr. 6.3.7-8) 
A high incidence of preverbal pronominal objects in Prakrit declarative 
sentences might be taken as indicating that the Prakrits were verb-final 
ianguages, i.e. of OV typology: 

VO ov 

Mrcchakatika 23 117 
Mudraraksasa 2 15 

Vikramorvaslya 6 23 
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Altogether, in our three dramas, there were 155 examples of the proposed 
pronorlal object in declarative sentences vs. 31 examples of the , ggowd 
object. A closer inspection reveals the following: It is common forfocal pro- 
nominal objects to be placed in the marked sentence-initial position Pronominal 
objects may be cliticized by Wackernagel's Law to sentence-initial adverbs and 
relative pronouns (especially in interrogative sentences): 

(23) kirn me bhaam davesi 
why me fear show.you 

Why do you seek to intimidate me?' (Mudr. 1.22.22-3) 
Furthermore, pronominal objects (marked in boldface) may be cliticized to the 
conjunction jai (yadi), discourse particle khu (khalu), and the negative particle na 
in any sentential position: 

(24) t2 jai me damsanena amacco pasSdam na karedi 
thus if me audience+INSTR minister favor+ACC not does.he 
'If therefore the minister does not wish to favor me with an audience 
..." (Mudr.2. 10.26-7) 

(25) kaharii padivaanam vi na me padivajjasi 
how response+ACC even not me give.you 
How is it that you do not even give me any response?' 
(Mudr. 7.3.5-6) 

Some of the remaining instances of OV typology (i.e., those which cannot be 
explained functionally or phonologically in terms of enclisis to particles and 
conjunctions in preverbal position, such as edarh sunia 'having heard this' 
(Mudr. 7.16.9)) could perhaps be evaluated as Sanskritisms. 

Among the 31 examples of VO there are four of the type atthi=se mokkho, lit. 
'there is to him a release' (i.e., 'he might obtain his release') with the oblique 
form of the pronoun cliticized to the copula. Seventeen examples display the 
pronoun cliticized to the verb, as in (26). 

(26) asuanti mam pakidiao 
angry, are me subjects 

The subjects will be angry at me.' (Vikr. 4.73.2) 
In five cases there is an adverb intervening between the verb and the 
pronominal object: , 

(27) pibaivva mam naanehirh 
drink.he as-if me eyes+INSTR 

'He appears as if drinking me with [his] eyes.' (Vikr. 1.12.2) 
However, the situation was clearly different in Prakrit jussive sentences. The 
postverbal position of both nominal and pronominal objects was the preferred 
one. In the case of nominal objects, the ratio of VO to OV is roughly 1.3-1 (92 
ys. 12 instances in our three dramas). For the sake of comparison, in the 
Vetalapancavimsati the ratio of VO to OV is 1 : 7; there are 29 instances of 
preverbal nominal objects vs. 4 instances of the postverbal position, the latter 
occurring at 144.22-3, 150.20, 150.21-2, 154.20. Instances such as grhdna 
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balim imam 'Receive this offering!' can perhaps be evaluated as concessions to 
the colloquial style. 

In the case of pronominal objects, VO predominates over OV by a ratio of ca. 
2.9 : 1 in the Prakrit passages in our three dramas (17 : 6, 7 : 2, 8 : 3 instances, 
respectively), whereas in Classical Sanskrit it is just the opposite: In the 
Vetalapancavirhsati, OV predominates over VO by the ratio of 5 : 1 (20 : 4 in- 
stances). These figures indicate that there was a strong tendency to cliticize pro- 
nominal objects to their preceding verb in the imperative. In declarative sen- 
tences, as shown above, this tendency was much weaker; here the ratio of VO to 
OV was roughly 1:5. 

Virtually all the VO examples from Prakrit are of the type V + clitic pronominal 
object, attached immediately to the preceding verb; cf. (28) and (29). It is of 
interest to note that Sanskrit does not have a clitic form of the 3rd person 
pronoun and uses the full forms of the demonstrative pronoun ayam (Dat. asmai 
or Gen. asya, as in dehi asya dsanam). 

(28) nedha mam lajamaggam 

take me king's-highway+ ACC 

Take me to the king's highway!' (Mrcch. 2.6.50) 

(29) hanje dehi se asanam 
Cefi give him seat+ACC 

'Cetl , give him a seat!' (Mrcch. 2.14.58) 
In my data, there was only one instance of the pronominal object clitic ized 
apparendy to the intervening adverb (V Adv=Pron): 

(30) moSvehi dava nam 
(Skt mocaya tavad enam) 

disentangle then it 
'Just disentangle it!' (Vikr. 1.18.14) 
Altogether, there were 1 1 examples of the proposed pronominal object in 
jussive sentences vs. 32 examples of the postposed object Let me make clear 
that the preverbal position of the pronominal object does not mean that the 
pronoun was cliticized to the following verb. First of all, the pronoun can func- 
tion as a phonological host to a following adverb which may intervene between 
the pronoun and the verb. Compare the following example which comes from a 
poetic passage and is not included in my statistics: 

(31) edam dava viaraha 
this just investigate 

'Just investigate this!' (Mrcch. 6.12) 
Other instances of the preposed pronominal object may be explained by 
consideration of the Functional Sentence Perspective, whereby the focal object 
m ay appear in the marked sentence-initial position. Consider for instance the 
second clause in (32). (1 have found four such examples in my data.) In 
addition, there was one instance of what Giv6n (1984) would call topic 
continuity in discourse; cf. the second clause in (33). In this example, the 
Pronominal form te 'them' topicalizes the known information from the preceding 
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2 ^ go [my] dear friend CSrudatta! Kill me!' (Mrcch l 10 23.4) 
m\ ede khu tinni alarikarasanjoa vikkiandi. 
these indeed three ornament-sets sold.are 
te paccakkhikaredu amacco 

them examine+IMP minister 

These three ornaments of a set are offered for sale [and] you, the 
minister, should examine them yourself!' (Mudr. 2.22.72-3) 
Finally, the non-focal pronoun may be cliticized to another argument by 
Wackernagel's Law, as in the following example: 

(34) annanioena mam ajjo anugehnadu 
command-entrusting+INSTR me lord favor+IMP 
May the lord favor me with (his) command!' (Mudr. 1.5.2) 

There are three examples of prohibitive sentences with the personal pronoun 
apparently cliticized to the confirmatory particle khu (Skt. khalu) 'indeed' in 
preverbal position: 

(35) sahi ma khu mam visumarehi 
friend not indeed me forget+IMP 
Triend, please do not forget me!' (Vikr. 3.18.3) 

In the VeUQapancavirhiati, the ratio of VO to OV in jussive sentences is 1 : 5 
(4 : 20 instances). If we exclude 8 instances of jussive sentences with relative- 
correlative pronouns yat — tat (the type yat kirn cin nigaddmi tac chrnu* lit. 
'whatever I have to say that hear'), the ratio is 1 : 3 (4:12 instances). Broadly 
speaking, this is the opposite ratio of what we saw above for our dramatic 
Prakrits. Several questions must arise: How are we to evaluate those 4 instances 
of VO in the VetaUapancavirhsau? (pravesaya tarn (8.4) 'bring him in 1 ', bhajasva 
mam (32.1) give me the favor of your love!', 5 and raksa mam (84.30 and 
138.4) protect me!') Should they be viewed as a concession to a colloquial 
register? (Or perhaps, a lower class dialect?) Is the source of OV word order in 
jussive sentences modeled on the pattern of sentences with relative-correlative 
pronouns yat — tat ? Also the preceding absolutive (which is almost always 
constructed as OV) could provide the model: 

(36) tarn niscitya mam jnapaya 
her having-discerned me inform 
'Find out who she is and inform me!' (Vet. 42.17-18) 

No attempt has been made to collect and systematically study numerous 
instances of zero anaphora in both Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. Thus in 
dialogue it is quite common to say Tell for what reason/why!' instead of Tell 
me tor what reason/why!' as in (37). 

(37) kathaya kasmin nimitte (Mudr. 1.5.8) 
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As noted earlier, Classical Sanskrit did not use the clitic form of the 3rd person 
singular se which is common in Prakrit. We find vada me 'tell me' but not *vada 
se 'tell him' where the full form asmai would be used. Zero anaphora are typic- 
ally used with passive imperatives when the recipient is obvious from the 
extralinguistic context; cf. (38). In causative constructions the pronominal 
causee and the goal are often not grammaticalized, as in (39). Similar examples 
are available from Prakrit passages; cf. (40). 

(38) dlyatam es2 
be-given+IMP she 

'Let it be given (to him).' = 'Give it (to him)!' (Mudr. 2.22.38) 
(esa (fern.) refers to the 'ring 1 , mudra (fern.).) 

(39) mudram paripalayan udghatya darsaya 
seal+ACC preserving having-opened see+CAUS+IMP 
'Open (the letter) preserving the seal and show (it to me)!' 
(Mudr. 5.9.13) 

(40) jada me paoanarh tada" gehnissam 
when me occasion then take+FUT.I 

'I will take (them) away when there is an occasion for me.' 
(Mudr. 2.22.21) 

Finally, a few words on the pragmatic flexibility of word order in Prakrit vis- 
a-vis that of Classical Sanskrit. Both Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit may place 
the focal argument in sentence-initial position. The focal argument may be re- 
' inforced by the enclitic particle of emphasis eva (jjeva in Prakrit) 'in fact, really'. 
However, rigid OV languages are at odds with the requirement of the Functional 
Sentence Perspective to place objects (which usually convey new information) in 
postverbal position in jussive sentences. The Prakrits, on the other hand, fav- 
ored strongly the postverbal position for both nominal and pronominal objects in 
jussive sentences, thus conforming to the requirement. 

Furthermore, Classical Sanskrit does not exhibit postverbal enclisis of non- 
focal objects. In other words, Sanskrit and Prakrits differed in the way they 
expressed non-contrastive till=him y but not in expressing contrastive kill him: 
Classical Sanskrit Prakrit 
kill=him tarn maraya marehi=na 
kill him tam=eva maraya tam=jjeva mare hi 

In Sanskrit, the difference between non-contrastive kill=him and contrastive 
kill him was shown solely by the emphatic particle eva, whereas Prakrit re- 
inforced the contrast by different word order. The focal object appeared in 
sentence-initial position as a phonological host to the emphatic panicle jjeva (as 
in Sanskrit), but the non-focal object follows the verb as an enclitic. 

How, then, is Carudatta's VO Sanskrit in jussive contexts (cf. (42)) to be 
evaluated? 

(42) dehi me prativacanam 
give me reply+ACC 
•Give me a reply!' (Mrcch. 10.57.4-7) 
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w allow both cliticization of the pronominal 
A rigid SOV language no, ^ ^ both ^ ^ ciassicai 

recipient and powl^J^ fc ically construcd as a single- 
Sanskrit this ^l" m ^S7 r Xc^» Ut- 'may the reply be 
argument imperanye m the P**™ Q P r * Brihtnzni Sanskrit, two-argu- 

^SaSesT* Si^noltre — (of. example (12)). VO 
"** ^naTskarSanskrii imperatives can thus be evaluated as either 
S^^^ couSU ^le. U should be observed in this 
^Sat dramatic Sanskrit, which presumably reflects a colloquial form of 
Classical Sanskrit, appears to be typologically in an intermediate position 
between Classical Sanskrit prose and the Prakrits of drama. Thus in Sanskrit 
passages of the Vikramorvaslya, VO sequences in both declarative and jussive 
sentences arc on the one hand more common than in the Vetalapancavimsati, but 
on the other hand less common than in Prakrit passages of the same drama; cf. 
Chart 2. (As in Chan 1 the Sanskrit poetic passages have been excluded from 
the statistics.) 
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1 : 5 


Dramatic Sanskrit (Vikr.) 


1 5 


8 51 1 20 
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12 
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Ratio 


1 : 5 


1 : 6.37 1 : 20 


1 : 


1.71 




Dramatic Prakrits (Vikr.) 


6 9 


3 75 6 23 


14 


10 


8 3 


Ratio 


1 : 1.5 


1 : 25 1 : 3.83 


1.4 


: 1 


2.66 : 1 



CHART 2: VO and OV orders in prose and dramatic Sanskrit 
and in dramatic Prakrit 

Chart 2 shows the intermediate position of Sanskrit prose passages of the 
Vikramorvaslya in the incidence of postverbal infinitival and pronominal objects 
in declarative sentences. The incidence of post-verbal nominal objects in the 
Sanskrit passages of the Vikramorvaslya is even higher than that found in the 
Praknt passages of the same drama. In jussive sentences, the incidence of the 
postverbal nominal object in Sanskrit passages of the Vikramorvaslya shows an 
mtermediate value between that found in prose Sanskrit (Vetalapancavimsati) and 
in Praknt passages of the same drama 

fin^S rf nSt * e c coUo< l uial it would seem that the strong verb- 

^!w th S ?"?* Pr0SC teXtS (Cate ^al in case of declarative 
Kntences with infinitival and nominal objects) may be largely a matter of literary 
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Summing up, we can agree with typologists that frequency of certain word 
order patterns reflects grammatical preferences and productivity. 7 On the other 
hand, we should not allow their quest for 'basicness' of a certain order to 
become a 'straight-jacket' for our research. This paper may demonstrate that 
functional analysis of various literary genres and the successive stages in the 
development of a single language is more insightful than causally and/or 
teleologicaUy oriented research. 
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sentence-initial 
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(ii) 


V after initial 
scene-setting 
adverbial expression 
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(iii) 


V-l in jussive sentences 
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(iv) 


Postverbal enclisis 
of pronominal objects 
in declarative sentences 
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(v) 


Postverbal enclisis 
of pronominal objects 
in jussive sentences 


+ 


+ 
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(vi) 


VO in expressions 
of volition 


+ 


+ 
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(vii) 


Zero anaphora 


rare 


rare 


rare common 



CHART 3: Verb position in different stages of Sanskrit and 

Prakrit 



Chart 3 places the dramatic Prakrits in a broader perspective of Old and Middle 
Indo-Aryan. Vedic and Brahmana Sanskrit and the Prakrits share the trend to 
place the verb immediately after the initial scene-setting adverbial expression (ii) 
and to open the jussive sentence with a verb (iii). Similarly, these three 
diachronic stages of Indo-Aryan show a predilection for postverbal enclisis of 
pronominal objects in declarative and jussive sentences (iv and v). It may be said 
that word order in Vedic and Brahmana Sanskrit and in the Prakrits is governed 
pragmatically, i.e., it is subservient to the purposes of the Functional Sentence 
Perspective. For instance, we have seen above that the unmarked position of the 
pronominal object in jussive sentences in Prakrit was post- verbal. The preverbal 
position was marked and could be exploited for the purposes of the Functional 
Sentence Perspective. (Focal objects may be preposed in 'emotive order' and 
topical objects ma> be preposed to maintain topic continuity.) If, on the other 
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han rf the basic word order is fixed by a syntactic rule of placing the verb in 
M e-final position and the object in preverbal position, then the verb stands 
Side of this perspective. This, of course, was the case of Classical Sanskrit, 
as known to us from late prose texts. 8 
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and Genevieve Lehr for their help in analyzing the Sanskrit and Prakrit texts statistically. I am 
indebted to J. Hewson (Memorial University) and L. Campbell (SUNY Albany) for their 
comments on my presentation of data and various suggestions which sharpened my perception 
of theoretical issues involved in this work Finally, I owe my thanks to participants at the 
Eighth South Asian Languages Analysis Roundtable, University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign, 30 May 1986, for their criticism of various parts of this paper Hans Henrich Hock 
(University of Illinois), Brian Joseph (Ohio State University), and Gary Holland (Berkeley). 
*Cf. the explicit statement by Patanjali: 

samskrtya samsknya padany utsrjyante tesam yathestham abhisambandho bhavati | 
tad yatha l ahara patram patram ahareti (eel Kielhom, I, 39, 11.18-9) 
Words are generated in accordance with grammatical rules, but their order 
[abhisarhbandha] is free, as in patram ahara and ahara patram "fetch the bowl".' 
2 F6r other interpretations see Hock 1982a, Hale 1987, as well as Klein's and Schaufele's 
contributions to this volume. [Editor's note] 

Manuscript P (Bengali recension) corrected several of these to (e)tacchrutva (Vet. 8.30; 
10.28). 

4 But there are also instances of postposed clausal objects: 
bruhi yad abhimatam bhavatah 
say what desire lord+GEN 
'Say what you desire!' (Vet 10.14) 
Which of the two constructions, the above or one with relative and correlative {yad abhimatam 
bhavatah tad bruhi) — i.e. VO or OV — is more basic? 

bhajasva mam (32.1) appears with the proposed object in manuscript P (Bengali recen- 
sion): mam bhajasva.. 

«CoUoquial Turkish may place the nominal object and the focal pronominal recipient in 
postverbal position: ver {u kiiabi bona 'give that book to me' (Mardin 1961-38) 

■JST* t ?, HaWk i nS ( i 983:15) ' TreqUenCy ***** reflec,s grammaUcal preferences and 
SS2 »d P Z' k ° nIy mCanS We have ° f Untuning grammatical preference and 
55S T^Tu S,Cn r 5 ' Chan8i " 8 frequencies in historica "y recessive texts can 
^S^^to qManU^ ? : r ,, ° f ° n8 ° ing Chan8M Evolving word order doublets. 
ofMtoJE [ manaC/pra8maUC func(ions « «P«ially difficult to determine in the absence 

of 2^ te JSS^^J a f S0V '^ages can achieve me same pragmatic effects 
one may say JZ^^ * use ° f ** -stance, in Hindi 

SOV sentence). In Prakrit or Si, c . P °* m (with the "elusive' particle Win an 
object sentence-initially (or finallv mSLCT- 2* Hme W0U ' d be achieved bv P lac,n 6 
to addition, the emphatic particle Vv a coX^it'^™™ (RSme,>a pa '- himm 
Position: ^~*^pa^£Z^Z££2 ° bjeCt SerUenCe ' nilial 
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1. The problem 

In this paper, I will endeavor to pinpoint certain important aspects of the notion 
'sentence* in the works of the early Sanskrit grammarians — Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. There is a general tendency among the traditional commentators on 
Panini to believe that all these three grammarians subscribed to the same notion 
of sentence, though, as shown by Kunjunni Raja (1976) and Deshpande (1980), 
the Trimunis held different views. Recently Bronkhorst (1984) has reopened the 
question, and hence a new and a fresh treatment may be called for. This pres- 
entation is a brief summary of a monograph I am writing on the subject. 1 

2. Basic issues 

We may pose the following questions in order to provide a framework for the 
discussion: 

(i) Is it absolutely necessary to have a finite verb (tin) in a sentence? 

(ii) Can there be a purely nominal sentence? 

(iii) Can there be a purely verbal sentence with no nominals in it? 

(iv) Can there be more than one finite verb in a single sentence? 

These are only some of the questions which need to be carefully answered. 
However, answers must be provided from various different angles. 

For instance, one can provide surface-oriented answers, looking purely at the 
words attested in texts. One can also provide derivation-oriented answers. A 
derivation-oriented answer may insist on the existence of certain elements in a 
sentence which are not actually attested in the surface of the text. There is no 
conflict in claiming that underlyingly each sentence must contain a finite verb, 
and yet using surface-sentences which may or may not have a finite verb. Thus, 
Katyayana's claim that each sentence must have a finite verb relates to the deeper 
derivational level and not to its surface expression. One can also look at the dia- 
chronic dimension of the evidence and see if there is any change in the pattern of 
attested sentence-structures. 

In dealing with derivation-oriented answers, one must be careful in specifying 
the particular derivational procedures proposed by different grammarians, 
keeping in mind that a grammatical derivation is after all a conceptual construct 
imposed by a grammarian on the data observed by him. Such conceptual con- 
structs differ from grammarian to grammarian, and there is no reason to believe 
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that the constructs of any one grammarian represent the true native percepUon 
of "riven language. It seems necessary to point this out, for scholars all too 
often cite insights of Patanjali to justify conclusions regarding Panini A case in 
point is Bronkhorst's (1984:310) use of Katyayana and Patanjali to detect how 
'Sanskrit speakers look upon a sentence.' The implied logic seems to be this: All 
Sanskrit speakers have a common way of looking at linguistic data. This can be 
detected from the works of KatySyana and Patanjali. Since Panini was a Sanskrit 
speaker, he must have had the same way of looking at his linguistic data. 
However, such a generalizing inference often creates serious problems in 
reconstructing the particular views held by particular grammarians regarding 
sentences which aie identical in their surface expression. In Deshpande 1985, 1 
have shown in detail how present-day judgments about 'natural ellipsis' in 
Sanskrit cannot be imputed into the works of ancient grarnmarians, because each 
of them had a different idea as to whether a given sentence was elliptical. 

3. Samarthya: Semantic-syntactic networks in Panini 

3.1. Let us first examine the term 'samartha' in the Astadhyayl. To quote J. 
A. F. Roodbergen (1974:iv): 

Practically, Pamni's term for what we call syntax is samartha. Literally, 
the term means fit', that is to say, fit for entering into meaningful combin- 
ation with other words, whether in word-groups or in sentences. Since to 
Panini the concept of samarthya suffices to account for syntactic relation- 
ships in any kind of utterance, he dispenses with formally defining what a 
sentence (vakya ) is. 

What is not totally clear is whether there is any formal relationship between the 
notions of vakya and samartha in PJnini's original system. I fully agree with 
Roodbergen that because Panini has the concept of samarthya, he can dispense 
with formally defining what a vakya 'sentence' is. However, does the notion of 
samarthya define a vakya in Panini? G. V. Devasthali (1974:212) comes close to 
holding such a position: The idea of vakya will have to be accepted where we 
find the samarthya; but in the absence of samarthya there can be no vakya also.' 
Mahavir (1984:28) holds the opposite view, namely that there is no connection 
between the notions of samartha and vakya in Panini. The relationship between 
these notions thus needs a careful reanalysis. 

3.2. As a possible implication of P 8.1.28 (tihh atiriah 'a finite verb after a 
finite verb'), it is generally claimed that Panini accepts the possibility of 
samarthya between two finite verbs. However, bevasthali 1974 argues that this 
is an impossibility and that there is no passage in the Veda to show a case of a 
finite verb preceded by a semantically and syntactically related finite verb. He 
cites the examples in (1) and (2) and says (1974:213): 'the tins, ydksi and gdya 
are preceded by the tins vaksi and area which are evidendy asamartha. 1 

(1) a devan vaksi y£ksi ca (RV 6.16.2c) 
'Bring the gods hither and sacrifice to them ' 

(2) area gaya ca vedh^se (RV 6.16.22c) 
'Recite and sing for the master.' 
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In terms of attestation, what is beyond dispute is the fact that in these 
examples, finite verbs which are preceded by finite verbs do retain their high- 
pitch accent. On the other hand, Devasthali's claim that these pairs of verbs are 
semantically and syntacatically asamartha with each other is very doubtful. The 
forms vaksi and yaksi obviously share the same agent and patient, are linked by 
ca 'and', and obviously are semantically and syntactically related to each other. 
The same holds true for area and gdya in the second example. These verbs like- 
wise belong to a common semantic and syntactic network. 

I have argued elsewhere (Deshpande 1980:1 Iff) that according to Pamni, two 
verbs and verbal notions can be related to each other semantically and 
syntactically. He has the notion of dhatusambandha 'relationship between two 
roots' (cf. P 3.4.1: dhatusambandhe pratyayah), and he talks about a plurality of 
finite verbs being semantically interdependent (P 8.1.35: chandasy anekam api 
sakanksam). There is no justification for believing that these verbs are semant- 
ically and syntactically unrelated in the opinion of Panini. A similar set of related 
verbs sharing one or more karakas is referred to in P 8.131 (gaty-artha-lota In na 
cet karakam sarvanyat). According to this rule, a rya-future form, cooccurring 
with a semantically related imperative form of the verb meaning 'to go', does not 
become unaccented, if not all the karakas of these two verb forms are totally 
different, i.e., if there are at least some shared karakas. The examples cited by 
Devasthali fit a similar pattern. Such an interpretation of the evidence cited by 
Devasthali may allow us to differentiate his examples from an example like (3). 
Here, the agent of the imperative form dtisrja is the Vratya, while the agent of 
hosydmi is in the first person and therefore different. Here one can say that the 
two finite verbs are semantically and syntactically unrelated to each other 
(asamartha) and hence the verb hosydmi retains its accent 

(3) svayarn enam abhyud£tya bruyad vratyati srja hosyamiti 
(AV 15.12.2) 

'Having approached him himself he should say "Vratya, give 
permission, I am about to sacrifice.' 
Thus, the evidence in Panini's rules points to the conclusion that in his view, 
two or more finite verbs could be samartha, i.e. 'semantically and syntactically 
related' with each other. 

4. KstySyana's objections and revisions 

4.1. KStyayana feels that it is necessary to define the notion of vakya 
sentence' and to bring several sections of Panini's grammar under the governing 
condition 'in the same sentence' (samanavakye), since according to his 
understanding of the notion of samartha, the latter notion was not capable of 
removing certain derivational problems. For instance, consider the example 
quoted by Patanjali to illustrate this problem: 

(4) nadyah tisthati kule 

of the river (he) stands on the bank 

'(He) stands on the bank of the river.' (MB Vol. I, p. 368) 
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j hv Pata niali (and presumably by Katyayana on whose behalf 
It is argued by Patanjan v nadyah and kale are 

Patanjali is P re - ntin ^ and the words tisthati and 

Z7T^o^ *« is no such rdationship between 

J? JS f ^KlW- * * is -terpretation, the word **** is preceded 
b\ romantically and syntactically unrelated (asamartha) word (nadyah), and 
hence by P 8 1 28 (tirih atihah), the verb tisthati cannot become unaccented, 
Souoh it ought to be. To avoid this difficulty, Katyayana proposes that rules 
£ P 8 1 ^8 should not be governed by P 2.1.1 (samarthah padavidhih), but by 
a newly designed and aaded condition: samanavakye 'in the same sentence'.- 

4 -> Katyayana realizes that Panini has not provided a definition of the term 
vakT* 'sentence', and that a definition must be provided. Katyayana provides 
two definitions of the notion vakya: 
V5rttika9onP2.1.1: 

akhyatarh sav^aya-karaka-vis^sanarh v Sky am 

'A sentence is (a group of words consisting of) a finite verb along 

with related indeclinable^ karakas, and qualifying words.' 
Varttika 10 on P 2.1.1: 

ekatiri 

'A sentence has one (Le. at least one, and no more than one) finite 
verb.' 

With these two definitions, if we look at example (4), we can say that it is a 
vakya 'sentence' according to these definitions, and that the verb tisthati is 
preceded by the noil-verb item nadyah 'in the same sentence' (samSnavakye). 
Accordingly, KatySyana feels that his revised formulation accounts for the 
desired loss of accent in the form tisthati, in spite of the fact that in his view, 
these two words are not semantically or syntactically related to each other. 

This brings out an important point missed in Devasthali's discussion. As 
noted earlier, Devasthali (1974:212) says: 'The idea of vakya will have to be 
accepted where we find the samarthya; but in the absence of samarthya there can 
be no vakya also.' Contrary to Devasthali's view, Katyayana felt the need to re- 
design the procedure precisely because, in his opinion, two words could belong 
to a sentence, even when they were not samartha 'semantically and syntactically 
related to each other'. In Katyayana's own terminology, yukta-yukta 'items 
connected to connected items', i.e. indirectly connected items, are asamartha to 
each other, though he is willing to admit that they belong to the same sentence. 
5. Nominal and verbal sentences in Panini 

5.1. The evidence in Panini generally seems to indicate the following: 

(a) There can be purely nominal sentences and their derivation does not 
require the assumption of an underlying finite verb 

(b) There can be verbal sentences which are a mix of verbal and nominal 
items. 
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(c) There cannot be any purely verbal sentences, in the sense that they 
contain only one or more finite verb forms and do not contain at least 
underlyingly a nominal element. 

(d) The evidence in the Ast2dhy2yl shows that there are at least some 
nominal expressions which do not require cooccurrence of a verb for 
their derivation. But no verb form can be derived without at least the 
underlying cooccurrence of a nominal item. 

5.2. I shall briefly review the evidence in Pacini's grammar which supports 
the above conclusions. The most crucial rule in this connection is P 2.3.46 
(pratipadikartha-lihga-parimana-vacana-matre prathama). Without getting into 
the details of its interpretational history, it may be pointed out that while other 
case endings are either prescribed to denote particular karakas or are conditioned 
by the cooccurrence of particular items (karakavibhakti vs. upapadavibhakti), the 
nominative case endings (prathamS) are prescribed only to denote the meaning of 
the nominal stem, its gender and number, and nothing else. The implication is 
that the nominative case is used when no additional syntactic meanings such as 
'agent' or 'patient' need to be or remain to be denoted. Thus, an expression such 
as ramah sundarah Hama (is) handsome' can be derived without any reference to 
a finite verb. Here, Rama is neither agent nor patient of any stated or understood 
verb, and hence such roles do not need to be expressed by any item. This makes 
the nominals ramah and sundarah eligible for the residual or default case, the 
nominative. 

It is crucial to realize, as demonstrated by Cardona (1976), that Panini does 
not define the nominative as the case of the subject of the sentence, nor as the 
case of the agent of an active verb or patient of a passive verb. The nominative 
case according to the original system is added to an item if any semantic roles like 
'agent' either do not remain to be expressed or do not need to be. 

The Pacinian derivation of example (5) may make this point clear. 
(5) ramah grarnarh gacchati 

Rama+Nom village+Acc go+present 3rd sing act 
'Rama goes to the village.' 
According to P 3.4.69 (lah karmani ca bhave cakarmakebhyah [kartari P 3. 
4.67]), a finite verb ending (= la) can be selected to express either the notion of 
agent (kartr), patient (karman), or action (bhava). In the form gacchati of (5), the 
finite verb ending -ti expresses the syntactic meaning 'agent' (kartr). Now, 
while the meaning 'agent' is expressed by the affix -ti, the meaning patient' 
frarman) remains unexpressed on the verb. P 2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya), governed 
the condition P 2.3. 1 (anabhihite), introduces the accusative case to denote the 
meaning 'patient' (karman), if this meaning has not been denoted otherwise (by a 
finite verb ending etc.). Thus the word grama gets the accusative case. The fin- 
ite verb affix -ti already expresses the notion of 'agent' and hence this notion 
does not need to be expressed again by another morphological item. Thus, the 
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word rama gets the residual normative case. A similar process of case assign- 
ment applies to passive sentences^ sentcncc> the nominative thus is not 
Even when there, ^^"^^^ as a residualor default 
dCfin 1n e n ^atment of the nominative is that the 

y L vTor yavat 'while': A word like ca is theoretically a nominative 
to^^SSvJ ending eventually is deleted by P 2.3.82 (avyaySd , P - 
fuS) ^us according to Panini, there can be a number of nominatives in any 
given sentence. Compare for instance example (6). 

(6) ramah api odanarh phalam va" 
Rama+Nom even+Nom rice+Acc fruit+Acc or+Nom 
na khSdati 

not+Nom eats 

'Even Rama eats neither rice nor fruit.' 

This concept of the nominative case in non-subject positions is unique to 
Sanskrit grammar, and is used primarily to give the status of pada 'inflected 
word' to items which are uninfected in their surface expression. It has no syn- 
tactic value whatsoever. However, it is an integral feature of the Pacinian 
system, since it is needed for applying to the indeclinables the normal rules of 
morphophonemics, compounding, etc. It can therefore not be overlooked. 

5,3. The original Paninian system also handles the derivation of certain 
participial clauses without the assumption of a finite verb. For instance, let us 
evaluate example (7). 

(7) ramah gatah 
Rama+Nom gone+Nom 
'Rama went.' 

In this sentence, the participle form gata is derived from the root gam by 
adding the past participle affix -Kta (= ta) with the syntactic meaning 'agent' 
(kartr) by P 3.4.72 (gatyartha^armaka-slisa-s^h-sthasa-vasa-jana-niha-jlryati- 
bhyas ca). Since the notion of 'agent' has thus already been expressed by the 
affix -ra, the agent rama gets the residual or default nominative by P 2.3.46 
(pi^tipadika^a-lmga-parmiana-vacana-matre prathamS). Thus, the derivation of 
example (7) does not require the assumption of a finite verb in the original 
system of Panini. 

5.4. As I have demonstrated elsewhere (Deshpande 1980:47-65), Pacini's 
system handles the derivation of certain infinitival sentences without the 
assumption of a finite verb. For instance, according to the original Paninian 
scheme, in example (8) the infinitival affix -turn denotes the syntactic meaning 
'agent' by P.3.4.67 (kartari krt). Since the meaning 'agent' has already been 
expressed, the agent rama (and its preferential adjectival, samartha) gets the 
residual norninative affix. Thus, the sentence does not require the assumption of 
a finite verb. 
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(8) ramah g an turn samarthah 
Rama+Nom go+Inf able+Nom 
'Rama (is) able to go.' 

5.5. Can one have a purely verbal sentence which does not involve any 
nominals in its derivation? The verdict of the original Paninian system would be 
negative. While it is possible to derive a purely nominal sentence without a finite 
verb, no finite verb can be derived in Panini's system without assuming its 
coreference with at least an understood nominal. Panini's rules governing the 
category of 'person' for a verbal form make this quite explicit. Consider 
p 1.4.105 (yusmady upapade samanadhikarane sthaniny api madhyamah). Ac- 
cording to this rule, a verb root takes a second-person affix if the verb cooccurs 
with a preferential pronoun yusmad 'you', even if that pronoun is deleted from 
the surface by ellipsis. Thus to derive a single-word sentence such as (9), one 
must assume that the verb cooccurs with the pronoun warn 'you' and that the 
pronoun has been deleted from the surface through ellipsis. Without this 
assumption, it is not possible to derive the form gacchasi. Thus, the underlying 
structure of (9), according to Panini, would have to be identical with that of (10). 
Here Panini makes use of the notion of natural ellipsis to derive expressions 
which in his opinion cannot be derived otherwise. (For details of the notion of 
ellipsis in Panini, see Kiparsky 1982 and Deshpande 1985.) 

(9) gacchasi 
'(You) go.' 

(10) tvarh gacchasi 
'You go.' 

6. Katyayana's contribution to syntactic theory 

6.1. While discussing the notion of sentence, Devasthali 1974 essentially 
focussed on the implications of P.8.1.28 (tihh atiriah) and did not take into 
account the dimension of syntax. It is in the context of syntax that Panini and 
Katyayana differ significantly from each other. I have pointed out some of these 
differences in Deshpande 1980, but here I will deal with these differences more 
systematically. Syntactically, the most crucial contribution of Katyayana is his 
doctrine that every sentence is underlyingly a verbal sentence, and that there are 
n o pure nominal sentences. This notion has been developed consistently by 
Katyayana in a number of Varttikas. 

As seen in section 4.2, Katyayana defines the sentence as a group of words 
centered around a finite verb (Varttika 9 on P 2.1.1: akhyatam savyaya-karaka- 
v isesanam vakyam; and Varttika 10 on P 2.1.1: ekatih). In the same section, I 
h ave discussed the implication of Katyayana's claim that a sentence can have 
°nly one finite verb. Here I will focus on the fact that a sentence must have a 
fi nite verb. With this assumption, how can one deal with all the nominal sen- 
te nces one finds in Sanskrit? Katyayana's answer is that there is an understood 
finite verb in every nominal sentence; cf. Varttika 11 on P 2.3.1: ... astir bha- 
vantlparah prathamapuruso 'prayujyamano 'py asti. A finite verb form of the 
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h 'rn he ^ ) is understood in purely nominal sentences making them 
verb to be (as ) is unu* ™ tenccs The syntactic implications of such 

derivational!^ 

•if not already expressed'), thus making the nominative his defau t case, Katy 5 - 
vana considers other reformulations for the nominative. One of these is as in 
(11) This formulation specifies that the nominative is added to words express- 
ing certain karakas, an interpretation which requires at least an underlying 
presence of some verbal notion. 

(11) abhihite pratham5 (MB, Vol. I, p. 262) 

The nominative case is used after a word if its karaka classification 
has already been expressed otherwise (abhihite).' 
How, then, would such a requirement be satisfied by purely nominal 
sentences such as (12)? 

(12) vrksah plaksah 
tree+Nom plaksa+Nom 

Tlaksa (is) a tree.' (MB, Vol. I, p. 462) 

In the absence of a verb, there could be no karaka classification for the 
nominals vrksa and plaksa in this sentence, so how could one explain the nom- 
inative? While for Panini the case form would be the residual or default 
nominative, Katyayana argues that we impute the verb asti in this sentence, thus 
making vrksa 'the tree' the agent of that verb. Since the notion of agency would 
now be expressed by the affix -ri, the nominals would get the nominative case by 
the formulation abhihite prathama The nominative case (is used for words) if 
(their karaka classification has already been) expressed otherwise.' 

An interesting feature of this formulation is that it allows the derivation of 
participial constructions without the assumption of a finite verb, because the 
karaka classifications can be explained in relation to the participial affixes and be 
expressed by them (Varttika 5 on P 2.3.1: tin-kjt-taddhita-samasaih parisarh- 
khyanam). Thus, the formulation in (1 1) allows certain kinds of nominal con- 
structions, as long as there are items with affixes capable of expressing karaka 
classifications. 

6.3. According to Khandadeva, the above represents Katyayana's position. 3 
But while the formulation in (11) works for the example in (12), Katyayana's 
ultimate proposal is formulated as in (13). 

(13) tin-samanadhikarane prathama (MB, Vol. I, p. 462) 

The nominative case is used after a word if it is coreferential with the 
finite verb ending.' 

Against this proposal, consider examples (14) - (16). In (14), the finite-verb 
2* it Sk SS - S T ' agent '' md hence ^ a 8 ent rama is coreferential 
S) L affix' 71 8 ? n0minatiVC CaSC b * «■* a 8 reement ™»e ^ (»)• In 
cSferen^ wi h fT w n0tl ° n ' PatiCnt '' "* thcrefore the P«ient odana is 

z^^&tz^S^r* And in (l6) - ^ ^ 

uon al0nc » ^ h ence the agent is not coreferential 
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with it. Therefore, the agent rama does not get the nominative case, but the in- 
strumental. Since there is no word which is preferential with an action-ex- 
pressing verbal affix, there cannot be any nominative of agreement in a sentence 
of this type. 

(14) ramah odanam khadati 
Rama+Nom rice+Acc eat+act 3rd sing present 
'Rama eats rice.' 

(15) ramena odanah khSdyate 
Rama+Inst rice+Nom eat+pass 3rd sing present 
'Rice is eaten by Rama.' 

(16) ramena gamy ate 

Rama+Inst go+impersonal pass 3rd sing present 

Lit: 'Going is done by Rama.' 
6.4. However, the above proposal poses problems in dealing with nominal 
sentences. Katyayana's answer consists in reasserting the claim that in such 
nominal sentences, a finite verb form of the verb as 'to be' should be understood 
(Varttika 6 on P 2.3.46: tiri-sam2n2dhikarana iti cet tirio 'prayoge pratha- 
mavidhih; Varttika 7: uktam purvena). The assumption of the verb asti makes it 
possible for KatySyana to deal with the syntax of sentences such as (7), (8), and 
(12) (repeated here for convenience) as follows. 

(7) ramah gatah 
Rama+Nom gone+Nom 
'Rama went.' 

(8) ramah g an turn samaithah 
Rama+Nom go+Inf able+Nom 
'Rama (is) able to go.' 

(12) vrksah plaksah 

tree+Nom plaksa+Nom 

'Plaksa (is) a tree.' (MB, Vol. I, p. 462) 

Sentence (7), ramah gatah, will be explained as having the underlying form 
ramah gatah asti (or perhaps asit ?). In this underlying structure, the agent rama 
is preferential with the affix -ti of the verb, and hence it gets the nominative by 
Katyayana's agreement rule. Here the original syntactic value of the participial 
affix -ta as denoting 'agent' is not contradicted by the imputed finite verb, but 
remains derivationally unutilized. This 'non- utilization' is very important in 
Katyayana's theory. Consider example (17). In this sentence, the participial 
affix -ta is used in the sense of 'patient' (karman), while the affix -ti of the 
imputed finite verb asti denotes the sense of 'agent' (kartr). Thus, the sense of 
^e participial affix is in conflict with the sense of the imputed finite verb affix. 
Vet the nominative case of the word rdvana is, in this theory, strictly decided by 
its conference with the imputed finite verb affix. In Panini's scheme, on the 
other hand, its nominative marking is by 'default', since the patient ravana is 
already marked by the participial ending oihatah. 
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ravanah hatah [asti] 

Snst Sa + Nom krl.ed+Non. [is, 
"RSvana is killed by Rama. 

In examples like (12) vrksah plaksah, KStySyana imputes the verb form asti 
into tSe underlying structure. In this way, the agent vrksah becomes coreferen- 
ual with the finite verb affix -ri which denotes agent , and thus vrfaa* becomes 
elieible for the nominative by Katyayana's agreement rule. 

In example (8), ramah ganturh samarthah 'Rama is able to go, Katyayana 
would a-ain impute the verb form asti. I have discussed this example and its 
complexities in detail elsewhere (Deshpande 1980:71 and 106-8). Because of 
these complexities, Katyayana is forced to change the meaning of the affix -turn: 
For Pamni, the affixes -turn and -rvJ invariably mean 'agent' (kartr). Katyayana, 
on the other hand, proposes that they are preferential with the finite verb of the 
matrix sentence (Varttika on P 3.4.26: a ca tumunah samanadhikarane). In any 
case, in example (8), the word rdma turns out to be preferential with the affix -ti 
of the imputed verb form asti, and hence gets the nominative case by Katya- 
yana's agreement rule. 

7. Historically justifiable understanding of Panini's syntax 

After comparing Katyayana's ideas with those of Panini, it must be said that 
while Katyayana does advance interesting new ideas, he does not provide an 
overall systematic alternative which would take care of all areas of derivation. In 
contrast with Katyayana's proposals, Panini 

(i) maintains the derivational distinction between nominal and verbal 
sentences; 

(ii) defines the nominative as a residual or default case, thereby enabling 
it to serve several additional purposes; 

(iii) covers purely nominal expressions which have no karaka value 
whatsoever; 

(iv) covers verbal sentences by ascribing values such as 'agent' and 'patient' 
to the finite verb affixes; 

(v) covers participial sentences without having to impute finite verbs into 
them; and finally 

(vi) covers nominati ves for indeclinables so that they may be eligible for 
proper morphophonemic and compounding operations etc. 

While it thus clearly appears from the above discussion that Panini's original 
system offers a theoretically more satisfactory and wider coverage of Sanskrit 
entences, it must also be admitted that Katyayana's ideas about the sentence and 
mereSrT 7 f * T VClb SUCh * S asti were acce P«* by Patanjali, and 

t^n^T^T' aDd ^ influCnccd 'volution of the philo- 
sophical positions held by later Pacinian grammarians. 

8. Patanjali's views on the sentence 

an, uronkhorst, and others have generally argued that Katyayana 
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and Patanjali held the same view, and the passages from the Mahabhasya referred 
to so far m this paper would seem to support that conclusion. In many places 
Patanjali advocates that 

(a) there must a finite verb in the sentence; 

(b) if there is no verb in the sentence- surface, then we must impute the verb 
asti into it; 

(c) there cannot be more than one verb in a single sentence. 

On closer inspection it appears that Patanjali's support for the first two notions 
is quite firm. In part, Devasthali (1974:209) attributes to Patanjali the passage na 
hi kriyavinirmuktam vakyam asti 'there is no sentence without a verb'; but as V. 
N. Jha (1980:90) shows, this statement is not found in the Mahabhasya. Still, 
the substance of the statement is very much in accord with Patanjali's attested 
statements. 

But there is evidence to argue that Patanjali's support for the last notion (i.e. 
notion (c)) was only half-hearted. I base my conclusion on the fact that in many 
places Patanjali argues quite clearly that a finite verb can in fact be linked with 
another finite verb. I quote the passages in (18) and (19). (See also MB, Vol. I, 
p. 330.) 

(18) pacati bhavati | . . . pacaday ah kriy a bhavati-kriy ayah kartryo 
bhavanti | 

'Cooking is taking place ... In such sentences, actions like cooking 
become agents of the action of being.' (MB, Vol. I, p. 256) 

( 1 9) kriy api kriy ayepsitatama bhavati | 

l^ven an action can be the desired goal of another action.' 

(MB, Vol. I, p. 277) 
Based on these and other references in the Mahabhasya, later medieval writers 
like Giridharabhatta argue that according to Patanjali there could be more than 
one finite verb in a single sentence and that he differed from the opinion of 
Katyayana. 4 Giridharabhatta supports this conclusion by quoting Bhartrhari. 
He finally states that according to the followers of Patanjali there are three kinds 
of sentences: 5 

(i) pure nominal sentences containing no finite verbs, 

(ii) sentences having more than one finite verb, and 

(iii) sentences containing nominals and finite verbs. 

The same conclusions were reached by Giridharabhatta's preceptor, 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, in his Padavakyaratnakara (259-264), who explicitly 
refers (461) to the Mahabhasya as being ekatih-vakya-vidvesin 'opposed to the 
view that the sentence can have only one finite verb.' The last two assumptions 
of Giridhara and Gokulanatha can be supported on the basis of evidence from the 
Mahabhasya. Referring to the sentence in (20) below, Nagesa in his Parama- 
laghumarVjusa (110) points out that here the two finite verbs become part of the 
same single sentence. Kaundabhatta, referring to the same example, says that 
according to the Mahabhasya this is a single sentence with two finite verbs 
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■^ficvflkvafl Vaiya*arana-bhusana-sara p. 47). The commentary 

IJS^tcl us thai (20) is a single sentence, but that passages m he 
va such as the ones quoted above suggest this conclusion. (See also 
Dikshit 1980.) Thus, the traditions of later grammarians and Naryayikas concur 
feu Patanjali accepted the presence of more than one verb in a single sentence. 
However the opinion of Giridhara and GokulanStha that Patanjali accepted pure 
nominal sentences without the ellipsis of asti cannot be supported m light of the 
known evidence from the MahSbhasya. 

(20) pas'ya mrgo dhavati 
Look, the deer is running.' 

8.2. The gist of Patanjali's views on the sentence, then, is that for him there 
must be a verb in a sentence, but that there could be more than one verb in a 
single sentence. This understanding of Patanjali's views distinguishes his ideas 
from those of Panini and KatySyana, and allows us to see the continuum of 
changing ideas in the early Paninian tradition. To the extent that PatarVjali sup- 
ports Katyayana's notion that there must be a finite verb in a sentence, he differs 
from Panini. However, to the extent that he allows the semantic and syntactic 
linking of several finite verbs into a single sentence, he agrees with Panini and 
differs from Katyayana. 

Thus, we must distinguish between passages where PatarVjali is basically 
explaining Katyayana's notion that there can be only one verb in a sentence, from 
those passages where he offers his own view that verbs can indeed be 
semantically and syntactically linked. In example (21) below, Patanjali cannot 
find any link between the two verbs. However, as for (18), he says that the ac- 
tion of cooking is the agent of the verb bhavati. This relationship is identical 
with the relation that can exist between an action expressed by a verbal noun such 
as paka to the verb vartate in pako vartate 'cooking is going on'. Here, Patanjali 
admits that the action represented by the verbal noun is the agent of the verb, and 
he uses the word samavaya to characterize this relationship. 6 

(21) pacati pathati 

'X is cooking, X is studying.' 
In more than one passage, Patanjali has shown that one action can be 
syntactically and semantically linked with another action. By looking at all of 
these, one can draw the following conclusions: For Patanjali, the two actions 
expressed in (21) were not semantically and syntactically directly related; that is, 
one action was not a karaka of the other action. However, such a karaka relation 
bem i two actions ; obtained in examples like (18) and (20). Examples like (18) 
d£2 r"'^, S k ingl l SentenCCS f ° r Pata ^ ali ' ^ ^e type (21) probably 
^ssibilitv ST^ ?a ^ Jali ° bvi0USl * was »<* opposed to allowing the 
S vlw 1S indLT 1C an V yntaCtiC rdationshi P be ^n two finite verbs. 
2^fa?£^ , T K ^y^ to the position we have recon- 
structed tor Panini, though not identical in every respect 
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9. Conclusions 

The results of the present discussion can be tabulated as in Table I below. A 
more detailed evaluation of the theoretical implications of these different notions 
of sentence, and a study of the probable causes for the observed shifts in 
position, will be taken up in a separate monograph. 



Panini 

Katyayana 

Patanjali 



Pure nominal 
sentence 

Possible 
Not possible 
Not possible 



Finite verb 

Possible 

Necessary 

Necessary 



Plurality of verbs 
in a single sentence 

Possible 
Not possible 
Possible 



TABLE I: The notion of sentence in Panini, K5ty5yana, and 
Patanjali: Similarities and differences 



NOTES 

^The larger monograph has since appeared as Deshpande 1987. 

2 Varttika 13 on P.2.1.1: samarthanighate hi samanadhikarana-yukta-yuktesupsarhkhyanam 
asamarthatvat, and Varttika 10: samahavSkye nighSta-yusmad-asmad-adesah. 

3 Katyayanas tu na prStipadikarthe prathamS ... api tu abhihitakarakatvam eva prathamarthah | 
... yatrapi kriyapadasravanarh tatrapi 'astir bhavantl' 'ty anenadhyahartavyam. Bhatta- 
tantrarahasya, pp. 79-80. 

4 See: phanibhasyakrtas tu ekatih vakyam iti nanumanyante | ... anekatihantam apy ekam 
vakyam manyante | (Vibhaktyarthanirnaya p. 65). 

^Evarh subantasamudJyas tiriantasamudJyah subantatinantobhayasamudayas' ca thvidham 
v5kyam ... id mahabhasyanusarinah (Vibhaktyarthanirnaya p. 67). 

6 Krdabhihito bhavo dravyavad bhavad | kim idarh dravyavad id | dravyarh kriyaya 
samav5yarh gacchati | karh samav5yam | dravyarh kriyabhinirvrttau saclhanatvam upaiu | tadvac 
casya bhavasya krdabhihitasya bhavad | pako vartate iu | (MB, Vol. II, p. 57). 



PSninian reflections on Vedic infinitives: 
On the meaning of tumartha 
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1. Introduction 

In the past few decades, there has been a controversy over whether Panini's 
grammar can be used as a tool for the interpretation of the Vedic texts. Western 
scholars tend to claim that it cannot be used in this way, while Indian scholars 
generally argue that it is indeed a valuable tool for Vedic interpretation. In this 
paper, I wish to pursue the reverse question: What is the value of Vedic data in 
interpreting Panini's grammar? While I generally agree with the view that 
Panini's grammar is inadequate in its description of the Vedic language, I would 
like to examine to what extent a study of the Vedic language may help us arrive at 
a qualitatively superior understanding of Panini's grammar. Traditional com- 
mentators on Panini's grammar have generally paid much less attention to his 
rules which apply to the Vedic language, since their primary focus is on the 
classical Sanskrit usage. A study of Vedic syntax allows us to see the full 
potential of some of Panini's rules. Similarly a study of Vedic usage allows us 
to locate the exact inadequacies of Panini's grammar. This approach may reveal 
that Panini's own rules of Vedic are sometimes guided by linguistic usage closer 
to his own time. This paper discusses these issues by focussing on Panini's 
rules relating to Vedic infinitives. The conclusion of the paper is that a study of 
Vedic usage in relation to Panini allows us to have a more realistic interpretation 
of his rules and a better perception of their underlying formative forces. 

2. Older interpretation of tumartha in Panini 

2.1. The expression tumartha occurs in two rules of the Astadhyayl. In 
P 2.3.15 (tumarthac ca bhavavacanat), the word tumartha is a bahuvrihi com- 
pound, meaning 'a word which has the (same) meaning as the affix -turn: In 
P 3.4.9 (tumarthe se-sen-...) the word tumartha is used as a tatpurusa 
compound designating 'the meaning of -turn'. This rule says that the Vedic 
infinitive affixes listed in the rule occur in the meaning of -turn. The obvious 
question then is what is the meaning of -turn! 

In previous work (Deshpande 1980) I discussed these questions at length. 
There I pointed out that as far as the syntactic meaning of the affix is concerned, 
-turn denotes the agent (kartr) for Panini. I also indicated that for Katyayana, the 
meaning of -turn may be agent (kartr) or object (karman) depending on whether 
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the main verb in the construction is active or passive. I further showed that for 
Pataniali the meaning of -turn was invariably the notion of action (bhava). I 
argued at length why the views of Katyayana and Patanjali do not seem to 
represent the view of Panini that -turn denotes the syntactic meaning agent 
(kartr). However, an affix such as -turn denotes not only the notion of agent, it 
also denotes other notions, such as one action being the purpose of the other 
action (kriyayam kriyarthayam in P 3.3.10). Such other meanings must be 
included in the meaning of -turn in interpreting the expression tumartha in Panini. 

2.2. My earlier argument was as follows. P 3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriyayam 
kriyarthayam) prescribes the affixes -tumUN and -NvuL after verb roots to 
express the idea of an action being the purpose of another action. Then the next 
rule, P 3.3.11 (bhavavacanas ca) says that words denoting action (bhava) may 
also occur in the meaning of one action being the purpose of another. I then 
connected P 3.3.11 to the use of the word tumartha in P 2.3.15 (tumarthac ca 
bhavavacanat) and interpreted the rule to mean that a word denoting action 
(bhava), if it is in the meaning of -turn, namely if it denotes the meaning of one 
action being the purpose of another action (kriyayam kriyarthayam), then one 
should add a dative affix after such a word. The commentary Kasikavrtti on P 
2.3.15 makes the same connection of this rule with P 3.3.11, quoting the 
example pakaya vrajari 'goes for the purpose of cooking'. Thus, through the use 
of the expression tumarthdt in P 2.3.15, Panini was believed to have established 
the equivalence of the infinitive of purpose with the dative of action nouns. All 
the examples cited for this rule by the Kasikavrtti are examples involving one 
action being the purpose of another. 

2J. The same interpretation of the word tumartha is generally carried for- 
ward in the rule P 3.4.9 (tumarthe se-sen-ase-asen-kse-kasen-adhyai-adhyain- 
kadhyai-kadhyain-s^yai-sadhyain-tavai-taveh-tavenah '(In Vedic), the affix- 
es -se, -seS, -ase, -aseN, -Kse, -KaseN, -adhyai, -adhyaiN, -Kadhyai, -Ka- 
dhyaiN, -Sadhyai, -SadhyaiN, -tavai, -taveN, and -taveN are used in the 
meaning of -turn. In Deshpande 1980:54, 1 stated, 'All the affixes taught in this 
rule are affixes deriving Vedic dative infinitives and share with the affix -tuniUN 
the meaning of one action being the purpose of another action expressed by the 
main verb.' The Kasikavrtti does not significantly add to our knowledge of the 
expression tumarthe, and following Patanjali's opinion, it simply says that tum- 
arthe in this rule refers to action (bhava) and that all these affixes occur in the 
sense of action. I have pointed out previously that such an interpretation is 
grossly inadequate and must be rejected. In their explicit discussion of these 
\edic .orrns me commentators generally fail to explain the infinitival value of 
mese I e^ic .orms, though some paraphrase them with -mm-infmiaves. 
3. Necessity for a new interpretation 

rj'h h 'l!^ h ? wcvcr - *e expression tumartha needs further clan- 
<icanon m the ^ght of evidence from Vedic texts. Consider the following usages: 
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(1) s'ravanayapi bahubhir yo na labhyah (KU 2.8) 

Lit: Tie (the Self) who is not to be obtained even for hearing by 
many 

(2) na bahyan sabdan saknuyad grahanaya (BAU 2.4.7) 
'One may not be able to grasp the external sounds.' 

(3) alam v3 are idam vijnanaya (BAU 2.4.13) 
'It is enough, my dear, to know this.' 

3.2. While modern scholars including Delbriick (1888) have wondered 
whether forms like grahanaya in examples like (2) above are not just verbal 
nouns, but infinitives, Panini does not prescribe an infinitive affix which would 
give us these forms. From the Paninian point of view, these would have to be 
datives of action nouns. We can emphasize that in the examples above, there is 
no purposive relation between actions which would be required for Panini's 
kriyayarh kriyarthayam (3.3.10) to apply: While a modern interpreter may be 
able to read the nouns or pronouns in these usages as purposives depending on 
non-action verbs or non-verbs, the relation between the actions (in Panini's 
sense) is not purposive. This is clear even in the case of -rum-infinitives in con- 
junction with verbs like sale, jnd, labh. The very fact that Panini needed to 
formulate separate rules, P 3.4.65 (saka-dhrsa-jna-gla-ghata-rabha-labha-saha- 
rhasty-arthesu tumun) and P 3.4.66 (paryaptivacanesv alam-arthesu), to take care 
of infinitives in conjunction with such verbs and with alam indicates that he did 
not view the relation between actions in such constructions as being purposive. 

These added rules in Panini are needed to take care of infinitival constructions 
such as (T), (2'), and (3'), which are equivalent to the verbal-noun con- 
structions (1), (2), and (3) and cannot be explained within the Paninian system 
by rule 3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriyayarii kriyarthayam), but must be accounted 
for by the just-stated rules P 3.4.65-66. 

( 1 ') srotum labhyah (= sravanaya labhyah) 

(2') saknuyad grahl turn (= saknuyad grahanaya) 

( 3 ' ) alam vijnatum (= alam vijnanaya) 

If one takes the expression tumarthdt in P 3.3.15 (tumarthac ca bhavavacanat) 
as referring exclusively to kriyaydm kriyarthayam in P 3.3.10, then one would 
have to say that there is no real Paninian way to derive the constructions (1), (2), 
and (3). This would be all the more embarassing in view of the fact that Panini 
does have independent rules to take care of the paraphrase constructions i 1), 
(2-), and (3'). 

4. New interpretation of tumartha 

4.1. This is the point where one needs to go beyond the traditional commen- 
tators and see if there is another viable interpretation of P 2.3.15 (tumarthac ca 
bhavavacanat). I would like to suggest that the expression tumartha m this ru e is 
inclusive of the meaning kriyaydm kriyarthaydm, but not limited to it. It is 
inclusive of all rules which prescribe the affix -turn, and all the variety of the 
meanings of the affix -turn. Such an interpretation of P 2.3.13 (tumartha. ca 
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bhavavacanst) allows us to explain examples (1), (2) and (3), in a routinely 

^"""ow take this new inclusive interpretation of the term n^anha 
t0 p 3 4 9 (tlarthe S e-sen-ase-asen-kse-kasen^ 

dhviidhyai-sadhvain-tavai-taveh-taven which provides us with the Vedic 
fnHni infixes i, -osr. -adhyai, W, and .|«vr (with various different 
diacritics for deriving differently accented forms etc.). All these affixes are said 
to occur in the meaning of -turn. This new inclusive meaning of the term turn- 
artful 'meaning of -rum will allow us to derive a great variety of Vedic infinitival 
usages, which otherwise were beyond the scope of the rule. Consider the 

following usages: 

(4) ururh hi rSj5 varunas cakara suryaya panthSm anvetavS u 

(TS 1.4.4.5) 

'Lord Varuna made a wide path for the sun to follow.' 

(5) brahmSna indrarh mahayanto arkair avardhann ahaye hantava u 
(TS 1.6.12) 

The priests, praising Indra with their prayers, nourished him to kill 
the dragon.' 

(6) aham rudraya dhanur atanomi brahmadvise sarave hantava u 
(AV 4.30.5) 

'I extend the bow to Rudra to kill the demon Sam, the hater of the 
incantations.' 

4.3. Examples (4), (5), and (6) can be explained even in the narrower 
interpretation of the term tumartha restricted to the sense of one action being the 
purpose of another (kriyayam kriyarthayam). However, consider examples (7), 
(8), (9), and (10) below, in which we have Vedic infinitives in conjunction with 
main verbs of desire, knowledge, ability, etc. In these constructions, the relation 
between actions is not purposive, and hence these usages would not be 
explainable in the narrow interpretation of the expression tumartha. 

(7) manye vam ... yajadhyai (RV 7.2.7) 
'I think of woi shipping you.' 

(8) te hi putraso aditer vidur dvesamsi yotave (RV 8. 1 8.5) 
Those sons of Aditi know how to keep our enemies away.* 

(9) ta vam vastuny usmasi gamadhyai (RV 1 . 154.6) 
'We wish to go to your dwelling places.' 

(10) vasti yajadhyai (RV 6.11.3) 
'X wishes to sacrifice.' 

4.4. Similarly, we find constructions such as (11)- 

(11) Tsvaraujanayitavai (BAU 6.4. 14-1 8) 1 

ThU nee «r m ablC 10 pr0duce <*" des ^d child).' 

« aS^H ™ lnfm i tive in ' tavai is somewhat rare > since * e ™™* ] y 

any case, this usage would be equivalent to the classical usage samarthau 
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janayitum or janayitum alam derivable through P 3.4.65 (saka-dhrsa ...) or 
P 3.4.66 (paryaptivacanesv alam-arthesu). Thus, while example (11) does not 
have a purposive relationship between two actions, it still quite clearly has the 
meaning of -turn, i.e., it can be paraphrased with a -mm-infinitive. 

4.5. The expression tumarthe in P 3.4.9 (tumarthe se-sen ...) continues into 
die following rules: 
P 3.4. 1 0: prayai-rohisyai-avyathisyai. 

(Panini provides these three nipatanas words without any 
explicit derivation' in the meaning of -turn (= tumarthe).) 
P 3.4. 1 1 : drse-vikhye ca. 

(These two additional nipatanas are provided in the meaning of 
-turn.) 

P 3.4.12: saki namul-kamulau. 

'A verb root, occurring in conjunction with the verb sak, takes 
the affixes NamUL and KamUL (= -am, with certain diacritics) 
in the meaning of '-turn' 

P 3.4.13: Is'vare tosun-kasunau. 

'A verb root, occurring in conjunction with the word isvara, 
takes the affixes tosUN and KasUN (-tos and -ay, with certain 
diacritics) in the meaning of -turn.' 

The Kasikavrtti cites examples for P 3.4.10 and P 3.4.11 which have 
infinitives of purpose, and they are paraphrased as such with a -mm-infinitive of 
purpose: 

(12) prayai (= prayatum) devebhyah (RV 1.142.6) 
'In order to reach the gods.' 

(13) drse (= drastum) visvaya suryam (RV 1.50.1) 
'For everyone to see the sun.' 

Obviously such instances can be taken care of in the narrow interpretation of 
tumarthe. On the other hand, the examples cited by the Kasikavrtti for P 3.4. 12 
and P 3.4.13 are indeed not infinitives of purpose, though they are clearly para- 
phrased with -rum-infinitives: 

(14) agnirh vai deva vibhajam (= vibhaktum) nSs'aknuvan (MS 1.6.4) 
The gods indeed were unable to divide Agni.' 

(15) Tsvaro 'bhicaritoh (= abhicaritum) 1 ' 2 
He is able to attack with black magic.' 

Thus, it is clear that all these Vedic infinitives considered so far are used in the 
meaning of -turn, and can be — and have been — traditionally paraphrased with 
•/Mm- infinitives. However, they do not all convey the sense of purpose, but 
c over the entire range of the classical -/(^-infinitive. 

5. Tumartha different from krtydrtha 

The continuity of the word tumarthe from P 3.4.9 (tumarthe se-sen ...) is 
broken by the new condition krtyarthe in the following rule: 

P 3.4. 14: krryarthe tavai-ken-kenya-tvanah. 
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Thfc rule states that the affixes -favai, -KeN. -Kenya, and -tvaN are added to a 
JKS rmlU of a ^ <- gerundive) afTix.3 The K.sik.vnti on this 
rule cto Vedic examples for these affixes and paraphrases them not with -mm- 
infinitives, but with gerundive -wv^-forms: 

(16) anvetavai (= anvetavyam) (RV 7.44.5) 

(17) paridhatavai (= paridhatavyam) (AV 2.13.2) 

(18) paristaritavai (= paristaritavyarn) (KS 32.7) 

(19) navagihe (= nSvagahitavyam) (Uncertain source) 

(20) didrksenyah (= didrksitavyah) (RV 1.46.5) 

(2 1 ) sus'ruseny ah (= susrQsitavy ah) (TA 4. 1 . 1 ) 

(22) kartvam (= kartavyam) havih (AV 1.4.3) 

The above paraphrases indicate that the Pacinian grammarians did not feel that 
they could paraphrase constructions generated by P 3.4.14 (krtyarthe tavai...) 
with a -ram-infinitive. This coincides with the discontinuance in this rule of the 
condition tumarthe and the enunciation of the new condition krtyarthe. This 
condition continues into the next rule which prescribes the nipatana form 
avacakse in the meaning of a krtya (= gerundive) affix: 

P 3.4.15: avacakse ca. 

The Kasikavrtti commentary on this rule quotes the following example and 
paraphrases it with a gerundive: 

(23) ripuna navacakse (= avakhyatavyam) (VS 17.93) 
'(These words) are not to be faulted by our enemy. 1 

Significantly, the instrumental case of the agent word ripuna demonstrates that 
the form avacakse is passive, i.e. denotes object (karman) or action (bhava). 
This fits the pattern of a gerundive and not of a -rum-infinitive. 

6. Tumartha different from bhdva-laksana 

The condition krtyarthe from P 3.4.14 (krtyarthe ...) is discontinued by the 
condition bhava- laksane in the next rule: 

P 3.4.14: bhavalaksane smen-krn-vadi-cari-hu-tami-janibhyas tosun. 

This rule prescribes the affix -tosUN after the listed verbs in order to indicate 
when another action takes place (bhava-laksane). Note that Panini uses the same 
term bhava-laksana in the rule that prescribes the locative absolute, P 2.3.37 
(yasya ca bhavena bhavalaksanam). It is clear that the affix -tosUN prescribed 
by P 3.4.14 is used neither in the meaning of -turn, nor in the meaning of a 
krtya-affix. Thus it cannot be rephrased either by a -turn- infinitive or by a - 
tovya-formation. The Kasikavrtti on this rule quotes examples such as: 

(24) a samsthator vedyarii serate (KS 11.6) 
Until the completion, they sit on the altar.' 

The Kasikavrtti, it must be kept in mind, does not see any confiict between the 
condition tumarthe and krtyarthe or bhavalaksane. since it follows Patanjali in 

E? 8 'I " 10 mCan ' in ** meanin S of action'. It continues the con- 
dition tumarthe even into rules prescribing the gerund (or absolutive) affix -Ktva. 
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However, as shown in Deshpande 1980, this is an unacceptable procedure and a 
misrepresentation of Panini. 

7. Syntactic differences 

The above discussion brings up another point, namely that Panini does not 
assume that all items which modern scholars consider Vedic infinitives are used 
in the meaning of -turn. Some are employed in the meaning of -turn, while 
others have the meaning of gerundives, and still others are governed by the con- 
dition bhavalaksane. This is a significant distinction, not only semantically, but 
also syntactically. Semantically, the distinction manifests itself in terms of pos- 
sible paraphrases: While some Vedic infinitives can be paraphrased with -turn- 
infinitives, others can be paraphrased only with -ravya-forms or with other 
constructions. 

On the level of syntax, too, the distinction is significant. According to 
P 3.4.70 (tayor eva krtya-kta-khal-arthah), the krtya (= gerundive) affixes occur 
in the meanings action (bh2va) and object (karman). In general terms, they are 
syntactically passive items. On the other hand, I have demonstrated elsewhere 
(Deshpande 1980) that -turn denotes the syntactic meaning agent (kartr). This 
difference naturally leads to different case assignments for words expressing 
major participants in the action, such as the agent and the object 

Such a distinction can be demonstrated for the two different functions of the 
affix -tavai. Consider the following example: 

(25) naisS gavyutir apabhartava u (RV 10.14.2) 
This pasture is not to be taken (from us).' 
Delbriick (1888: 415) translates this passage as 'dieses Weideland ist nicht zu 
rauben ('this grazing land is not to be robbed') and comments: 'Der Infinitiv 
fungirt in einem Satze mit na wie ein Verb fin.' ('In a sentence with na the in- 
finitive functions like a finite verb'). Note that the infinitive form apabhartavai 
of this example could be easily paraphrased by the gerundive apabhartavyd. 
Further, observe the nominative case of the object (karman), namely gavyutih. 
All these facts would indicate that this infinitive form occurs in the meaning of a 
form with krtya-affix. 

On the other hand, in example (11) above, i.e. isvarau janayitavai, the form 
janayitavai can be paraphrased by the infinitive forms janayitum oijanayitoh, but 
not by a gerundive -tavya- formation. Thus, the form janayitavai occurs in the 
meaning of -turn, and not of a krtya-affix. Moreover, note the nominative of the 
a gent (kartr), isvarau. This case marking would not be possible if the janayitavai 
of this construction were a passive form. 

Contrast this nominative of the agent with the instrumental of the agent in ex- 
ample (26) below, from Patanjali's MahabhSsya (Vol. I, p. 2). Here, the -tavai- 
fbrms could easily be rendered by the gerundive -rovya- forms mlecchitavyam and 
apabtidsita vyam. 
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(26) msmad brahman AU 
Therefore, a brahmin should not speak like a mleccha and should 
not use degenerate forms of speech.' 

For further contrast, consider the following early classical usages of -tavat in 

the meaning of -turn: _ 

(27) osadhlnam mulSny ucchettavai bruyat (Kbb 2.0.3) 

'He should give out the call to cut out the roots of the plants.' 

(28) brahmanam tarpayitavai bruyat (K$S 3.8.27) 

'(The adhvaryu) should ask (the sacrificer) to feed a brahmin.' 

(29) goh payo 'dhisrayitavai brQyat (KSS 4. 13.10) 

'(The sacrificer) should give a call (to the adhvaryu) to heat the milk 
of a cow.' 

(30) brahmanam p2y ayitavai brflyat (K$S 4. 1 3. 1 1 ) 

'(The adhvaryu) should give a call (to the sacrificer) to offer the 

officiating priest (this milk) to drink.' 
The above examples are offered to illustrate how a -rava/'-construction in the 
meaning of -turn is syntactically different from a -/avaZ-construction in the 
meaning of krrya-affixes. The first is an active construction, while the second is 
passive. 

8. Conclusions 

Based on the above evidence, one can conclude that the term tumartha (of 
tumarth&t in P 2.3.15 and tumarthe in P 3.4.9) was not restricted to the context 
of one action being the purpose of another (kriyayarh kriyarthayam), but included 
the entire range of the usage of -turn. Thus the term tumartha must now be inter- 
preted in a more inclusive sense, referring to all uses of -turn. In short, the word 
tumarthe in P 3.4.9 must be translated as 'to serve the same purpose as -turn'. 

A second result of the above investigation is the determination that in Panini's 
grammar only some of the Vedic infinitives are interpreted as occurring in the 
meaning of -turn, while others occur in the meaning of gerundives etc. Such an 
interpretation of Panini seems to be justified in the light of the Vedic evidence, as 
well as on internal grounds. This is not to say that Panini's rules cover the Vedic 
data fully and adequately. There are significant holes in his coverage of Vedic 
infinitives. However, we must give Panini's riles an interpretation which they 
rightly deserve in the context of their historical setting. 



Notes 



.J! HanS . HenriCh H0Ck (P^ 00 * 1 communication) suggests that the *Wa-construction in 

uTtn ™ U . T 8, ° SSCd * ,(bC) Uable t0 ' raiher '< be > able «°' 1 W ^ 

• s ^ 2, ° U l h 1 bd,CV , e const ™*°n, originaung with the use of the finite v erb Fs, 
is used primarily m the sense of 'ability' and was later extended to the meaning of 'be liable io\ 
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20n the source of the passage fsvaro 'bhicaritoh, Oertel (1938:55-6) states the following: 
TC. 37- 14 fsvaro vd abhicaro 'santah ... So v. Schroeders Text ohne Variante. Caland, ZDMG. 
LXXII 19 konjiziert etoh. Das pw. s.v. abhicaritoh konjiziert wenig wahrscheinlich 
abhicaritoh flir abhicaro' (' KS 37.14 fsvaro vd abhicaro 'santah ... Thus [according to] von 
Schroeder's text, without [indication of] variants. Caland (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft 72.19) conjectures etoh. The St. Petersburg Dictionary [of Bohtlingk & 
Roth] conjectures abhicaritoh for abhicaro, with little [semblance of] probability.') The VVRI 
Vedic Concordance does not list abhicaritoh, but the fact that the KSsikavflti cites the form 
probably indicates that some version of this passage had the form abhicaritoh. 

3For recent discussions of Vedic -/avai-constructions and their relationship to gerundives, cf. 
Jamison 1984 and Hock 1988. [Editor's note.] 
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1. As is well known, in many modem South Asian languages, dative- marked 
experiencer noun phrases (NPs) exhibit subject properties in respect to such 
phenomena as word order, absolutive formation, and reflexivization. Compare 
for instance the Hindi data in (1) and the discussion in Kachru, Kachru & Bhatia 
1976, Wallace 1985. Thus, in (la), the dative NP larke ko occupies first 
position in unmarked clause order, occurring before the nominative-marked dost, 
just as the nominative subject NP takes first position and precedes the object in 
(2a). In (lb), the dative NP controls absolutive (or 'conjunctive-participle ) 
formation, just as does the nominative-marked subject in (2b). And in (lc), the 
reflexive pronoun refers to the dative NP, just as it does to the subject NP in 
(2c). 

( 1 ) (a) larke ko dost y ad ae 

Dat Norn. 

The boy remembered (his) friends.' 

(b) skul ka" maidan dekh kar larke ko dost y2d ae 

abs. Dat. 

'(The boy/*the friends) having seen the school grounds, the 
boy remembered (his) friends.' 

(c) larke ko apne dostyaclae 
Dat refl. 

The boy remembered his (own) friends.' 

(2) (a) larks dostom ko dekh raha hai 

Norn. O 

The boy sees (his) friends.' 

(b) ghar akarlarka dostom ko dekh raha hai 

abs. S O 

'(The boy/*the friends) having come home, the boy sees (his) 
friends.' 

(c) raja" matSko apne bacce de raha" hai 
S O refl. 

The king gives the mother his/*her own children.' 
It is also well known that other "oblique' noun phrases, especially possessor 
NPs, exhibit similar subject properties. However, their precise behavior is less 
commonly discussed in the literature. In Hindi, possessor NPs, marked by 
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various postpositions (cf. Kachru 1982 for some details, including regional 
variation), share with 'dative-subject' structures clause-initial position in un- 
marked structures, as well as absolutive control; cf. (3a,b). And as the second 
example under (3b) shows, the possessor NP controls absolutive even if not 
specified. Control of reflexivization, on the other hand, does not seem to be 
favored (cf. (3c)). The reason perhaps is that structures of this type, with the 
genitive postposition ka/kF/ke can — if the possessed NP would semantical ly 
qualify as antecedent for the reflexive — always be interpreted such that the 
possessed NP is the subject of the clause; cf. the second example under (3c). 
Speakers seem to prefer alternative (unambiguous) structures of the type (3d), or 
sentences without any overt pronoun (3e). 
(3) (a) mera" ek larks hai 

Poss. Nom. is 

'I have one boy.' 

(Lit 'Of me (there) is a boy. 1 ) 

(b) tin aur kitaberh xarid kar us Id pamc kitaberh haim 

abs. Poss. 
Having bought three more books, (s)he has five books.' 
(Lit '...of her/him are five books.') 
vahlm baith kar baterh homgl (haman) 
T-et's sit down there and talk.' 
(Lit Having sat down there, (our) talk will be.') 

(c) us Id ek pustak apne ghar mem hai 
Poss. refl. 

??/*'Hei has a book in hisi house/ 
us ka" ek naukar apne ghar mem hai 
Poss. refl. 
??/*'Hej has a servant in nisi house.' 
OK: 'His servantj is in hisj house.' 

(d) us kl ek pustak us ke ghar mem hai 
Poss. non-refl. 

'Hej has a book in hisi house.' 

(e) us kl ek pustak 0 ghar mem hai 
Poss. 0 

He has a book in (his) house.' 
modem SoTth^S 7*" WWch m C ° n5trUCd experiences in the 

Srallel n * f f °' mstartcc «™Pte W with its exact Hindi 

ponding ^ San5krit ^ P° ssessor constructions 

an Sue ase wh lh in Which ^ P° SSessor OT is marked 

co^tdTd " *» ^nitive; cf. (6) which 

(4) tasma upakhyanarh na rocate 
DaL 

The story does not please him/he does not like the story.' 
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(5) us ko kahani nahlm pas and hai 
DaL 

The story does not please him/he does not like the story.' 

(6) mama ^ ekah putro (vartate/asti) 
Poss. Nom. (is) 

'I have one boy.' 

(Lit. 'Of me (there) is a boy.') 
In several recent papers, Hook ( e.g. 1976, 1984) has attempted to show that 
the oblique noun phrases in Sanskrit structures of this sort exhibit the same 
subject properties as the corresponding modern South Asian ones. His strongest 
argument in favor of such an 'oblique-subject' interpretation comes from (4 ), in 
which a Sanskrit absolutive construction is controlled by the dative experiencer, 
just as it is in the corresponding Hindi construction (5'). 

(4') srutva" tv idam upakhyanam . . . anyan na rocate [tasmai] 

abs Dat. 

'(He) having heard this story, another (story) doesn't please him/he 

does not like another (story).' (MBh. 1.2.236) 
(5') yah kahani sun kar dusri pasand nahim 2egi [us ko] 
abs. Dat 

'(He) having heard this story, another (story) doesn't please him/he 

does not like another (story).' 
As Hook notes, there is however a certain difficulty with assuming that 
constructions like (5') contain oblique subjects or, as I will be referring to them 
from now on, oblique agents: Through the sutras given in (7) Panini's grammar 
correctly provides for the case of the dative experiencer in (4/4'). But the first of 
these sutras classifies the experiencer NP as sampradana recipient', not as a 
kartr = 'agent' (i.e. 'underlying or logical subject'). The genitive suffix of poss- 
essor NPs likewise is not accounted for as agent marking. Rather, it is 
introduced by the general default rule 2.3.50 (sasthl sese). In Panini's grammar, 
however, only agents (in his technical sense) can control absolutive formation 
(except for certain quasi-lexicalized expressions): As the formulation in (8) 
shows, the introduction of the absolutive ending requires coreferentiality between 
the agents of the absolutive and the matrix clause. 

(7) rucyarthanam priyamanah [sampradanam] (Pan. 1.4.33) 
caturthi sampradane (Pan. 2.3.13) 

(* kartr 'agent/underlying subject') 

(8) samanakartrkayoh purvakale [ktva] (Pan. 3.4.21) 

« The absolutive is used in reference to earlier time, provided the 
agents are preferential.' 
Hook suggests that Panini's formulation may have been deficient and that 
oblique agent constructions were perfectly grammatical in Sanskrit. However, 
in order to establish that Panini was wrong and that Sanskrit structures of the 
type (4/4') and (6) did in fact contain oblique agents, we need cogent and 
uncontrovertible evidence that their oblique NPs exhibit genuine subject 
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properties. Such evidence should above all come from absolutive formation, 
reflexivization, and word order, for these are at least statistically valid indicators 
that a given NP is an agent, i.e., is a subject or has been one at some point in the 
derivation; cf. Hock 1982b, 1983b, 1986. 

Moreover, evidence of this sort will have to consist of more than just a few 
examples. For just like the modern South Asian languages (see e.g. Wallace 
1985), Sanskrit offers a fair number of 'sloppy' absolutive structures, that is, 
occasional structures in which absolutives are controlled by constituents that do 
not otherwise exhibit subject properties. Compare for instance (9), where in (a) 
an absolutive is controlled by a causee, in (b) by an indirect object, in (c) by a 
goal or beneficiary, and in (d) by a constituent not found in the matrix clause. 
Similar 'sloppy' structures are found in reflexive constructions, cf. Hock 1983b. 
In such structures pragmatic considerations of saliency seem to override the 
normal syntactic restrictions on absolutive formation. Structures of this sort are 
grammatically completely unsystematic and unpredictable; moreover, they are 
statistically exceedingly rare. And as Wallace observes, when confronted with 
such structures, speakers tend to disavow them or to rephrase them so as to make 
them grammatically acceptable. 

(9) (a) pascad evainlrii parity a vrsnS . . . adhidravayati 

abs. causee 

(SB 1.9.2.14) 

He makes the bull mate with her, (the bull) having approached 
her from the back.' 

(b) dvija sipranadim gatva" tubhyam aham mantram dasyami 

abs. Dat. = 10 (Vet.92.20-1) 
'O brahmin, I will give a mantra to you, (you) having gone to 
the river Sipranadi.' 

(c) svagatarh svan adhlkaran prabhavair avalambhya vah . . . 

abs. Obl.=Dat. 

(Kumarasambhava 1.8) 

'Welcome to you who uphold your offices by power ..." 

(d) te pasavah . . . osadhlr . . . jagdhvS w apah pi tvS una est rasah 

abs. abs. 
sambhavati (SB 1.3.1.25) 

The animals having eaten the plants, having drunk the waters, 

from that arises this essence.' 
To exclude the possibility that constructions like (4/4') and (6) are examples of 
such 'sloppy' structures, we must establish two things. We must show that our 
oblique NPs exhibit subject properties systematically, not just with absol- 
utives, but also in regard to word order and reflexivization. And we must 
demonstrate that — just as for nominative subjects - control of absolutive or 
reflexive formation by putative oblique agents is regular, not just occasional, 
and that clause-initial position is statistically predominant. Clearly, this requires 
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a large amount of relevant attestions; it cannot be accomplished on the basis of a 
few random citations. 

As it turns out, an examination along these lines reveals considerable, and 
perhaps insurmountable difficulties for the assumption that dative-experiencer 
structures of the type (4/4'), as well as other similar structures with accusative or 
genitive experiencers, contain oblique agents. On the other hand, constructions 
of the type (6) offer much more persuasive evidence that their possessor NPs are 
in fact agents. 

The difficulties surrounding the issue of oblique experiencers are discussed 
elsewhere in greater detail (Hock To Appear). They include a dearth of relevant 
data, the possibility of alternative accounts, the tendency for oblique experiencers 
to follow, rather than precede other constituents, and the fact that nominalizations 
provide positive counterevidence to the claim that these experiencers are oblique 
agents. 

In this paper, I limit myself to discussing the question of whether Sanskrit 
possessor NPs are oblique agents. To this end I will in section 2 review in- 
dependently established evidence for agenthood. This will be followed in section 
3 by an examination of the extent to which putative 'agent structures' exhibit 
features of agenthood. Given the background information in sections 1 and 2, 
this examination can be kept quite brief. Section 4 will present conclusions, 
implications for other areas of linguistic research, as well as remaining problems. 

2. By way of background information, let us review the criteria that have been 
independently established as evidence that constituents not marked in the 
nominative case can be considered agents. 

2.1. One of these criteria has been mentioned several times, namely the fact 
that absolutives are controlled by agents. The examples in (10) show that this 
restriction is not just an artifact of Pacini's grammar: No matter whether the 
agent is marked nominative (in the active) or instrumental (in the passive), no 
matter what the relative ordering of agent {janahljanaih '(by) the people') and 
patient (rdja/rajanam 'the king'), or even whether the agent is specified or not (cf . 
examples (a-c) vs. (d)), the agent of the absolutive is coreferential with the agent 
of the matrix clause. 

(10) (a) tatragawajanarajanarhpasyanti 
abs. 

'(The people/*the king) having gone there, the people see the 
king.' 

(b) tatra gatva raja janair drsyate 

abs. 

'(The people/*the king) having gone there, the king is seen by 
the people.' 

(c) tatra gatva janai raja drsyate 

abs. 

'(The people/*the king) having gone there, the king is seen by 
the people.' 
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(d) tatra gatva raja drsyate 
abs 

'(Somebody /'the king) having gone there, the king is seen (by 
somebody,).' t 
2 2 A second criterion is reflexivization: Just as in the case of absolutive 
formation, reflexivization normally is controlled by agents, as in (1 1). And here 
again the relative ordering of agents and patients or the specification or non- 
specification of agents does not seem to have any effect on the grammaticality of 
the constructions. 
(11) (a) raja striyarh svaih desarh gamayati 
refl. 

The king makes the woman go to his/*her (own) country.' 

(b) rajria stri svam desarh gamyate 

refl. 

The woman is made to go to his/*her (own) country by the 
king.' 

(c) stri svam desarh gamyate rajna 

refl. 

The woman is made to go to his/*her (own) country by the 
king.' 

(d) stri svam desarh gamyate 

refl. 

The woman is made to go to his/her (own) country (by 
somebody^.' 

2.3. Now, there are occasional examples of 'sloppy' absolutives as in (9) 
above. However, as noted, these are grammatically unsystematic and unpre- 
dictable, as well as statistically rare. The case is similar for reflexivization. (In 
Hock 1983b I argued that exceptions are relatively more common in reflexiviz- 
ation than they are in absolutive formation. However, if the subsequent dis- 
cussion is on the right track, the majority of apparent instances of 'sloppy' 
reflexivization turn out to be perfectly grammatical.) 

Beside such occasional and fairly unsystematic instances of 'sloppy' absolut- 
ives or reflexives, there is a thoroughly systematic and freely attested set of 
apparent problems for claiming absolutive formation and reflexivization to be 
regularly controlled by agents. Consider the examples in (12) and (13). 
(12) (a) (. . . deva agre vyajayanta) 

tan vijitya yathalokam asm an indra etya w abravTt . . . 

abs. abs. ~ 

(JB 1.156) 

'(The gods first won.) To themi, having wonj, sitting each 
one in his own world Indraj, having come upj, said ...' 
(b) ity eva kale sycnena %( aniya khadyamanasya surpasya 
abs. 

garalarh taddravye nipatitam (Vet 76. 1 1. 13) 
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'At that very time, the poison of a snake 1 being eaten by a 
hawkj, (the hawkj) having carried (itj) off, fell in his food.' 
( 1 3) (a) raja 'pi . . . atmanarh vyapadayitum udyatah prasannaya 
refl. 

candikaya nisiddhah (Vetika 75.15-17) 
'And the kingj ... setting out to kill himselfj was prevented 
by the propitiated Durga.' 
(b) sve sve dharme nivistanam . . . raja srsto 'bhiraksita (M 7.35) 
refl. 

The king has been created the protector of (alii) performing 
their, various duties.' 

In (12a) we find two absolutives, one (etya 'having come up') — as expected 
— controlled by the agent of the sentence (Indra), but the other (vijirya 'having 
won') controlled by what appears to be a non-agent NP, the addressee (tan 'them 
= the gods'). The situation is similar in (12b), whose sole absolutive (a my a 
Tiaving taken') is not controlled by the agent of the sentence (garalam, the poison 
that fell in someone's food), but by a marginal participant in the action, a hawk 
(syena). The examples under (13) present comparable difficulties with reflexiv- 
ization. In (13a), the reflexive's antecedent is raja 'the king', the patient, not the 
agent of the passive sentence. The situation is similar in (13b), except that here 
the implied patient ('air) occurs in a nominalized structure and consequently is 
marked in the genitive (as shown by the agreeing genitive on the participle 
nivistanam 'r^rforming'). 

Examples of the type (12) - (13), however, are Ciily apparent exceptions to the 
general rules of absolutive formation and reflexivization. For while in (12a), the 
gods are not the agent of the entire sentence, they are agents of the participle 
asina- 'sitting'. The situation- is similar in the rest of the examples: In (12b), the 
hawk is the agent of the participle khadyamdna- T>eing eaten'; in (13a), the re- 
flexive refers to the agent of the participial expression vyapadayitum udyatah 
'setting out to kill'; and in (13b), it refers to the implied agent of the participle 
nivista- 'performing'. 

All we need to do in order to account for examples of this sort which, as 
noted, are thoroughly systematic and freely attested, is to permit 'bracketing', 
i.e., the control of absolutives and reflexives not just within the entire sentence, 
the 'matrix clause', but also within the subordinate, participial expressions em- 
bedded into the matrix clause; compare the bracketing in (12') and (13 ) below. 
In the bracketing diagrams, the agent NP of the participial structures is analyzed 
as being outside the participial bracket; for it receives case assignment from the 
matrix clause, not from the participial structure. 1 (For instance, in (12'a), the 
accusative case assignment on tdn 'them (= the gods)' reflects the fact that the 
verb of the matrix clause, bru- 'say', assigns accusative (or dative) case to 
addressees.) The participial structure, then, can (informally) be considered a 
modifier of that agent NP. 
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(\T) fa) (...devaagrevyajayanta) 

[tan [vijitya yathalokam 5slnan] pplc mdra etya _ abravit . . .] MC 

abs. ' PPlc- abs ' 

(JB 1.156) 

•(The gods first won.) [to them [who — having won — were 
sitting each one in his own world] pplc Indra — having come up 
— said...] M c 

(b) [ity eva kale [syenena _ anTya khadyamanasya] pplc sarpasya 

abs. pple. 
garalarh taddravye nipatitamlwc 
(Vet. 76.11.13) 

'[At that very time, the poison of a snake t [being eaten by a 
hawk, (the hawk) having carried (itj) off] pplc fell in his 
food.] MC ' 

(13') (a) [raja pi . . . [atmanam vyapadayitum udyatah] pplc prasannaya 
refl. pple. 
candikaya nisiddhah] MC (Vetika 75.15-17) 
[And the king . . . [setting out to kill himself] ppIc . was prevented 
by the propitiated Durg3.] MC ' 
(b) [[sve sve dharme nivistanam] pplCt . . . raja srsto 'bhiraksita] MC 
refl. pple. 
(M 7.35) 

'[[The king has been created the protector of (all) [who perform 
their various duties.] pplc ] M c 
2.4. A third criterion is word order: No matter whether the construction is 
active or passive (or passive-like), the unmarked word order is Agent + Patient + 
Verb; cf. (14a/a ). Other orders are possible, such as (b/b*) and (c/c'). But these 
are relatively more marked. 
(14) (a) jana rajanam pasyanti 

The people sec the king. 1 
(a') janai raja drsy ate 

The king is seen by the people.' 

(b) rajanam janah pasyanti 
The people see the king.' 

(b') raja janair drsy ate 

The king is seen by the people.' 

(c) rajanam pasyanti i janah 
The people see the king.' 

(c') raja drsy ate janaih 

The king is seen by the people.' 

rJi\i A fU f f f,T C ° f a S enthood is th * certain derived nominals, such as the 

Sent Z t r ( 5) .' rc ft l l ° ** agenU not ** P atienL 0ther * may refer either to 

Cf e ^ V, a H tl0n: bUt in SUCh Cases ^ is a clear difference in meaning, 
v-i. e.g. tne second item under (15). 
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(15) darsaka- Viewer* 

darsana- 'viewer; (act of) viewing' 

3. Let us now examine to what extent these features of agenthood can be ob- 
served in possessor NP structures of the type (6) above. 

3.1. As examples (16) and (17) show, such possessive NPs control ab- 
solutive formation, whether specified (16) or not (17). Moreover, structures of 
this sort are richly attested. In fact, Speijer 1886 notes that constructions of this 
type are the commonest exceptions to the rule that [non-possessive] agents 
control absolute formation. 2 

(17) ... svasti vacayitva" svasti ha ^esam bhavati (SB 6.1.5) 

abs. Gen. 
having caused "svasti" to be recited, "svasti" is theirs = they have 
"svasti".' 

( 1 8) evam imaml lokant samaruhya _ athaisa" gatir esa" pratistha" 

abs. 

(SB 1.9.3.10) 

'[One] having thus ascended these worlds, that goal, that support (is 

one's) = one has that goal, that support.' 

(Similarly SB 14.7.3.13, KB 8.7, Vet. 14.1, 144.17, etc.) 
Given this agent-like behavior, as well as the fact that the possessor NPs in 
these structures have the same semantic/pragmatic prominence in their clauses as 
do the subjects of English 'have'-constructions, we may tentatively conclude that 
the possessor NPs are in fact 'possessive agents'. 

Now, at first sight, the evidence in (17) and (18) seems to be weakened by 
examples like those in (19) and (20), where genitive possessor NPs that are not 
the agents of their clauses, whether specified (cf. the (a) versions)) or not (cf. the 
(b) versions), likewise control absolutive formation. And note that examples of 
this sort are just as common as those of the type (17) and (18). 

( 1 9) (a) (h)atva vrtram vijity a yusmSbhir me 'yam saha somapitha(h) 

abs. abs. Gen. 

(KB 15.2) 

Having slain Vrtra, having conquered, this soma-drinking 
with you is mine.' 
(b) atra sthitva" prayojan5bha"vah (Vet. 130.1-2) 
abs. 

'[One] having stayed here, there is an absence of usefulness [of 
one].' 

(20) (a) na w asya srutva" grhe vaseta (AV 12.4.27) 

Gen. abs. 

'She should not dwell in his, house, he; having heard the 
verses.' 
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susnStarh punisamdrtfva ... I klidyantc yonayah stnnOm 
abs. Gen- 

(VctiU 15.37-38) 

'(Women) having seen a well-bathed man. women's vaginae 
cet wet. 1 

(b) tatra gatva daksinadhipatinS saha darsanam samjatam 
abs. 

(Vetika 22.25-6) 

'(He,) having gone there, [his,] audience with the king of the 
Southland came about. 1 
Of these two ty pes, the one in (19) is less problematic and may perhaps not be 
a problem at all. Whereas in examples (17) and (18), the possessor NPs seman- , 
tically/pragmatically seem to be the agents of their clauses, in (19) they appear to 
function more like predicate NPs, cf. the translations. However, the distinction 
between agent NP and predicate NP is rather difficult to establish in a frec-word- 
order language like Sanskrit. Structures like the ones under (19) might instead 
differ from the ones in (17) and (18) in terms of something like 'focus'. Thus, 
while given the pragmatic context, the translations in (19) seem to be more 
natural, it is certainly possible to gloss these passages with English 'have' 
constructions as Having slain Vrtra, having conquered, I have this soma-drink- 
ing with you' for (19a), and 'Having stayed here, I have an absence of useful- 
ness' for (1 9b). 

Constructions of the type (20), however, can be accounted for only if we 
allow for the same kind of bracketing as in the constructions discussed in section 
2.3 above. Moreover, in the case of putative possesive-agent constructions, we 
must further stipulate that in embedded participial structures the verb 'to be' may 
be freely deleted, just as it is in finite structures like (6) above. (Compare also 
the presence of 'be' (bhavati) vs. its absence in the citations in (17) and (18).) 

With these provisions, we can account for the absolutive control in (20) by 
considering structures such as the second example under (20a) as derived from, 
or equivalent to, the bracketing representation in (21) in which the verb 'to be' 
has been specified: The relationship between the NP strinUm '(of) women' ana 
the participle satyah 'being' in (21) is of the same nature as that between the NP 
esam '(of) them' and the finite verb bhavati in (17). The absence of the participle 
satyah 'being' in the actually attested structure, then, can be attributed to the same 
principles that permit structures like (18) to lack an overt verb 'to be'. 

(21) [[susnatampurusamdrstva...| stnnam satyah] pplc yonayah 

abs. Gen. pple. 

klidyante] MC 

'[[(The women) having seen a well-bathed man J pplc the vaginae 
[being of the women/which the women have]^ get wet.] MC ' 
fp ™™ cr su PP° rt for considering possessor NPs to be agents comes 
oZ [f k n ; X,V12ab0n - As cxam P*« l*e the ones in (22) illustrate, reflexive pron- 
ouns hkewise are controllable by the genitive possessor NPs that function prag- 
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maticuliy as agents of their clauses, just as the subjects of English 'have -clauses. 
And again, examples are richly attested, both for specified (22a) and non- 
specif icd possessive agents (22b). 

(22) (a) na kascic carK^opanam | atmlyo nama bhabhujam (Bhartr.) 

rcfl. Gen. 
'Of kings (who are) indomitably angry, no one is their own.' 
- 'Kings (who are) indomitably angry have no one of their 
own.' 

(b) svam cet karmaphalam na syat (MBh. 13.313) 
rcfl. 

'If there should not be one's result of the action.' = 'If one 

should not have a result of one's action.' 
Again we meet with apparent counterexamples, in which genitive possessor 
NPs that arc not agents of their clauses control rcflexivization; cf. the examples in 
(23) - (26), where as before, the (a) versions present examples with specified 
possessor NP, while the (b) versions lack an overt possessor NP. (In (24b), the 
clitic accusative pronoun enam 'him* may pragmatically function as something 
like an antecedent for the reflexive. However, grammatically, it is not a pos- 
sessor NP or an agent NP. The implied possessor NP would be asya or tasya 
'his'.) Most commonly, examples of this type involve the reflexive pronoun 
sva-y a form with almost invariably possessive meaning. (Cf. e.g. examples 
(23) and (24).) On the other hand, structures of the type (25), with the generally 
non-possessive pronoun atman- (or nija-) are relatively less common. This pre- 
dominance of explicitly possessive reflexives strongly suggests that what is 
relevant in our putative possessive-agent structures is not case (genitive vs. 
other), but function (possessor vs. non-possessor NP). 

(23) (a) svam eva sthanam etat te (Kathas. 61.120) 

refl. Gen. 
This is your abode.' 

(parehipantham)yls te sv*(h) ... (RV 10.18.1) 
Gen. refl. 

'(Go away on the road) which is your own.' 
(b) sahi svS rajadhanl (Kathas. 39.163) 
refl. 

Tor this is my (=the speaker's) royal city.' 

(24) (a) tesaih dosan abhikyapya sve sve karmani tattvatah | 

Gen. refl. 
kurvlta s'asanarh raja . . . (M 9.262) 

Having caused their crimes (which they committed) in each of 
their acts to be proclaimed in accordance with the facts, the 
king should exact punishment 
(b) ... (e)narh svah papma _ abhyaroksyati (JB 1.337) 
refl. 

'His, own sin will descend upon him,.' 
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(25) (a) papiyasy asya _ atmanah praja syad (TS 5.6.8.2) 

Gen. refl.Gen. 
'HiSj self Sj offspring would be worse off.' 
(b) vedo Tchilo dharmamalam . . . | atmanas tustir eva ca (M 2.6) 

refl.Gen. 

The entire veda is the basis of correct conduct [for onej 
and [if the aforementioned other texts provide no authority] 
one Si own predilection. ' 
Some apparent counterexamples are, mutatis mutandis, of the same nature as 
(19) above and thus may not be a problem at all. Also here the possessor NPs 
semantically/pragmatically seem to function as predicate NPs, cf. the trans- 
lations. However, again, the distinction between agent NP and predicate NP is 
difficult to establish. This is especially true for the first example under (23a), 
where a translation 'You have this as your abode* would be quite acceptable. 
(On the other hand, for the other examples under (23), similar translations, viz. 
... which you have as your own' and 'For I have this as my royal city', 
although not altogether impossible, appear rather forced. For these examples a 
bracketing solution must be considered a strong alternative.) 

The remainder of the apparent counterexamples can again be taken care of by 
bracketing, with the same stipulations as for the absolutive structures in (20). 
Compare (26) and (27), the bracketed counterparts of (24a) and (25a). (Example 
(24a) comes from a metrical text with some scrambling of word order. In (26), 
that scrambling has been undone so as to make the bracketing of constituents 
more conspicuous.) 

(26) [[tesam sve sve karmani satah] pplc dosan abhikyapya tattvatah | 

Gen. refl. pple. 
kumta sasanam raja] MC 

'[Having caused the crimes [(which are) being theirs in each of 
their acts]^ to be proclaimed in accordance with the facts, 
the king should exact punishmenL] MC ' 

(27) [papiyasy asya _ [atmanah sati] pple praja sy 3d] MC 

Gen. refl.Gen. 
[HiSi offspring [(which is) being his self sj pplc would be 
worse off. ] MC ' 

33. As for the other two features of agenthood, the evidence is at this point 
insufficient or unclear. 

I have the impression that in fully clausal structures of the type (6) or 
(17/18), the genitive-marked possessor NP takes first position in unmarked 
discourse. However, I have not been able to buttress that impression with a 
sufficiently large data collection. The reason for this inability lies not in a dearth 
of putative possessive-agent constructions, but in the fact that most attestations 
Si" ° "5? 1 P^ minal Possessive NPs with diiid-person reference (cf. the esdrn 
1^ ( ? ° r uni P cdficd Possessors (as in (20)). The latter con- 

cuons obviously cannot indicate anything about the ordering of possessor 
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NPs. Structures with pronominals likewise generally are of no help, since deic- 
tic pronouns of the type tad, etad 'this/that' and clitic pronouns like esam 'their' 
tend to go into clause-initial strings. Their order, therefore, is fixed by principles 
not connected with their status as subjects, possessors, etc. (Cf. Hock 1982a for 
a discussion of the situation in Vedic Prose.) 

The evidence of nominalizations is uncertain: The root as- 'to be' does not 
undergo nominalization; bhu- offers the nominalizations bhavaka- 'existence' and 
bhavaka- 'causing to be; fancying, imagining, having a poetic sense'. The 
meanings of the latter are too specialized to be relevant in the present context. 
The former appears to be a rare alternative to bhava- 'being, existence, etc.', 
from which it may well be derived by affixation of the derivative suffix -ka-. 
Forms of the type bhava-, however, refer to the action, not to the agent; cf. 
bhoga- 'enjoyment, act of enjoying, etc.' from bhu ')- 'enjoy, etc.' 

3.4. The evidence in favor of viewing our possessor NPs as possessive 
agents, thus, is not as strong as one might like it. At the same time, however, it 
may be taken as strongly suggestive: 

The behavior of absolutive formation and reflexivization which, as noted, is 
highly systematic, would be difficult to account for if possessor NPs were not 
grammatical agents. The only alternative would be to account for the control of 
these processes by possessor NPs as instances of pragmatic, rather than 
grammatical control. However, this account would fail to explain the difference 
in systematicity and frequency between possessor-NP control of absolutives and 
reflexives and control by other NPs that are not prototypical agents (cf. the 
examples in (9)). 

And while nominalizations and word order (at this point) provide no evidence 
for the hypothesis, they likewise provide no evidence against it. 
4. While thus still somewhat speculative, the hypothesis that Sanskrit has 
possessive agents is quite attractive and fruitful: 

In an earlier paper (Hock 1983b) I suggested that reflexivization statistically is 
a less reliable criterion for agenthood than word order and absolutive formation; 
for the occurrence of reflexives in structures like (24) and (25) did not seem to be 
conditioned by the presence of any major constituents. The possessive-agent 
hypothesis makes it possible to remove such apparent counterexamples, and thus 
the majority of apparent exceptions, through the principle of bracketing. And as 
a result, the residue of apparently genuine instances of 'sloppy* reflexivization 
not controlled by possessive (or other) agents, such as (28) and (29) below, 
becomes small and not significantly larger than the instances of 'sloppy' absol- 
ve formation. 

(28) yad . . . brahma cakra | . . . mahyam sakhye sakhayas tanve tanubhih 

refl.i refl.j 

'Which praise youj made ... for mej, the friends for the friend, by 
yourselvesj for myselfi.' (RV 1.165.11) 
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(29) atmanam vai tva w ajaisam . . . 
refl. 

'I have won yoiij yourselfi.' (SB 3.6.2.8) 

Let me conclude by mentioning the implications which an established 
hypothesis of possessive agents would have for Sanskrit: 

First of all, it might be considered support for resurrecting the oblique-agent 
hypothesis, on the grounds that the existence of possessive agents establishes a 
precedent for such non-nominative/non-instrumental agents. Further support for 
this assumption might be found in the fact, noted by Tikkanen (1987b:147-52) 
that our possessive agents typically are beneficiaries, as well as the most animate, 
agentive, or affected constituents of their clauses. These are features that pos- 
sessive agents share with oblique experiencers of the type (4). Thus, in many 
examples with possessive agents, such as (17), it is possible to read the genitive 
not just as characterizing a possessor, but also as a beneficiary or affected 
constituent ('"svasti" exists/comes about for them'). It might therefore be 
argued that possessive agents are merely a special subtype of a larger syntactic 
category of oblique experiencers which includes the experiencer of (4). Put dif- 
ferently, under this approach the combined evidence of examples like (4), 
however rare they may be, and the much more common possessive-agent 
structures could be considered sufficient to establish that Sanskrit had a general 
category of oblique experiencer subjects. 

However, as mentioned earlier, the argument that oblique experiencers of the 
type (4) are agents runs into perhaps insurmountable difficulties as far as the 
direct evidence of these constructions is concerned; cf. Hock To Appear. More- 
over, there must be other, serious reservations about equating possessive agents 
with experiencers of the type (4). For while there are many structures like (17), 
in which possessor NPs are simultaneously experiencers, there is an at least 
equal number in which such experiencer status is at best possible (25a), doubtful 
(as in the second example under (23a), addressed to mrtyu 'death'), or even out 
of the question (first example in (20a)). It seems to me dubious to separate these 
common possessor-NP structures from the 'experienccr-possessor' type (17). 
To do so would require considering structures of the type (20a) or (23a) 
'anomalous', comparable to the much rarer 'sloppy' absolutive (or reflexive) 
constructions exemplified in (9). 

Perhaps more importantly, the possessive-agent hypothesis might suggest that 
Pacini's account of absolutive formation is in need of revision. For as noted, 
Pacini's analysis does not provide a mechanism by which agents could be 
assigned genitive case in clausal possessive structures of the type (17) and (18). 
However, given the existence of other syntactic differences between Panini's 
formalized grammar and the grammar implicit in what I have elsewhere (Hock 
1981) called the textual tradition of madhyadesa, it is at least possible that here, 
too, we are dealing with dialectal differences - with Panini's extreme north- 
western dialect having a grammatical system markedly different from 
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madhyadesa Sanskrit. (For a discussion of these other differences, see Hock 
1981 and Deshpande 1983) 

Finally, the possessive-agent hypothesis has interesting consequences for 
linguists concerned with South Asia as a convergence area: 'Oblique-subject' 
structures have for a long time been considered a hallmark of South Asian 
languages. The fact that even in its earliest stages, Sanskrit appears to have had 
at least one such construction, viz. the possessive-agent type, should be of 
considerable interest in this regard. However, while the similarity between 
Sanskrit and (many 3 of) the modem South Asian languages is interesting, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that there are also considerable differences: As 
noted at the beginning of this paper, in Hindi, the oblique-experiencer type is 
quite firmly established as exhibiting subject-like properties, while the possessor 
type tends to lack at least one of these properties. In Sanskrit, the situation is just 
about the reverse. Possessor constructions offer fairly strong evidence for sub- 
ject properties of their possessive agents, while the hypothesis that oblique ex- 
periencers had subject-like properties runs into perhaps insurmountable 
difficulties. 



NOTES 

♦The paper as originally read dealt also with the question of oblique-experiencer agents. This 
issue is now addressed separately and in fuller detail in Hock To Appear. — I have benefited 
from comments by Bertil Tikkanen and I am grateful for help with the Hindi data from Rakesh 
Bhatt and my wife, Zarina Hock. I also gratefully acknowledge support from the University of 
Illinois Research Board for work on this paper. Needless to state, the responsibility for any 
errors and omissions rests with me. 

^ese examples provide further evidence that the notion 'agent' is independent of case 
marking: Agents may be in the nominative (in active expressions), in the instrumental (in 
passives and passive-like constructions), or in any case appropriate to the matrix construction in 
which they occur, if they are the agents of embedded participial structures. (For further discus- 
sion of 'bracketing' see Hock 1986.) 

2 Speijer, to be sure, makes a blanket-reference to all 'dative-like' genitives, not just to 
possessive ones. But the evidence that 1 have been able to collect suggests that the statement 
must be limited to 'possessive agents'. (See also the discussion in section 4 below.) In 
addition, Speijer included in his statement a reference to locative-marked NPs in locative 
absolute constructions. But these constructions are simple instances of 'bracketing*. 

3 But certainly not all modern South Asian languages. Compare e.g. Pandharipande To 
appear for Marathi. 
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1. As is well known, the Sanskrit of Vedic Prose and of the classical era 
permits two types of causative constructions, one with the 'intermediate agent' or 
causee' in the instrumental, the other in the accusative (to which corresponds a 
nominative in the passive of the causative). Compare the examples in (1) and 
(2). While in Pacini's grammar (through sutras 1.4.52-53 1 and other rules), the 
distribution of these case markings is predictable in terms of verb classes, in the 
'madhyadesa' tradition, extending from Vedic Prose to the classical and post- 
classical period, it is governed by pragmatic considerations: In contexts that 
permit unambiguous interpretation, accusative case is unmarked, while in- 
strumental case indicates that the causee is not affected by or not benefiting from 
the action; cf. Hock 1981 with references. 2 

( 1 ) (a) ta" adcarantir vaninenagrahayat (KS 1 3 2) 

Instr. 

He made Varuna seize them (who were) rebelling.' 
(b) aranyan eva pasan sucaipayati (KS 19.5) 
Instr. 

'He causes pain to afflict the wild/nondomesticated animals.' 
[yam dvismas tarn te sug rchatv fty] yam eva* dv6sti tim agn£h 
sucdrpayati (MS 3.3.5) 
Instr. 

'["Whom we hate, him your pain should afflict."] Whom he 
hates, him he makes Agni's pain afflict' 

(2) yo durbrahmanam somam pipayayised (KS 13.6) 

Acc. 

Who should desire to make/permit a bad brahmin to drink 
soma." 

Of the two types of constructions, only the one with accusative causees has 
antecedents in earlier 'Mantra' Vedic, as well as parallels in other Indo-European 
^nguages; cf. Cardona 1978 and Hock 1981. 3 The instrumental marking 
therefore must be an innovation. 
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In Hock IPS I I argued on circumstantial evidence that instrumental-causec 
marking (as in (D) originated in Vedic Prose through reinterpretation of instru- 
mental-marked animate instruments' (of the type (3)). In this view I disagreed 
with Cardona \s earlier analysis (1978, 19S1) according to which the instrumental 
marking of causees is linked with and historically derived from the instrumental 
marking of agents (i.e. underlying or 'logical* subjects) in the passive. In the 
present" paper 1 reexamine the issue by adducing additional evidence not 
considered in earlier publications. 

(3) devalokim \5 agnina" yajamSn6 'nu pasyati (TS 2.6.2.1) 
Anim. Instrum. 

The sacrificer looks along (the road to) the world of the gods by 
means of Agni.' 

2. The basic assumption of the present paper is that it is possible to come 
closer to the point of origination of instrumental-marked causees by looking at 
formulaic expressions which employ such causees and occur in the earliest 
Vedic-Prose texts. 

There are two such expressions, one involving the causative grah 1 - (pres. 
grahayan) from gra(b)h- 'seize', the other arpi- (pres. arpayati) from r(cch)- 'to 
reach, go to'. Both of these are illustrated in example (1); grah^ in (la), and 
arpi- in (lb). 

Concentrating on such formulaic expressions should not be taken to imply that 
instrumental causees occur only in formulaic expressions: Examples like (6) 
below show that they are found also in other structures. Nor do I want to claim 
that the causatives grdhayati and arpayati are restricted to what I consider proto- 
typical formulaic expressions: Example (19) below, for instance, offers an 
instance of grah 1 - with rajayaksma- 'the king's consumption', a causee different 
from Varuna, the prototypical causee of the formula. Rather, formulaic expres- 
sions can be expected to be fairly archaic and thus to permit a glimpse at an 
earlier stage in the historical development than non- formulaic, 'spur-of-the- 
moment' constructions. Moreover, looking at early formulaic causative expres- 
sions and their syntactic relationship to archaic noncausative 'source formulas' in 
some cases permits an evaluation of different hypotheses on the basis of actually 
attested evidence, rather than thought experiments. 

3. The construction with arpayati has clear antecedents in Mantra- Vedic 
formulas; cf. for instance (4) below. These 'source formulas' contain the 
following characteristic features (set off in boldface in example (4)): 

(i) Agni; 

(ii) His (or someone else's) pain (sue) or thirst (ksudh); 

(iii) Cattle or animals (pas'u) or in some variants (cf. (5c/d) below) a 
stone (asman) that may but should not be afflicted by pain or thirst; 

(iv) One's rival ((yd 'smdn dvesti) yam (ca) vaydm dvismdh '(who hates 
us and) whom we hate') whom pain or thirst is to reach (reclaim). 
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(4) imam mi himslr dvipSdam pasQnam sahasrSksa a ciyamanah | 
mayum pa sum m£dham agne jusasva t£na cinvanis tanv6 nisida j| 
mayum tc k§ud yam dvi$mas tim te sug rcchatu || imim ma 
himslr elcasapham pasQnam kanikradim vajinesu | gauram 
aranyim inu te disarm" t£na cinvanis tanv6 nisida || gaiiram te 
ksiid yam dvi§mas tim te sug rcchatu || 

(KS 16.17; Sim. ibid., KS 17.17, MS 2.7.17) 
T>o not injure this two-footed one of the animals, O thousand-eyed 
one, being piled up. Enjoy, O Agni, the mayu animal/victim; piling 
yourself with it, be seated || May your thirst go to the mayu, may 
your pain go to/afflict him whom we hate. || Do not injure this one- 
hoofed one of animals, the one thundering in the contests. I appoint 
for you the wild buffalo; piling yourself with it, be seated May your 
thirst go to the wild buffalo, may your pain go to/afflici him whom 
we hate.' 

These are precisely the elements that recur in different combinations in the 
formulaic causative constructions of Vedic Prose. Cf. the examples under (lb) 
reproduced below, with the relevant features marked in boldface. (The second 
example contains a citation of part of the source formula. Here as elsewhere, this 
source-formula citation is set off in square brackets.) It may therefore be as- 
sumed that the Vedic-Prose formula illustrated in (lb) is in fact derived from the 
earlier, Mantra- Vedic formula exemplified in (4). 

(1) (b) aranyan eva pas'Gri sucSrpayati (KS 19.5) 

Instr. 

He causes pain to afflict the wild/nondomesticated animals.' 
[yam dvismis tim te sug rchatv fry] yam eva dvesti tim 
agneh sudirpayati (MS 3.3.5) 
Instr. 

'["Whom we hate, him your pain should afflict."] Whom he 
hates, him he makes Agni's pain afflict,' 

What is important for our discussion is that the source formula illustrated in 
(4) (and all of its variants) has a clearly active, not passive form of the verb 
r(cch)-. This suggests that the causatives in (lb) and similar passages are 
derived from an active source, without an intervening passive. 

On the other hand, Cardona (1978, 1981) has pointed to passages like the sued 
hy rtdh 'for they are afflicted by pain' of (5a-c) as evidence that our structure 
permitted a passive (or passive-like 4 ) non-causative variant, whose instrumental- 
marked agent {sued 'by pain') could serve as the basis for instrumental causee 
marking in the causative (sued ^ arpayati 'causes pain to afflict'). 5 

(5) (a) s6 'gnir jatah prajah sucarpayati . . . | . . . yad gramyanam 

pasunam carman a" sambhired gramyan pasOn chucS w 
arpayet krsnajinena sim bharaty aranyan eva pasQn | 
sucarpayati tasmat samdvat pasunSrh prajdyamananam 
aranyih pasavah kanlyamsah sued hy ftti(h) ... 
(TS 5.1.4.1-3; sim. KS 19.5, 20.8, 21.7; TA 5.2.11-12) 
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That Agni, (just) born, makes pain afflict the creatures ... | ... 
If he were to gather with the skin of domestic animals, he 
would make pain afflict the domestic animals. He gathers with 
a black antelope skin. (Thus) he makes pain afflict the wild 
animals. Therefore of animals as they are born, the wild ones 
are smaller. For they are afflicted by pain 

(b) (. . . amum Sranyam anu te disamity aha) gramyebhya eva 
pasubhya aranyan pasun chucam anOt srjati tasmat 
samavat pasunSrh prajSyamSnanam aranyah pasavah 
kaniyamsah sued hy ftdh (TS 5.2.9.5) 

'(He says, "I appoint for you so-and-so of the forest") He 
sends out pain from the domestic animals to the wild animals. 
Therefore the wild animals are the smaller of animals that are 
born at the same time; for they are afflicted by pain.' 

(c) prajapater va esa raso yad 2pah prajapater evainarh rasena 
tarpayau" sa enam trptah . . . upatisthate . . . [asman te ksud 
yam dvismas tarn te sug rcchatv iti] yam eva dvesti 

tarn asya ksudha ca suc2 dSrpayati yaivagnau 

suk tarn adSya tayainam arpayati ... na gramyan pasun 
hinasti naranyams tasmad etam vasanta ca pravrsi 
cabhigacchati sued hy esa rto ... yam dvesySt tarn 
abhyasyec chucaivainam arpayati (KS 21.7) 

'Now that essence which is the waters is of Prajapati. He 
pleases him with Prajapati's essence. He, pleased, ... 
worships him . . . ["Your thirst is in the stone. Whom we hate, 
him your pain shall reach."] Whom he hates, him he makes his 
thirst and pain afflict . . . What pain is in Agni/the fire, taking 
that up, he makes that afflict him ... He does not injure the 
domestic animals or the wild ones. Therefore he attends to 
him in spring and in the rainy season; for he is afflicted by 
pain . . . Whom he may hate, for him he should perform. He 
makes pain afflict him.' 

(d) prajapater vS es£ iisah prajapater ev£ rasena parisiricaty 
[4smarhs te ksud fry] Ismanam eva* ksudhSrpayti ... 
[yam dvismas tarn te sug rchatv iti] yam eva" dvesti tarn 
agn6h sucarpayati ... yafvagn^h suk tayainam arpayati 
... ni gramyan pasun hinasti naranyan ... (MS 3.3.5-6) 
Now that essence is of Prajapati. He sprinkles about with 
Prajapati's essence. ["Your thirst is in the stone."] He makes 
thirst afflict the stone. ["Whom we hate, him your pain shall 
reach."] Whom he hates, him he makes Agni's/the fire's pain 
afflict ... The pain which is of Agni/the fire, that he makes 
afflict him ... He does not injure the domestic animals or the 
wild ones.' 
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3.1. Now, the passive-like type sued hy rtdh was no doubt a possible struc- 
ture, even in early Vedic. But incidental occurrences of this type would not be 
able to motivate the arpayati-fovmxAdL in the same way as the well-established — 
and ancient — source formula (which, as noted, is active). To be able to do so, 
the type sued hy rtdh would have likewise to be found in a fairly ancient form- 
ula. Textual evidence, however, makes dubious the assumption of such an al- 
ternative passive(-like) source formula: 

First, while the active source formula is attested in the mantra collections of the 
Black Yajurveda and thus is quite old, the passive-like expression sued hy rtdh is 
limited to prose-texts, i.e. to a later chronological layer. 

Second, wherever it occurs — the examples and references in (5a-c) above 
seem to cover the whole range — , the passive-like expression is an appendage, 
portraying a consequence of actions described in longer, preceding passages that 
employ either the causative or a semantically similar non-causative active expres- 
sion. The drift of the total passage is something like this: 'Agni (or someone 
else) afflicts the cattle with pain; and they are born smaller, because they have 
thus been afflicted with pain.' 

Third, as example (5b) shows, this 'consequential' passive-like expression 
may be linked semantically, rather than formally to a preceding active expression. 
(In this case, the preceding verb is act dntit srjati 'send out after/to', not arpayati 
'make to reach, cause to afflict'.) And, more significandy, examples like (5d) 
show that the instrumental-causee formula can occur independently of the 
passive-like structure. That is, the relationship between the arpayati- and sued hy 
rtdh- structures is not of the same close nature as that between the source formula 
and the arpayari-formu\2L 

Finally, in the earliest Vedic-Prose texts, the Samhitas of the Black Yajur- 
Veda, the 'consequential' passive-like construction is limited to the somewhat 
laterTaittiriya and Kathaka Sarhhitas. (It is also found in the even later Taittiriya 
Aranyaka.) The parallel passages of the earliest text, the MaitrayanI Samhita, 
consistendy lack it; cf. e.g. (5d). In fact, the passage sued hy rtdh or rtdh does 
not seem to occur in the entire MaitrayanI Samhita. That is, while the arpayati- 
formula clearly postdates the active source formula and thus can be considered 
derived from it, it in turn antedates the first attestations of passive-like sued hy 
rtdh. 

The conclusion therefore must be that for the arpayati-formulaL, qua formula, 
an active source formula origin is more likely and textually much better estab- 
lished than a passive or passive-like one. 

3.2. Cardona (1978 and personal communication 1987), to be sure, while 
considering passages like the ones in (5a-c) important for the historical origin of 
instrumental-causee constructions, suggests that the arpayati -construction itself 
was synchronically lexicalized. In his view, the meaning of, say, the first ex- 
ample under (lb) is not causative 'He causes pain to afflict the wild animals', but 
simply transitive 'He afflicts the wild animals with pain*. Cardona sees addi- 
tional support for his analysis in the fact that in Panihian terms, structures of the 
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i'b> ha*e the ^wron* causee marking: By sutra 1.4.52 (and other rules) 
*e should expect accusaave, not instrumental marking with verbs of motion; cf. 
noce I of this piper 

Hoover, passages such as the ones in (5) exhibit a clear contextual relation 
better -w- and arpay aii. both of which share the same agent', sued 'pain'. 
Unless we want to claim that the formal relationship between the two forms is 
fcccJiottS. we can grammatically account for their relationship only by assuming 
ihalTw and arpayari are, respectively, the passive-like participle and the caus- 
ative of the root rtcckh reach, afflict . Moreover, examples like (6) show that 
contrary to Pimm's precepts, Yedk Prose permits instrumental causee marking 
with verbs of motk»- (The issue of causee marking will be taken up again in 
sections 5 and 6 below.") 

(6) pascid vai parirya vrsa" yosam adhidravati tad ene ubhe purastat 

Norn. noo-caus. 
krtvi vrsn2 vasatkarcna _ aVihidravayati (SB 1.7.2.12) 

Instr. caus. 
"Having approached (her) from behind, the male approaches the 
female (sexually). Thus, having placed the two (females) [= the 
anuvakyS (f.) and the yajyj (f.) verses] in front, he causes the male, 
the vasal-call (m), to approach them (f.) [sexually from behind].' 
(Similar examples with motion verbs at JB 1.337-8, SB 1.92.24, 
3.9.3.7) 

4. Mantra-Vedic antecedents are more difficult to find for the grdhayati- 
fonnula of (la), whose message is simply that 'Somebody is caused to be seized 
through the agency of Varuna.' In fact, there is no attested source formula to 
which this formulaic expression could be directly related 

Perhaps, however, the formulaic expressions in (7) can be considered near- 
source formulas, for as will be argued below, they may indirectly support the 
possible existence of a source formula. 

(7) (a) ni ciksuso grhe yi evam v6da ... sr6trasya grhe y A evam 

Gen. Gen. 
veda . . . na vaco nitman6 grhe y* evam veda (MS 1 .9.5) 
Gen.Gcn. 

He is not afflicted of (= in) the eye who knows thus ... He is 
not afflicted of (= in) the ear . . . He is not afflicted of (= in) 
speech or of (= in) his body . . . ' (?) 
(b) sarasvanrh mesun ilabheta y6 vac6 grhlta* (MS 2.5.2) 

Gen. 

Who should be afflicted of (= in) his voice should sacrifice a 
ewe belonging to Sarasvatl.' (?) 
4.1. Now, the interpretation of the passages in (7) has been rather contro- 
versial, partly because of parallel passages in the Kathaka and Taittiriya Samhi- 
tas, partly because of their case syntax, and partly because of their disputed 
relanonship to certain Rig-Vedic passages. 
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Let us begin the discussion by looking at example (8). This KSthaka-Samhia 
passage is nearly identical to its Maitrayani-Samhita" counterpart in (7a). But the 
grammatical form of the verb and its relation to MS grhe is difficult to interpret 

Von Schroeder, in commenting on MS 1.9.5, follows a suggestion of 
Delbriick's and interprets the form as an infinitive of grah/grabh- seize", 
comparable to RV tujdye. Delbriick (1888: 161, 265, 275) considers grhe and 
grhita special passives of gra(b)h-'scize\ morphologically comparable to early 
Vedic passives of the type srnve from s'ru- Tiear, listen', with an admittedly 
unique genitive construction of the presumed complements of grahJgrabh-. But 
he has nothing to offer on the parallel grhaye. 

On the other hand, after surveying earlier literature. Liiders (1924) comes to 
the conclusion that both grhe and grhaye are derived not from graib\h- to seize , 
but from a different root grh-, related to grdh- "be greedy, desire'. And on the 
basis of the textual parallels to (7b) (for which see examples (9) and (10) below) t 
he claims that the meaning of that root was 'vergeblich verlangen, ermangeln 
('desire/want in vain, lack'). The fact that verbs with similar meaning (but not 
grdhA) do take genitive complements, he argues, accounts for the genitive com- 
plements in (7). Moreover, he claims, this interpretation permits a superior 
reading for two controversial Rig- Vedic passages containing verbal forms with 
grh-\ cf. (1 1) and (12). Finally, he argues, KS grhaye is a later replacement of 
grhe, with its stem formation based on the semantically related sprhayati, -te be 
eager, long for', and its ending ~e 'mit Riicksicht auf das altere grhe gewahlt' 
('chosen in consideration of the older grhe 1 ). 6 

(8) na caksuso grhaye ya evarh veda . . . na srotrasy a grhaye ya evam 
veda . . . na vaco natmano grhaye ya evam veda . . . (KS 9. 1 3) 
He is not afflicted of (= in) the eye who knows thus ... He is not 
afflicted of (= in) the ear . . . He is not afflicted of (= in) speech or of 
(= in) his body...' (?) 

(9) sarasvatim mesun ilabheta yasma*d vSg apakramed (KS 1113) 
Trom whom speech has gone away, he should sacrifice a ewe 
belonging to SarasvarJ.' 

(10) sarasvatim mesim i labheta yi Tsvaro vaco vlditoh san vScam na 
vaded (TS 2.1.2.6) 

•Who, liable to speak speech, should not speak speech, he should 
sacrifice a ewe belonging to Sarasvati/ 

(11) kirn te brahmSno grhate sikhiyo y 6 tvay & nidadhuh kam indra 
(RV5.32.12cd) 

Geldner, following Liiders: 

'Sollen deine Hohenpricster, die Freunde betteln, die auf dich, Indra, 
ihren Wunsch gesetzt haben?' ('Shall your high priests, the friends, 
beg who have put their hopes in you, Indra?') 

Alternative interpretation: 

'Shall your priests, your friends be seized [by illness, death, or the 
like], they who have placed their wellbeing in you, O Indra?' 
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(12) ma tc godatra nirarama radhasa indra ma te grhamahi (RV 8.21.16) 
Geldner: 

*Wir mochten nicht dcincr Frcigcbigkcit eniraten, du Rinderschenker, 
und uns nicht in dir, Indra, tauschen.' ('May we not be deprived of 
your liberality, O giver of cattle, and not be disappointed by you, O 
Indra.') 
Alternative interpretation: 

*Let us not, O giver of cows, forgo your liberality; O Indra, let us not 
be seized by you (or: [by illness, death, or the like]).' 
Luders's derivation, however, does not constitute a real improvement over 
Delbriick's and other earlier interpretations. 

First, lacking any direct support from the case syntax of grdh-, his account for 
the case marking in (7) is no better than the traditional one that derives grhe from 
gra(b)h- 'seize'. 

Secondly, the morphology of KS grhaye remains a problem, no matter what 
our view on the etymology of grh-. Liiders could at best provide an explanation 
of the stem, but not of the ending. A derivation from gra(b)h- can do no worse, 
by relating the stem of grhaye to grbhaya-, an alternative Rig-Vedic present stem 
of the root . 

The parallels in (9) and (10) are open to the alternative interpretation that they 
constitute later attempts at paraphrasing the meaning of the earlier Mai tray anl- 
Samhita passage, motivated by the fact that the formation of grhe was syn- 
chronically no longer transparent. This interpretation finds support in the fact 
that as (9) and (10) show, the Kathaka and Taittiriya Samhitas chose two very 
different methods for doing so. What these versions and that of the MaitrayanI 
Samhita agree on is entertaining the possibility that a person might not have the 
power of speech at a particular time (and therefore would have to sacrifice a ewe 
belonging to Sarasvatl). While this situation could of course be described by 
Luders s grh- 'want -» lack', it could just as well be stated in terms of a person's 
being seized {grah-i grabh-) by [a disease of] the eye, ear, speech, or body'. 
And a similar interpretation is possible for the Rig-Vedic passages; compare the 
alternative translations in (1 1) and (12). 

In fact, a derivation from gra(b)h- receives a good deal of support from the 
fact that this verb is widely used in reference to the seizing of human beings by 
illnesses and gods, including Varuna who afflicts with disease and frees from it; 
cf. e.g. the passages in (13) - (17). Note especially (17) with its premise of yd 
jydgdmayavi sydt who should have been ailing for a long time', and with oc- 
currences of Varuna, the putative causee of the grdhayari- formula, as well as the 
formula itself. 

(13) amfsam attain pratilobhayantl grhanangany apve parehi 
(RV10.103.12ab) 

Disturbing their mind(s), seizing (or: seize) their limbs, O Apva 
[an illness manifesting itself in cowardice], go away . 
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(14) kirn svin no raja jagrhe kad asya _ ati vratam cakrma k6 v( veda 
(RV 10.12.5) 

'Why now has the king (Mitra or Agni?) seized us? What have we 
done against his rule? Who knows?' 

(15) . . . ma na 3yuh pra mosTh || . . . sunah sepo yam £hvad grbhltih sa 
asmSn raja varuno mumoktu (RV 1.24. lld,12 cd) 

'Do not [O Varuna] rob = seize our life . . . Whom Sunahsepa called, 
when he was seized, let that king Varuna release us.' 

( 1 6) atha haiks vakam varuno jagraha tasy a hodararh jajne tasya ha 

sma rcyrcy uktayarh vi paso mumuce kanlya aiksvakasyodaram 
bhavaty uttamasyam eva rcy uktayarh vi paso mumuce 'gada 
aiksvaka asa ... (AB 7.15.1, 7.16.13) 

'Then Varuna seized the Aiksvaka king (and) his belly grew [i.e. he 
had dropsy] ... As each verse was being recited, a fetter [of 
Varuna's] came loose, (and) the Aiksvaka king's belly grows (= 
grew) smaller. At the recitation of the last verse, the fetter came 
loose [entirely], and the Aiksvaka king was healthy 

(17) yo jyogamayavT syat tarn etena yajayed vamnena hi va esa 
papmana grhito ... yld varun6 varunenaivainam grahayitvS 
strnute (MS 2.5.6; sim. KS 13.2) 

Who should have been ailing for a long time, for him he should 
sacrifice. For he is seized by Varuna, by evil ... As for its being of 
Varuna: He lays him low, having made Varuna to seize him.' 
4.2. Now, in order for its grhe/grhud to be interpretable as meaning 'is or 
should be seized by [a disease of] the eye, ear, speech, or body', the pattern in 
(7) would need two things: 

First, it would require a hypothetical structure of the type (18), from which 
(7a) could be derived by ellipsis of an agent NP, ydksman- consumption', 
skambhd- 'paralysis', or the like, i.e., of the disease afflicting the body parts 
cdksus-'eye\ srotra- 'ear', vJc- 'speech' etc. By postulating a (deleted) head 
noun for the genitive forms cdksusah, srotrasya, vdcdh, etc., this derivation 
would explain the peculiar genitive case syntax of (7a) (and (7b)l 

(18) *cdksusah, srotrasya, v5co . . . yaksmana, skambhena, . . . grhe 

Gen. Gen. Gen. Agent (Instr.) 
'(S)he is afflicted by consumption, paralysis, etc. of the eye, ear, 
speech, etc.' 

Secondly and more importantly, the construction would have to be open- 
ended, so as to include among its possible agent nouns Varuna, the god who 
afflicts with disease and frees from it. (For this aspect of Varuna, compare again 
examples (15) -(17).) 

Now, (19) and (20) show expressions like yaksman- 'consumption' or 
skambha 'paralysis' cooccurring with a passive-like form of grah-, the fa- 
participle grhud-. Even more significant is the internal composition of the form 
uruskambhagrhrta- in (20): In addition to the passive-like grhua- seized, af- 
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flicted' and the afflicted body part {uru- 'thigh'), it contains the name of the 
disease afflicting that body part, skambha- 'paralysis'. That is, the compound 
contains all three of the elements postulated in (18). Moreover, the rules of 
Sanskrit permit this compound to be derived from the hypothetical structure (21), 
an expression entirely parallel to (18). If, then, there could have been a similar 
passive structure (22) with Varuna as the agent, the formulaic instrumental- 
causee constructions of the type (la) could be historically derived from this 
earlier and svnchronically clearly moribund passive. And the type (22) may be 
considered supported by the passive-like structure of (17) above, which involves 
Varuna plus the participle grhltd-: v&runena hi vd esd . . .grhito 'for he (is) seized 
by Varuna'. 

(19) tarn rajayaksmen5gr2hayat si nirasravat tasmad 
rSjayaksmagrhlto nihsravati (MS 2.2.7) 

Tie caused the king's consumption to afflict him. He flowed = 
wasted away. Therefore (a person) afflicted by the king's 
consumption wastes away.' 

(20) umskambhagrhlta- (MS 1.10.4) 
'afflicted with paralysis of the thighs' 

(2 1 ) *urv6r skambhena grhe 

Gen. Instr. 

'(S)he is afflicted with paralysis of the thighs.' 

(22) *varunena grhe 

Instr. 

'(S)he is afflicted by Varuna.' 
Moreover, a passive derivation of the grahayati-typc, different from that of the 
active-derived arpayati-formula., might appear supported by the fact that the two 
constructions have very different word order preferences: The arpayari-formula 
strongly favors preposing of the direct object or patient' before the instrumental 
noun phrase, while the grdhayati -type has preposed and postposed order in about 
equal proportions; cf. the statistics in (23). 7 

(23) Patient + Instr. Instr. + Patient 
arpayah-foTmulsi 30 2 

g rdhayari - form ula 7 5 

4.3. However, while this account has many attractive elements, it cannot be 
considered established beyond reasonable doubt. For a derivation of the form- 
ulaic grJ/wyari-causative from a 'source formula' of the type (22) must be con- 
sidered highly speculative. Although there may be good reasons for believing 
the construction in (22) to have been possible, there is no evidence that would 
conclusively establish its existence, as a formula or even otherwise. 

The problem is not only that there are no attested structures of the type (18\ 
(21), and (22), with overt, specified agents. Even the evidence of passive -like 
compounds like rajayaksmdgrhfta- and Qruskambhdgrhi'ta- (as well as vdruna- 
grhfta-) is quite limited. For a compound like uruskambhdgrluta- does not 
necessarily have to be derived from a structure like (21) with an 'agent' NP 
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(skambha-) plus genitive of the afflicted body part (urvdh). It could just as easily 
correspond to the alternatives in (21') below in which the agent NP is a 
compound uruskambhd- 'thigh -paralysis' which would fail to motivate the 
genitive marking in (7a). More importantly, since transitive rd-participles are 
obligatorily construed as passives and thus neutralize the distinction active : 
passive, they can correspond equally well to finite actives as to finite passives; 
cf. Hock 1986. The compound uruskambhdgrhita- therefore may just as easily 
be derived from the active expressions in (211)/c) as from the passive ones in 
(2 1 ) and (2 1 'a). And the same argument applies to vdrunagrhita-. 
(2 1 ') (a) *Oruskambhena grhe 

*(S)he is afflicted by thigh-paralysis.' 

(b) *y£m Qrv6r skambh6 grhnSti 
'Whom paralysis of the thighs afflicts 

(c) *yim Qruskambh6 grhnati 
Whom thigh-paralysis afflicts ...' 

Moreover, while the yaksman- and skambha- of rdjayaksmd g rhi'ta- and uru- 
skambhdgrhita- may be interpreted as agents, they could just as well be 
instruments; cf. e.g. the examples in (24). That is, the compounds rdjayaksmd- 
grhita- and uruskambhdgrhua- could be glossed as 'afflicted with the king's 
consumption', 'afflicted with paralysis of the thighs', rather than 'by the king's 
consumption* etc. 

(24) RV hista-cyuta- 'propelled by means of the hand' 

hista-yata- 'controlled by means of the hand' 
just like devl-bhakta- 'portioned out by the gods' 

bhiga-bhakta- 'portioned out by the portioners-out' 
Finally, it is not clear how a passive origin of the grdhayati -formula can 
explain its word-order peculiarities or differences vis-i-vis the arpoyoxx '-formula: 
As I have shown elsewhere (1982b), while in the passive of the earliest (Rig- 
Vedic) mantra language patients appear to have more commonly preceded the 
instrumental-marked agent NPs, in Vedic Prose they normally follow. What we 
do not find anywhere is an about equal distribution of proposed and postposed 
ordering s. 

Even for the grdhayati-typc, then, a passive derivation is far from certain. 

5. What, then, about the alternative account of instrumental causees as 
resulting from the rcinterpretation of instrumental-marked animate instruments? 

In my 1981 paper I observed that there is ample precedent in Mantra Vedic and 
Vedic Prose for the use of such 'animate instruments' with non-causative verbs; 
cf. e.g. (25), as well as (3) above. Such instrumental NPs also occur with 
causatives of intransitive verbs, where again they can only be animate instru- 
ments, not causees; cf. (26). 

(25) agnfna ray un asnavat (RV 1.1.3) 
Through Agni one will gain wealth.' 

(26) mitrfnaiv* yajndsya svistirh samayati (TS 6.6.7.3-4) 

Through Mitra he makes calm/appeases the good performance of the 
sacrifice.' 
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5.1. I further noted in my 1981 paper that Vedic Prose offers passages o he 
tvw (-7) - (32). in which a putative (animate or inanimate) instrumental causce 
Tt causative from a transitive verb is used parallel to the clearly animate or 
inanimate instrument NP of a non-causative transitive or a causative of an 
intransitive. (Parallel passages are set off in boldface. In order not to prejudge 
the interpretation of these examples, the causative passages are glossed with both 
a causee and an anirnatc-instrurnent reading for the instrumental-marked NP.) As 
(28) shows, such parallels occur even in passages that contain the causative 
construction's 'source formula' (set off in square brackets). 

(27) sucaivalnam viddhvi | ebhy6 lok£bhyo nirnudya | vajrena 

non-caus. 

brahmanS strnute | ... yam dvisySt tarn dhyayet | s'ucaivafnam 

non-caus. 
arpayati (TB 3.3.11.4) 
caus. 

Having pierced him with pain, having repelled him from these 
worlds, he lays (him) low with the thunderbolt (of) the sacred 
formula . . . Whom he should hate, of him he should think. He 
makes pain afflict him/he causes affliction for him through pain.' 

(28) prajapater va" esa raso yad apah prajapater evainarh rasena tarpay ati 

itr.caus. 

sa enam trptah ... upatisthate ... [ asman te ksud yam dvismas tarn 
te sug rcchatv iti ] yam eva dvesti tarn asya k$udha~ ca suca" 
carpayati (KS 21.7; similarly MS 3.3.5-6 [cf. (lb) and (5d) above]) 
caus. 

'Now the waters are Prajapati's essence; he (thus) gladdens him with 
Prajapati's essence. He, gladdened, approaches. ["In the stone is 
your thirst; whom we hate, may your pain afflict him."] Whom 
indeed he hates, him he makes his thirst and pain afflict/of him he 
causes affliction through thirst and pain.' 

(29) varunenaiv* bhrftrvyarh grahayitvd brthrnana* strnute 

caus. non-caus. 

(TS 2.1.8.2) 

Having caused Varuna to seize the rival/having caused the rival's 
seizure through Varuna, he lays him low by means of the sacred 
formula.' 

(30) tarn varunenaiva grahayitvi vi'$nun9 yajnena pranudanta _ 

... . . caus • non-caus. 
aindrenaivasyendriyam avrnjanta ... | ... varunenaiva 
non-caus. 

bhratrvyarh grihayitvi vicuna yajnena pranudata 



caus ' non-caus. 



aindrenaivasyindriyam vrhkte (TS 2.1.4.4-5) 
non-caus. 
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Having caused him to be seized by/through Varuna, they drove him 
away through Visnu, the sacrifice; they acquired his power with 
Indra's (bull) . . . Having caused the rival to be seized by/through V., 
he drives him away through Visnu, the sacrifice; he acquires his 
power through Indra's (bull).' 

(31) y 6 jy6gamay 3vT syat tarn etena y ajayed varunena hi va esl papmlna 
grhit6 . . . yid varun6 vAranenaivamarh grahayitva strnute 

caus. non-caus. 
krsn6 bhavati tamo vaf kr§nam mrtyus tamo mrtyunaivafnam 
grahayaty etid vaf papmino ruparh yit krsnam krsna iva hi papma 
caus. 

pSpmanaivamam abhfsuvati (MS 2.5.6; sim. KS 13.2) 
non-caus. 

Who should be long-ailing, for him he should sacrifice with that 
(sacrificial animal). For he is seized by Varuna, by sin . . . As for its 
being of V., having caused V. to seize it/its seizure through V., he 
lays it low. It is black; black is darkness; black is death.. He causes 
death to seize it/its seizure through death. Black is the shape/nature of 
sin, for sin is black as it were. He consecrates it by means of sin . . .' 

(32) tena vai sa tan agnina" papmano bhogan apidahya w 

non-caus. 

athaindrenendriy am vuyam atmann adhatta . . . (a)gninaiva 

non-caus. 

papmano bhogan apidahya w athain dren endriy am vTryam atman 
non-caus. 

dhatte . . . tena vai sa tan varunenasuran grahayitva visnuna* 
non-caus. caus. 
yajnena pranudata w athaindrenendriyarh viryam atmann 
non-caus. 

adadhad... varunenaiva bhratrvyarh grahayitva vi§nun3 

non-caus. caus. 

yajnena pranudate 'thaindrenendriyarh viryam atman dhatte 

non-caus. non-caus. 
(KS 13.4) 

'Having burned away those fruits of evil with this Agni, then 
through Indra he put power and strength in himself . . Having 
burned away the fruits of evil through Agni, then through Indra he 
puts power and strength in himself . . . Having caused Varuna to seize 
these asuras/the seizure of these asuras through Varuna, he drove 
(them) away through Visnu, the sacrifice, then through Indra he put 
power and strength in himself . . . Having caused Varuna to seize the 
rival/the rivals' seizure through Varuna, he drives him away though 
Visnu, the sacrifice, then through Indra he puts power and strength 
in himself.' 
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5 2 This parallelism between clearly animate instrumental and possibly in- 
strumental causees is interesting. However, it must be admitted that both types 
of noun phrases may run parallel to an instrumental-marked agent of a passive or 
passive-like construction; cf. (31), repeated for convenience, with the passive 
agent set off in bold and the parallel instrumental NPs in italics. Parallelism 
therefore may not be sufficient to establish a closer relationship between different 
types of instrumental-marked noun phrases. 
(31) yo jy6gamayavi sy it tim et6na yajayed vdmnena hi vd esl 
p&pm&nS grhlto . . . ydd varun6 vdrunenai vainarh grShayitvJ 

passive-like caus. 
strnute krsn6 bhavati timo vaf krsn£m mrtyus tlmo 
non-caus. 

mrtyuncdvifaam grShayaty et£d vaf pSpmino rup£m y&l krsn £rh 
caus. 

krsnd iva hi p2pm£ papmdnaivdSnzm abhfcuvati 

non-caus. 

(MS 2.5.6; sim. KS 13.2) 

Who should be long-ailing, for him he should sacrifice with that 
(sacrificial animal). For he is seized by Varuna, by sin . . . As for its 
being of V., having caused V. to seize it/its seizure through V., he 
lays it low. It is black; black is darkness; black is death. He causes 
death to seize it/its seizure through death. Black is the shape/nature of 
sin, for sin is black as it were. He consecrates it by means of sin . . .' 
Moreover, the ordering of animate and inanimate instrumental instruments is 
different from what we find in the case of putative instrumental causees. Com- 
pare the statistics in (33). 

(33) Order of Instrumental Instruments vs. Instrumental Causees vis-k-vis 
Direct Objects: 

DO + Instr. Instr. + DO 
Aniinate/inanimate instrument 40 62 

Instrumental causee (cf. (23) above) 

a/p^ari-fonnula 30 2 

grdhayati-formuk. 7 5 

(Based on KS 6-8, 33; TS 2.3.1-14, 2.4.1.-14, 2.5.1-12; AB2.1-17, 8.1- 

21) 

Note however that passages like (31), with parallelism between passive agent 
and putative instrumental causee are quite rare. Moreover, the word order 
statistics ia (33) do not tell the total story for instrumental instruments. First of 
all, there is a considerable amount of variation in the relative ordering of 
instrumental instruments vs. direct objects; cf. (34). Secondly, much of this 
variation is the result of the fact that different formulaic expressions with 
instrumental instruments prefer different orders; cf. e.g. (35). And these differ- 
ent preferences are entirely comparable to the differences for the putative 
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wcJTS CaUSCCS ° f ** ** grdhayati ^ for which sec (23) as 

(34) Older of Instrumental Instruments vis-a-vis Direct Objects: 

(i) KS6-8and33: OO + Instr. Instr. + DO 

Animate Instr. q 4 

Inanimate Instr. 5 2 3 

Ambiguous (agni) \ q 

Total 6 

(ii) TS 2.3.1-14, 1.4.1-14, 2.5.1-12: 

Total 27 16 

(iii) AB 3.1-17, 8.1-21: 

Total 7 

(35) Formulaic expressions with instrumental instruments: 

DO+ Instr.: o$adh!r evl svdna bhagadheyena upa- 
dhavati (TS 2.1.5.3) 
He has recourse to the plants by means of 
their own share.' 

Similarly passim, always with DO + Instr. 
Instr. + DO: cMndasam evl rasena rlsaih brahma- 
varcasim 4va runddhe (TS 2.1.7.3) 
*By means of the essence of the meters he 
obtains the essence (which is) sacricifial 
splendor.' 

Similarly passim, always with Instr. + DO. 

5.3. In fact, given this similarity in word order, as well as the textual 
parallelism between instrumental instruments and putative instrumental causees, 
the possibility arises that the arpayati- and gra/i^afl-formulas reflect a stage at 
which their instrumental-marked constituents had not yet been reinterpreted as 
causees but still functioned as instrumental instruments. 

True, this view might be attacked by claiming that the word order charac- 
teristics of the arpayati- and grd/jayari-formulas can be explained if their in- 
strumental NPs are considered causees. For as noted in section 1 above, in the 
later madhyadesa language, the following rule holds for causee case marking: 
Accusative case is unmarked, while instrumental case indicates that the causee is 
not affected or not benefiting from the action. The almost consistent postposing 
of the instrumental causee sued 'pain' (or ksudha 'thirst') in the a/payan-formula 
therefore can be considered an iconic reflection of this pragmatic 'downgrading', 
since being inanimate, 'pain' (or 'thirst') is almost by definition not affected by 
the action. As for the grdhayati- formula, the nearly even ratio between post- 
posing and preposing may be attributed to the fact that the causee, Varuna, is 
eminently animate, in fact divine: Being divine, Varuna would be fairly agenuve 
and therefore would tend to be preposed. But being situationally conceived of as 
something of an instrument toward accomplishing the action, he would tend to be 
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* No^owcvcr that in the ritualistic context of Vedic Prose, Varuna like the 
other eods associated with the ritual (such as Agni and Soma), is more or less on 
die same level of 'manipulability' by the priests as are inanimate instruments of 
the sacrifice such as the libation spoon (juhu\ the sacrifice (yajna), or the 
sacrificial formula (brahman). For linguistic reflections of this status, see (29) 
and (30) above, where varunena is, respectively, parallel to brahmand 'by means 
of the sacrificial formula' and to visnund yajnena 'by means of Visnu, the sacri- 
fice'. His divinity, therefore, should not be expected to play so strong a role as 
to counterbalance the tendency toward postposing. 

As in the case of the sued 'pain' (or ksudhd 'thirst') of the arpayarf-formula, 
the instrumental varunena therefore is, as it were, inherently and generically 
downgraded'. According to the rule obtaining for the later language, however, 
instrumental marking of causees serves as a specific indicator of their down- 
grading in a particular situation. And the marking of such downgrading is 
meaningful only for those participants in an action who under normal circum- 
stances would be expected to be affected by the action or to be capable of acting 
as agents, that is, for animate, especially human beings. 

5.4. What is interesting and perhaps significant is that such meaningfully 
instrumental-marked causees are not found in the earliest Vedic-Prose texts (i.e. 
in the Maitrayanl, Kathaka, and Taittiriya Samhitas). They first appear in the 
Brahmanas. Compare for instance the Satapatha-Brahmana passage in (6) 
above, where the male' would appear to be an animate causee. However, since 
it is identified with the vajar-call (an inanimate element of the ritual), its agency 
and animacy are severely reduced, as is its affectedness by the action. Similar 
passages are found elsewhere; cf. e.g. (36) where the 'subjects (of the ksatriya)', 
i.e. human causees, are made to rise up to a ksatriya simply because that is the 
way things should be done, not because they want to do so or because they stand 
to derive any particular benefit from doing so. (The person benefiting from the 
action is the ksatriya.) 

(36) y$d 4ha vfsvas tvirh praja upivarohantv fti t*d enam abhfh 
Nom.non-caus. Instr. 
prajabhih pratyavarohayati tfsmad u ksatrfyam Syantam imih prajS 
Instr. caus. 

yfsah pratyivarohanti (SB 3.9.3.7) 

Tnttat he says "Let all the offspring/subjects rise up to you," 
SEX ^k" 1 ^ ^ SUbjccts risc *> hi ™- therefore these 
Note sim &£™u y "' ^ UP * a k » atri y* as hc approaches.' 
launin^ the passage from the 

a SOdra in whirh ,'k. a refers 10 a mock ba "le between an Aryan and 

e Aryan is made to defeat the Sadra. In parallel versions (cf. 
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(38)), including the earlier Ka^aka-Sarhhita" passage in (38a), we find the 

£7? f ™. C mmai ^T ^ CaUSCCS ' ^ ^ mc instrumental marking in 

(37) is a replacement of the accusative of (38), employed - it seems - to 
indicate that although being a genuine human causee, the Aryan is of reduced 
affectedness ; and 1 agency, merely serving as a means to accomplishing the 
ritualistic and predetermined task of defeating the Sodra. 8 

(37) tayor Sryena varnena saudrarh varnam jyapayanti (JB 2.404) 

Instr. 

'Of the two, they make the Aryan defeat the Sudra.' 

(38) (a) sfldraryau cannany ayacchete aryam varnam ujjapayaty 

Acc. 

atmlnam eva w ujjapayaty (KS 34.5) 
Acc. 

'An Aryan and a Sudra fight on (account of) the hide. He 
makes the Aryan win, (thereby) he makes himself win.' 
(b) sfldAyau carmani vyZyacchete tayor aryam varnam 

Acc. 

ujjapayamti... | ...yad aryam varnam uj^apayarhty atmanam 
Acc. Acc. 

eva tad ujfiapayamti <PB 5 .5.14-15) 

'An Aryan and a Sfldra fight on (account of) the hide. They 

make the Aryan win ... In that they make the Aryan win, 

thereby they make themselves win/ 
(An alternative interpretation may be that the passages in (38) differ from the 
one in (37) not only in chronology, but also in perspective: In (37), the focus 
is simply on the mock battle and insuring the proper, predetermined outcome, 
namely that the Aryan wins. That is, the Aryan, though a human causee, is 
situationally conceived of as merely a means to accomplishing the action. In 

(38) , however, the focus is on the fact that through making the Aryan win, one 
makes pneself win. The causee atmanam 'self, identical to the causer, here is 
conceived of as affected by the action and thus cannot be marked instrumental but 
requires the accusative. Parallelism, then, might account for the accusative case 
of aryam varnam 'the Aryan'.) 

5.5. In addition to this difference in the pragmatic value of putative instru- 
mental causees, early Vedic Prose and later Vedic Prose (as well as the classical 
language) differ in terms of the collocatability of the putative instrumental 
causees: Except for (near-)citations from earlier texts (including our formulas of 
( 1 )), later Vedic Prose does not ordinarily seem to offer passages of the type (27) 
- (32), in which putative instrumental causees like sued or varunena are situ- 
ationally parallel to instrumental instruments. 9 

The pragmatic value and collocatability of instrumental NPs in the arpayati- 
and ^/i^n-formulas of early Vedic Prose, thus, differs considerably from that 
of instrumental causees in the later language. This lends further support to the 
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argument that in the early language, the instrumental NPs of these formulas are 
not causees, but instrumental instruments. 

6 Against this view, it must be considered that the relationship between 
J^^on-cons^cnoas like (lb) and the active non-causative source 
STmJ strongly suggests that sued (ksudhJ) is m fact a causee, 

Si the JituS^i* (** of the non«ausative construction in 
2?3die discussion in 3.2 above. Similar evidence for genuine causee status 

an be' found for the grJhayati-form^ as well as its variants with putative 
causees other than Varuna. Compare for instance (39), which is a continuation 

° f (39) ab °pasurn badhnSmi varunaya rajna mdraya bhagam r$abham kevalo 
hi | gitriuii devi abhisamvisantu yi mo grnnfitu nirrtih 

Nom. non-caus. Norn, 
sapaman || fry etibhya evafnam devdtabhyo niryicya mrtyur vaf 

Nom. 

y*mo mrtyunaivainam gr&hayati (MS 2.5.6-7; sim. KS 13.2) 
Nom. Instr. caus. 

m I tie down a (sacrificial) animal for king Varuna, a share for Indra, 
the bull, for (he) alone (is) suitable. May the gods surround the 
limbs; may Yama, (may) Nirrti seize the rivals." Having begged it 
free from the deities with these two verses — Yama (is) Death — , 
he causes Death to seize it .' 
7. How can these two conflicting interpretations of the instrumental marking 
in structures of the type (1) be reconciled? 

I believe the most plausible explanation is the following: The instrumental 
marking of putative causees in the formulaic expressions of (1) represents an 
early Vedic Prose stage at which the reinterpretation of original instrumental 
instruments as instrumental causees (of reduced affectedness or agency) had not 
yet been fully accomplished. As a consequence, they retained much of their 
instrument nature, while being able to function also as causees corresponding to 
the subjects/agents of the corresponding non-causative expressions. (In later 
Vedic Prose, on the other hand, the reinterpretation had been carried through 
completely, and instrumental causees consequently no longer freely cooccurred 
with instrumental instruments.) 

Such transitional vacillation, although uncomfortable for many versions of 
modern generative giarnmar (especially so-called restrictive theories), has been 
observed in many other syntactic changes and is eminently compatible with 
traditional views of syntactic change, as well as with Labov's general theory of 
linguistic change. (For recent empirical studies of similar transitional variation, 
compare for instance Ashby 1981, Chung 1977, Naro 1981, Timberlake 1977. 
Note also Hankamer's ( 1 977) discussion of the implications of such variation for 
restrictive* syntactic theories.) 
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Notes 

♦Parts of this paper were read in extended form at the 1987 Annual Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society. - have benefited from comments by George Cardona and Stephanie 
Jamison. I also gratefully acknowledge support from the University of Illinois Research Board 
for work on this paper and from the University's Program in South and West Asian Studies for 
attending the 1987 South Asian Languages Analysis Roundtabie at which this paper was read. 
Needless to state, the responsibility for any errors and omissions rests with me. 

^ati-buddhi-pratyavasanartha-sab^ anikarta sa nau | hr-kr-or anyata- 

rasyam (4.1.52-53) - The causee of verbs of motion, cognition, consumption, speaking, and 
of intransitives [is classified as karman (i.e. as patient, which in the active is marked accusative, 
in the passive, nominative)], hr 'take' and kr 'do, make' [are] optionally [classified as such]/ 
Other verbs, including hr and kr when not following 4.1.53, get their causees marked 
instrumental. 

2 Putative causees with instrumental marking in structures with the preverb sam- (such as (a) 
below) are ignored in this study, since sam- tends to assign instrumental case even in non-caus- 
ative constructions, as in (b). The instrumental case in such structures therefore may be 
attributable to the presence of sam- % rather than constituting instrumental causee marking. 
Compare the glosses of (a) and see Hock 1981 for further discussion. 

(a) y&t somakrayanya' pStnlm samksapayati ... (MS 3.7.7) 

'In that he makes the Wife exchange views with the Soma-cow ..." 
On 'In that he makes the Soma-cow look at the Wife ...'(?) 

(b) marudbhih rudrih s£m aj3nat(a) (TS 2.1.11.3) 
The Rudras agreed with the Maruts.' 

3 For different interpretations see Haudry 1977, Jamison 1976, 1977, 1983, Tichy 1980. 
Jamison considers instrumental causee marking a means of disambiguating accusative causees 
from accusative-marked direct objects. For an evaluation see Cardona 1978, 1981, Hock 1981, 
and note 8 below. Haudry and Tichy, on the other hand, believe that instrumental marking (and 
other non-accusative marking of putative causees) is an archaism, that Proto-Indo-European did 
not permit structures with two accusative-marked objects (or object-like constituents, such as 
causees), and that accusative causee marking therefore is an innovation. For Haudry's claim, cf. 
the discussion in Cardona 1978, 1981, Hock 1981. The arguments in these papers are applic- 
able also to Tichy's hypothesis. Moreover, as demonstrated in Hock 1985b, double-object 
structures with accusative marking for both direct objects are found from the earliest stages of 
Sanskrit and continue to the latest stages. And in Hock MS, I show that (1) such double-object 
structures are found in a large variety of other Indo-European languages (cf. e.g. (a)-(c) below); 
(2) in a number of these languages, both of the direct objects are eligible to become subject in 
the passive whereas non-direct objects cannot, cf. e.g. (c.ii/iii), (dii/iii); (3) in most of these 
languages this type of structure is or becomes moribund (with one^or the other, or both, of the 
accusative-marked direct objects tending to be maiked in a different case), cf. e.g. the develop- 
ments in German, where Middle High German has alternative case marking optionally (d.iv/v), 
while Modern German has it obligatorily (dvi-vui). Such double-object structures therefore arc 
more likely to be inherited than innovated. 

(a) (i) fiO m3 s3itu vahistJ (Avestan) 
Acc. Acc. 

'May he instruct me (about) the best things.' 
(u) tat. BwSperasa 

Acc. Acc. 

That I ask you.' 
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(iv) 

(b) 



vah&tm ewl ... y** 

Acc Acc 

1 request the best (^J** <oid Persian) 

xsasamsiin «darfl admam 

Acc Acc 

iter omws celat 

Acc Acc act x . 

He bides (his) trip (fromi au. 
(i) (ego) cetor i» 



celata mes**- 



Nctc pass. Acc 

W@ ill I 1 1 1 1 

(MkMe High German) 



V* rfcmc mese mm* bee. concealed (from) 



^ aoaaalerdiemafetaa 

act- Acc Acc 

'Bat he concealed mat (from) the girL' 

(ml er aa ale disc wert vmwigei 

Som-Acc !«- ^ ... 

He is kept a the dart (aboat) aU ma wcrld. 

(in) aersold8A..-ii»imr^^ rtl ^ sil1 

SOBL ACC P»»* 

T*at (msavc> shall forever be concealed (from) you. 
<*) «m«tatderwertiehal 

Acc Dat act 

'Hal my misdeed (tram) the world. 
( T ) teaaasmeahil 

Gen. Acc act. 

XOf) mat I do not keep anyone in the dark.' 

(vi) ErverhehU ntxr das (Modem German) 

act. Dat Acc 
He conceals thatKU- from) me.' 

(vii) Er verhehh das vor mil 

act. Acc PP 
Tie conceals mat from me.' 
(vim ♦Exverhemt mich das 
act Acc Acc. 
He conceals that from me.' 
4 Here as elsewhere in this paper I refer to fa-participle structures of transitive verbs as 
passive-like'. See Hock 1986 for the differences and similarities between these and (finite) 
passives. (On fa-participles in the Asokan inscriptions, see also Andersen 1986.) 

5 As the discussion in section 3.2 shows, Cardona actually considers the ar/>dyflfi-type 
syndnonkally toucalized But he does cite the correspondence between sucarpayati and sued hy 
rtdk as part of the evidence for his claim. For the rest, his discussion centers on Vedic forms of 
che type srnve 'is heard; is famous'. However, as far as I can tell, except perhaps for the 
frhelgrdhayati to be discussed in section 4, no Vedic causatives can be unambiguously related to 
such forms in their passive reading. Causatives relatable to these forms in their 
intransitive/ sutive (and perhaps lexicalized) readings, on the other hand, do not exhibit instru- 
mental-marked causees. What we do find in the Rig- Veda are (1) locatival expressions for those 
among whom somebody is caused to be famous, comparable to what we may find in the non- 
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causative (cf. (i) and (b)); (2) accusative or dative (less likely, ablative) marking for the oenon 
caused to be famous (cf. (b) and (c)). b 

(a) a no jane sravayatam yuvanl (RV 7.62.5) 

Oblique Loc. 

'O youths, make us famous among the people.' 

(b) dabhram cid dhi tv Jvatah krtarh srnv6 adhi k$ami (RV 8.45.32) 

Acc. on earth' 

Tor the good done by one like you is famous on earth: 

(c) pracasniUsrSvayacarsanibhyab (RV 6.31.5) 

Dat (Abl.?) pL 

'And, O famous one, bring fame to the people - make the people famous.' 

6 Luders sees further support in RV gfhu- 'beggar*, which he feels is better derived from g rdh- 
than from gra(b)h~. But note that this word has received yet another proposed etymology, 
namely from gark- lament'; cf. Mayrhofer 1963:sub grhu- with references. Its history therefore 
is multiply ambiguous and thus of no help in the interpretation of grh-. 

7 In establishing word-order patterns, structures whose direct objects, causees, agents, 
patients, etc. consist entirely of a clitic pronoun or of a form of the demonstratives so. tad and 
efaJetad are ignored in the discussion of word order. For in Vedic Prose the pronouns of such 
structures almost invariably go into clause- initial strings; cf. the discussion and references in 
Hock 1982a. Their order, therefore, is fixed by principles not connected with their status as 
direct objects, causees, etc. 

8 Stephanie Jamison (personal communication, 1987) suggests a different motivation for the 
instrumental causee marking in (38). Following her original proposal (19^6. 1977. 1983), she 
believes that the instrumental here serves to resolve the ambiguity that would have resulted 
from accusative marking for both the causee and the direct object/patient; compare (a^ vs. (b) [- 
(37)] below. 

(a) *tayor aryarh varnam saudram varnam jyapayanti 

Acc. Acc. 
'Of the two, they make the Aryan defeat die Sildra.' 

(b) uyor aryena varnena s'audnuh varnam jyapayanti (JB 2.404) 

Instr. Acc. 
'Of the two, they make the Aryan defeat the Sudra.' 

It may at first sight appear tempting to combine such a disambiguating explanation with the 
historical explanation of instrumental causee marking proposed in this paper. For disambigu- 
ation is a much more easily verifiable concept than 'reduced agency' or the like. However, we 
have to consider that virtually all sentences with causative constructions occur not in isolation, 
where ambiguity might perhaps arise, but in contexts that make it perfectly clear which 
participant in the action is the causee, and which is the object/patient. 

Thus in (37) - (b) above, the context is a mock batde with predetermined outcome: In this 
context the Aryan is expected to win, and only the Aryan therefore is a candidate for being the 
causee. Similarly, in (la) above, the context is as follows: The creatures, having been created 
by Prajapati, rebelled against him. Therefore, Prajapati had Varuna seize them. (Having the 
creatures seize Varuna would have made no sense whatsoever.) Or consider the second example 
in (lb), reproduced as (c) below. Here, the establishment of sue- as the agent of c(cch)- in the 
source formula makes it quite clear that it must be the causee of arpayati. And since the source 
formula, even if not overtly referred to, forms the background also of structures of the type (lb), 
there can again be no doubt about the identity of causee and patient. 

(c) [yam dvijmas tarn te sug rchatv fty] yam eva dvctf tarn agn6h suca.payati (MS 3 J 3) 

Acc. Instr. 

V Whom we hate, him your pain should afflict.' ] Whom he hates, him he makes 
Agni's pain afflict ' 
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^ . ,~ , ,, rn rh.rrH »< rdl and (c) below. Here if tin, the prior 
T^^Z^mi » *> rwl-««W tao»*d«« »d expect***. 
Nora. 



vr>Ivasa«kare«ia_ adhattvaya* (SB 1.7^.12) 
Instr CMS. 

TU*, poached from Nehmd. the male approaches the female (squally). Tin*. 
ZZiT^ ttaakst I- *e anuvatyl (f.) and the yajyi (f.) verses] m front, 
he causes the mate, the vasawtll («U to approach them (f.) [sexually from behind]. 
^ vadfcuvfcvls tvlrapraji uplvarohantv to tad enam Ibhfc prajlbh* 
Nom. non-caHS. Instr. 
prat>lvaTC*a>ati tasm*d b ksamyam iyantam imafc praj* visafc pratyaVarohanti 
caus. 

v$B 3.9.3.T) 

In that he says "Let all the offsprint subjects rise up to you." thereby he makes these 
subjects rise up » him. Therefore toe subjects, the vaisyas, rise up to a ksatriya as 
he approaches. 

If instrumental catisee marking were in fact a device to avoid ambiguity, it would be difficult 
to account for the appearance of instrumental-marked causees in these examples — in spite of 
their lack of contextual ambiguity. And as examples like (c) show, such passages are attested 
in the earliest layer of Vedic Prose, that of the Maitrfyanl-Samhitl. 

On the other hand, examples like (f) - (h) below show that accusative marking of both the 
causee and the object is perfectly possible in passages with causees and objects of the same 
degree of animacy, passages which might be ambiguous — if they occurred in isolation. But 
what, again, helps to disambiguate these passages is context, as well as 'real-world' knowledge 
or expectations. In addition, it appears that in such potentially ambiguous passages, word order 
may help to disambiguate in a manner similar to what Aralikatti (this volume) has observed for 
factitive constructions in modern spoken Sanskrit: Excepting cases where pronouns are in- 
volved, whose order in the clause is fixed by other principles (cf. note 7 above), the order 
almost invariably is causee before object This contrasts with the much freer order between 
instrumental-marked causees and accusative-marked direct objects. Note here again that examp- 
les with such accusative doubling' are attested in the Maitrayanl-Samhita, the earliest layer of 
Vedic Prose. 

(f) (a)mum enam anvarambhayati (MS 2.12) 
Acc. Acc. 

He makes hinij hold on to himj (i.e. to someone else).' 

(g) 6sadhlieva phalam grahayati Us mid 6$adhayab sTrsan phalam grhnanu 
Acc. Acc. caus. Norn. Acc. non-caus. 
(MS 3.1.6, 3.6.8, 3.9.3; sim. KS passim) 

Tie mates the plants take - bear fruit. Therefore the plants bear fruit on their head 1 
(n) chandamsy evaitad yajnam anvayStayati (SB 3.4.1 23) 
Acc. Acc. 
He makes the meters attach to the sacrifice ' 

■aSln^l" CVidCnCC L ■** CUim ** ^^^on Played a role in the origination of 
instrumental causee marking is difficult to substantiate. 



(The accusative causee marking of (g) above vs. the instrumental marking in (la) etc - 
S £X^^f^r CgUSCCS ha$ impHcatl0ns *° fo ' B ^"ik's (1987) 
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language at large, there are no restrictions on what classes of verbs permit instrumental or 
accusative causees. Rather, as noted above, the selection of one or the other causee marking is 
in the language of madhyadesa determined by pragmatic considerations, independent of the lexi- 
cal class to which a given verb may belong. For the different treatment in Pinini's grammar 
and its possible relation to the madhyadesa situation see Hock 1981, and compare Deshpande 
1983 for other syntactic differences between Paninis grammar and what I call the language of 
madhyadesa.) 

'Example (27). reproduced below as (a), is a rare exception and seems to result from a 
conflation of two earlier, semantically similar but formally distinct passages, one being the 
formula of (la), the other the passage in (b) below which in the earlier text of the Kathaka- 
Samhita" occurs without any trace of the ar/*rya//-formula. 

(a) sucaivainarh viddhva | ebhyo loJribhyo nirnudya | vajrena brahman! strnute 

non-caus. 

| ... yam dvi§ySt tarn dhyjyet | sucaivalnam arpayati (TB 3.3.1 1.4) 

caus. 

Having pierced him with pain, having repelled him from these worlds, he lays (him) 
low with the thunderbolt (of) the sacred formula . . . Whom he should hate, of him he 
should think. He makes pain afflict him/he causes affliction for him through pain.' 

(b) (i)dam aham amum amujyJyanam amusyJh putrafh sue J vidhySmlty . . . 

non-caus. 

(s*)ucaivainan vidhyati (KS 34.17) 
non-caus. 

'"Here I pierce with pain that one, the descendant of that one, the son of that woman," 
(with these words) ... he pierces them with pain.' 



The syntax of direct speech in Vedic* 



Stephanie W. Jamison 
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1. The study of Vedic syntax provides a built-in source of constant frustration 
for the investigator, as everyone knows who has ever dealt with the subject. For 
the question arises: How many of the syntactic features we observe are 
characteristic of the entire Vedic language (if we can use such a term) and how 
many are special to the particular genre of the text under consideration. We have, 
to put it grossly, at least two distinct strata of texts, 1 separated by a number of 
centuries even in the most conservative estimate. The first contains the highly 
wrought poetry of the Rig- Veda (hereafter RV) and other mantra texts. Com- 
parison of similar texts in this and other traditions (e.g. Pindar in archaic Greece) 
forces us to assume the possibility of serious syntactic distortion and exagger- 
ation. The syntax of the Rig- Veda is likely to have been pushed to the limits, the 
limits even of intelligibility, for poetic effect 

On the other hand, we have Vedic Prose. This looks like a better candidate for 
'ordinary language' and has been taken as such by most of us, starting at least 
with Delbriick. But it may be, in its way, almost as artificial as the Rig-Veda. 
The language of Vedic Prose is a kind of technical discourse, clearly honed for 
stylized scholarly exegesis and debate. Impressionistically, it seems to have been 
developed by restricting the possible types of expression and by investing certain 
terms, particles, and syntactic constructions with highly conventional, discourse- 
shaping values. It is about as much a specimen of ordinary language as the 
modern language of the law or even of computer programs. 

So we face two problems: (i) Can we separate the syntactic effects of the 
discourse style from the syntactic characteristics of the language as a whole? (ii) 
As we already noted, the two major bodies of Vedic texts are chronologically 
quite distinct, as well as belonging to separate genres. Their syntax also differs 
in a number of significant ways. How much of this syntactic difference is 
attributable to chronology, to real syntactic change between the mantra period and 
the prose period, and how much to the distorting effect of genre? How close are 
the hypothetical grammars of the two periods? 

I don't think this is an ultimately soluble problem. It will continue to be 
debated as it has been debated in the past. But I do think there is a potential 
window — perhaps peephole would be the better term — on this issue, namely 
looking at instances of quoted direct speech in the texts. These have the 
possibility of showing features closer to a hypothetical colloquial standard, less 
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affected by the rhetorical texture of the texts in which they are embedded. Or, at 

«JS Secular text differ systematically from the rest of the text? If so, 
KatdirJdon(s)?2 (ii) Do the samples of direct .speech extracted from vari- 
L texts share features that set them off as a class? In particular, are there shared 
syntactic peculiarities in the direct speech from the two chronological periods 
sketched above? 

I of course cannot treat both these questions in detail here, but give as tentative 
short answers to these questions: (i) yes — direct speech does differ from the 
rest of the text in which it finds itself; (ii) sort of — some differences seem 
characteristic of speech in a variety of texts; some are confmed to a particular text 
or text stratum. 

I will here, wisely, confine myself mosdy to the first question. This is very 
much still at die stage of interesting hypothesis, and I will primarily suggest 
possible directions that investigations could take, rather than the final results of 
these investigations, which would need more rigorous controls than I can provide 
at this stage. 

However, before I do this, I need to deliver some methodological cautions. 
First, though this may be an interesting hypothesis, its results can be interesting 
only in one direction. If an investigation of quoted speech in a variety of texts 
shows that the speech differs in no particulars from the text in which it appears, 
this obviously does not have to mean that the texts in question accurately reflect 
the colloquial language of their place and time. It is quite as likely that the speech 
was composed to fit the same genre patterns as the rest of the text. 

The only way the results can be interesting is if quoted speech shows clear, 
systematic differences from the rest of the text, though even in this case this does 
not guarantee that the quoted speech is an accurate reflection of colloquial 
language. There may well be a stereotyped style for speech as artificial as that of 
the other rhetorical patterns. Nonetheless, the identification of the syntactic 
features of such a sub-genre should be of some value. 

Or rather, we should speak of a set of such sub-genres: I have been pro- 
ceeding as if quoted speech were unitary in Vedic, but in fact there are many 
varieties of direct speech in Vedic, most of which are easily distinguishable by 
their content and context 

First, I must admit that on a trivial level the whole of the Vedic corpus 
consists of direct speech, in that we are dealing with oral promulgation and 
transmission, even when the speaker/hearer relation is not prominent in the 
situation. On a somewhat less trivial level, all or almost all of texts like the Rig- 
Veda is emphatically direct speech. The hymns are directed to a god or gods, 
SSU ? llStCncr r ls cons *ntly stressed, with vocatives, imperatives, and 
me Z^ 011 rc erCnCCS fa VCrbs ™ d P™ 0 ™*. ™* listening presence of 
me cJZ I f "i ^ " ° ftCn m overt of the ritual situation, and 
SLEET * Tu frCqUCndy ad °P ts ** rolc ^ first person/speaker. 
Nonetheless, in neither of these cases is the discourse presented as any thiTg akin 
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to ordinary language. Indeed, in the Rig- Veda the distance from it is often 
underscored — the theme of the new, the newer, the newest hymn. 

In prose we can readily identify several types of direct speech, some pre- 
sumably meant to approximate ordinary language, some clearly not 

(i) A very large proportion of apparent speech in Vedic Prose consists of 
quotations of named or nameless participants in the on-going scholarly discourse 
or debate. These are introduced by iti rmmamsante 'thus they debate' (for 
questions), brahmavadino vadanri 'the theologians say', and by ity ahur, tad 
ahur, etc. 'they sayVsome say'. The formula for named sages is usually of the 
type etdd dha sma ( vd) aha PN} The speech in these quotations conforms pretty 
much to the stereotyped patterns of theological exposition and disputation. They 
show up as direct speech, rather than simply as part of the discourse, only 
because they either represent competing views (to those of the Sakha in question) 
or the views of sages important enough to confer prestige on the cited opinion. 
The evidence of this type of quotation can for the most part be set aside. 

(ii) Tad ahur and its fellows, as well as quotations of named sages, oc- 
casionally introduce not theological platitudes, but salty sayings, pieces of folk 
wisdom, or general opinions. These can be quite interesting, if somewhat cryp- 
tic. Unfortunately they are relatively rare. 

(iii) Desires, fears, thoughts, etc., especially those giving the purpose of a 
particular ritual action. These are introduced by yddi kdmdyeta 'if he should 
wish...', etc. They fall syntactically into a few limited patterns, but may offer 
confirmatory evidence. 

(iv) Speech (as well as thoughts, fears, perceptions) in mythological and 
semi-mythological episodes. This seems by far the most valuable category for 
our purposes. The situations are far less restricted than in (iii); the expository 
style that taints (i) is absent; and there is simply far more and far clearer material 
than in (ii). One could object, I suppose, that the speakers are usually gods or 
the like, which might evoke a pompous and falsely archaizing style, but 
considering the situations they get themselves into and the starkness with which 
they address each other, this seems an overdelicate caution. All my quotations 
come from this type of speech, unless otherwise noted. However, I will give a 
few examples of the first three types now: 

Type (i): 

(1) hotavy£3n nl hotavyS3m iti mimamsante (MS 1.8.7) 
'"Is it to be offered or not to be offered?" they debate.' 

(2) kjismai kdm agnihotrlfh hflyata Ui brahmavadino vadanti 

(MS 1.8.1) 

"Tor what purpose is the Agnihotra offered?" say the 
theologians.' 

(3) tad ahuh pincadasa samidhenih karya ni saptidas^ti 
(MS 1.7*3) 

'(But some) say about this "Fifteen Samidheni verses are to be 
performed, not seventeen."' 
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M tasmad fihur agneyo vava sarvah pasuh fti (AB 2.6) 

l) Sefore they say "Every pasu belongs to Agni. 

, 5) etid dha sma v4 fiha nfirada idtih vavagnyupasthanam 

as6ti (MS 1.5.8) . ,„ 

'About this Narada used to say "This was the Agnyupasthana. 

Ty J) (U): tad ahur yatha vrsal6 nijah puklakas cflritsed evaA si iti 
(MS 1.6.11) 

•About this they say "He's just like a low man who would wish 
to appear a native Puklaka."' 

(7) tid ahuh kah srfyamsam visuptaih bodhayisyatiti (MS 3.4.5) 
'About this they say "Who will wake up his boss when he's 
asleep?'" 

Type (iii): 

(8) yam kSmayeta badhirih syad fti... (MS 3.1.9) 
'About whom he should wish "He should be deaf/' 

(9) yadi manyetadanlyayadam fti (MS 4.2.8) 

Tf he should think "I have given to one unworthy to be given to" 
(Type (iv) will be amply illustrated below.) 

A word on the data base. I have looked at all passages with iti in the Rig- Veda 
and Atharva-Veda. Though obviously much direct speech in these two texts is 
not marked by iti* this still gives a reasonable and unquestionable sample. I also 
looked at ahalahur and prach in these texts. In prose I have extracted all quoted 
speech (as marked by iti) from the Maitrayani Samhita (MS) and from the first 
three books of the Aitareya Brahmana (AB), with smaller collections from the 
Kathaka Samhita (KS) and Satapatha Brahmana (SB); and I have excerpted all 
speech in mythological contexts from the Taittiriya Samhita (TS) and a goodly 
sample of the same from the Jaiminlya Brahmana (JB). In all texts I have 
ignored quoted mantras marked by iti. Note that in the quotations that follow I 
have generally omitted iti, to allow the actual characteristics of the speech to 
emerge more clearly. 

In what follows I will concentrate on prose texts, particularly the early prose of 
the Black Yajur Veda [= Maitrayani Samhita, Kathaka Samhita, Taittiriya Sam- 
hita], and for statistical questions will rely entirely on the Maitrayani Samhita. I 
will first present a sampling of syntactic features which, impressionistic ally, 
seem to differ from those of the surrounding prose. Obviously these would 
require more investigation before being categorically stated, in particular a more 
systematic ^investigation of a control sample of non-direct speech. 

. one of these impressions or suggestions seems particularly startling in itself. 
«*r»r I m * lm0Si Whal onc would Predict. Nonetheless, it seems 
S^ct at ****** seem to be reflected systematically in quoted 

c*£ffa iS & VT What anCCd0tal ob * c ™tions I will present in more detail a 
men this type of investigation seems already to be bearing fruit, 
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allowing us insights into a distinction in the grammar that is difficult or 
impossible to recover through an unselective study of the texts. 

Anyone who regularly reads Vedic Prose has a general impression of what it 
looks like. The prose is what I will call heavily signposted. It has an abundance 
of elements whose primary function is to tell us where we are in the discourse 
and where to go next: a variety of particles (va(, evd, ha, dtha y etc.), whose 
function is often difficult to determine — they frequently seem to be mere 
postpositive punctuation — , as well as subordinating conjunctions (ydd, yddi, 
etc.), pronominal forms in adverbial usage (etdd, tena, tdsmat, etc.), and 
numerous referential pronouns, especially from the sdltdd paradigm. The verbal 
system is still functioning well, but there is increasing reliance on non-finite 
forms, particularly past participles, gerundives, and gerunds. The passive voice, 
even in finite forms, is growing more common. This general impression is very 
different from that given by the extracts of direct speech. 

Let us begin with the verb: Finite forms overwhelmingly predominate in direct 
speech, with non-finite forms almost vanishingly rare. In all the examples of 
direct speech in mythological passages in the MaitrayanI Samhita, there are three 
gerunds, four predicated past participles (two of them negated), and no 
gerundives. In this same sample there are approximately 350 finite-verb forms. 
Passive forms are also rare: only five finite passives out of these 350 finite verbs. 

Particles and third-person pronominal forms also seem relatively rare. This 
rarity is harder to quantify than in the case of verbs (or at least more time- 
consuming), but their absence contributes very strongly to the peculiar flavour of 
direct speech in Vedic Prose, its stripped down, abrupt quality. Cf. the 
stereotypical exchange in (10), between the gods and the Asvins, who are 
assisting the gods in one of their schemes. 

(10) (Gods to Asvins:) idim yajnisya sfrah pritidhattam 

•Replace this head of the worship.' 
(Asvins to gods:) bh2g6 na astu 

*Let us have a share.' 
(Gods to Asvins:) vrnitham 

'Choose!' 

(Asvins to gods:) giiharh nau grhnantu somapIth£m dsnavavahai 
'Let them draw a cup for us. Let us attain the 
soma-drinlc' (MS 4.6.2) 
We will return to particles shortly. For the moment let us examine pronouns a 
bit more closely. Only one pronoun seems significantly under-represented in 
speech, namely sdltdd. The first and second person pronouns are quite common, 
even when context does not seem to require them; cf. e.g. (1 1) and (12). 

(11) mitrd 'ham asmi naharTi hanisyami (MS 4.5.8) 
'I am Mitra/a friend; I won't smash (him = Vrtra).' 

(12) aharh prathamah pibeyam aharh prathamah pibeyam 
(AB 2.25) 

I would drink first; (no,) I would drink first' 
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a~ tn a lesser extent, the pronoun asau, in other 

^ !? S?« XSE£ ^ in conventionalized pregnant uses such 

ZTLe (m pi.) 'these (worlds)'. For example, in a randomly chosen non- 
S-speech section of the MaitrayanI Samhita (3.9. 1), there were approximately 
twenty forms of sdltdd, ten of esd, but aydmlasau occurred only m the 
expressions ime lokdh 'these worlds', asau lokdh 'yonder world', and asau 

ddirydh 'yonder sun'. 

On the contrary, in direct speech, aydmlasau regularly appear both 
pronominaUy and adjectivally. Not counting the pregnant uses mentioned above, 
there are more than twice as many forms of aydmlasau as of sdltdd in direct 
speech in the MaitrayanI Samhita. Moreover, their functions are relatively clearly 
differentiated. Aydmlasau serve as the normal unmarked third person pronouns, 
as in the following examples: 

(13) na va iy*m imam ittham mrsyate (MS 1.5.12) 
'She (Yam!) does not forget him (Y ama) thus.' 

(14) ayam vavedam bhavisyati 
•He will thrive here.' 

adhavemSny asya slrsani chinddhi (MS 2.4.1) 
Hun here! Split these heads of his.' 

(15) yady ayam marisyaty anenedarh samapayisyamah (JB 2.160) 
If he will die, we will complete it with him.' 

In contrast, sdltdd is restricted to closely regulated, discourse-based positions. 
In two- thirds of the occurrences of sdltdd in direct speech in the MaitrayanI 
Samhita, it is the correlative of a relative pronoun yd- in the immediately 
preceding clause. In almost all of the remaining cases its referent is overtly ex- 
pressed in the preceding clause. In only three cases can I find a fa-form without 
immediately preceding grammatical reference. (All three of these are in close 
proximity in the text (3.8.3, 3.8.5 [2x]); in fact, two of them occur in the same 
sentence.) Cf. the following examples. 

(a) yd- precedes: 

(16) yad atiricyate tin mama (MS 2.2.8) 
'What's left over, that's mine.' 

(b) The actual referent precedes: 

(17) bahavo vaf me samSn&s t£ ma vaksyanti (MS 1.6.12) 
'Many are the same as me. They will convey me.' 

(c) Exceptionally, independent sd 

(18) ihavasiihlva (MS 3.8.3) 
'Is it here or is it here?' 

The motivation for favoring aydmlasau over sdltdd is obvious. The former are 
mie demonstratives. In a speech situation, the deictic value of these words can 
be fully uulized. Saltdd is far more discourse-dependent. In expository prose it 
serves to knit together the individual sentences, to straighten out complex sets of 
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referents, and to announce or emphasize key elements in the discourse. Cf. the 
following sample sequence: 

(19) jrryati va e§4 ahitah pasur hy kgnis t*d et*ny evagnyadheyasya 
hdvnhsi samvatsar6-samvatsare nfrvapet t£na va e§a n£ jlryati 
t&iainam punarnavim karoti tan nl sQrksyam etibhir evSgne- 
yapavamanibhir agnyfidheyasya yajySnuvakyabhir upastheyas tfna 
va e§£ ni jlryati tlnainam punarnavirh karoti (MS 1.5.6) 
'(Once) laid, he [Agni] (begins to) age. For Agni is an animal. 
Thus, he should offer these oblations of the Agnyadheya every 
year. By this he [Agni] does not age. By this he [the sacrificer] 
makes him [Agni] new again. This is not to be heeded. He [Agni] 
is to be honored by these "Agni pavamana" ySjyanuvakya(-verses) 
of the Agnyadheya. By this he truly does not age. By this he 
makes him new again.' 

These uses are essentially unknown in direct speech, especially the first, where 
sal tad functions as a sort of sentence connective. The only place where we see 
anything like the familiar independent use of these forms in direct speech is in 
esdletdd, whose major function may be to refer to elements already in the dis- 
course but which have not been overtly mentioned in the immediately preceding 
clause, perhaps when strong deixis would be inappropriate. (Similarly Delbriick 
1888:219; cf. also Hale To Appear, with slighdy different conclusions.) Esdletdd 
is especially common when the referent occurs in non-direct speech just 
preceding direct speech. Cf. e.g. example (20). 

(20) [prajapatir va etim amanyata sdmaih hosy&ms t£m agnir abravln] 
ni m&yi tvlm et£m asury&m s6mam hosyasy fc'rtam advitiylm 
(MS 4.7.4) 

'[Prajapati thought this when he was about to offer soma. Agni said 
to him:] You will not offer in me this Asuryan soma, unmixed, 
without a second.' 

There may be a further functional difference between sdltdd and aydm, to be 
seen in their behavior with relative clauses: There is some slight evidence that 
when the relative clause precedes the main clause (by far the more common 
situadon), the referent in the main clause will be sdltdd. But postposed reladyes 
will correlate with a form of aydm in the main clause. 5 Cf. the following 
examples. 

(21) vfsna 6hldam aharisyavo yenayim idlm (MS 2.4.3) 
[= TS 2.4.12.3] 

'Visnu, come here! Let's take that by which he is this (world).' 

(22) mdi-o vi idam abhQd y*d vayirn smih (TS 6.4.6.2) 
'Indra has become that which we are.' 

[Cf. TS 2.1.4.4, 3.3.7.1; MS 1.6.12 (?)] 

(23) mahan va ayam abhud yo vrtrdm dvadhlt (TS 6.5.5.3) 
'He has become great, who slew Vrtra.' 

(24) ayiim vai jy6tir ya iddm timo 'pibadhlt (SB 4.3.4.21) 
'He is the light, who smashed away this darkness.' 
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•n-* arc some apparent counterexamples in the Taittiriya Sarhhita to this 
disuibudoTof pronouns with relative clauses. In all cases the construction of the 

; Hc will thrive who will pile me up again from here.' 

(26) tibhyah s* n(r rchad y4fr I nah pratham6 'ny6 'nyAsmai druhyat 
(TS 6.2.2.1-2) 

'He will go away from these (bodies) who first among us is hostile 
to another (of us).' 

(27) ava Urn kimam arutsmahi y£na kimena nyd^adama (TS 7.5.2. 1) 
We have obtained that wish with which wish we "sat down to" 
[=undertook] (the ritual session).' 

Note the unusual noninitial position of the demonstrative in these examples. 
Although evidence is scanty, I think there may be a subrule of the Taittiriya 
Sarhhita whereby the relative clause is postposed when the resumptive sdltdd 
pronoun cannot be initial in its clause. In all other instances in direct speech in 
the Taittiriya Sarhhita and in all but a very few in the MaitrayanT Sarhhita, sdltdd 
takes first position when a relative pronoun is its antecedent. (Cf. e.g. MS 2.2.8 
= example (16) above.) The MaitrayanI Sarhhita parallel to TS 5.5.2.1 has the 
normal order relative clause — main clause: 

(28) y6 metlh sarhcin£vad ardhnuvat si (MS 3.4.8) 

In both texts the verb in the main clause is fronted and clearly emphatic (note 
TS it in (25) above), so that sd cannot take its usual initial position. 6 

The other two Taittiriya Sarhhita passages also then display this subrule; but 
they involve additional complications that are better treated in a note. 7 

Before turning to a further consideration of particles, let me comment briefly 
on word order. So far, I have noticed no significant deviations from the normal 
order of expository prose. Constituents tend to stay together, allowing for the 
usual interruption of enclitics and particles, but the order of major NPs seems 
relatively free, as in ordinary prose. Verbs tend to be final, as is usual, though I 
have noticed a tendency for verbs in non-overtly-marked questions to be fronted. 
The clearest example is the following. 

(29) fse 'ham brahmanSyoh . . . isi$a [sic] hf ... Itithipatir vivatithlnam 
I$te (MS 4.8.1) 

'Am I master of the two brahmins? ... You are master. A "master of 
guests" is master of (his) guests.' 
(Note the final iste in this answer.) 
Imperatives can be fronted but don't have to be. Cf. the example in (30) vs. 
the ubiquitous bha g 6 me stu Let me have a share', as in (48) below. 
m datta no 'syah prthivyih (MS 4. 1 . 10) 
'Give us (some) of this earth/ 

more SC k Paratl0n of P rcvcr *> ^m its verb) is quite common, perhaps 

more : common than m ordinary prose, though I have not investigated aVontrol 
t> r- v-i. pi) - (33) f or examples. 
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(31) s^iti mc yajnfch sthSpaya (MS 4.8.1) 
'Complete my worship.' 

(32) 6pa mil kiHrirh cakru$ah pas*vah krami§yanti (TS 6.4.8.2) 
'Cattle will stride away from me, (the one) having done a cruel 
thing.' 

(33) lid ita iyfim (JB 1.184 and passim) 
Might I go up from here.' 

(Cf. also TS 7.5.2. 1/KS 33.1 » example (27) above) 

Now to particles again. As we all know, particles are among the most obvious 
— and the most elusive — features of Vedic Prose. They are ubiquitous, but 
slippery as to meaning and function. Yet in a discourse style where everything 
else seems so controlled, it seems unlikely that the choice of particle would be 
random. In a typical stretch of Maitr2yanl Samhita prose (without direct speech), 
approximately twice as many sentences contain a particle as do not. Of those that 
do, vai is the most common; evd, about half as common; and the class of other 
particles (hi, ha, rii, u, etc.) is in total somewhat less common than evd. But in 
the direct speech of the first two books of the MaitrSyanl Samhita there are almost 
twice as many sentences without particles as with them, and vai and evd are 
almost equally represented (about fifteen apiece). So we see first, as noted 
above, the comparative rarity of particles in direct speech, and we see also that 
vai does not show the ascendancy it has in expository prose. 

But the most striking thing emerges when we examine their functions. In 
general, vai and evd are next to impossible to differentiate. Delbruck (1888:479- 
91) devotes thirteen pages to the two particles, towards the end of which we 
sense an uncharacteristic touch of exasperation on his part. He cannot formulate 
a simple statement of their distribution. Indeed, one can get a feeling for some 
contexts that will have vafs, some with *vd's, but an overall characterization 
defeats one. Yet when we look at the subset of data consisting of direct speech, 
their distribution falls out so quickly and clearly that even the most dull-witted 
must see it 

But before examining this distribution it is necessary to digress, in order to 
establish that seeking a distribution between them is a legitimate pursuit. It is 
often stated that, whereas vai is a sentential particle, evd emphasizes only the 
preceding word and as such can occur in any part of the sentence, not merely in 
second position where vai does. 8 This statement of position is strictly true, in 
that evd is occasionally found outside of second position; however, the 
overwhelming majority of occurences of evd in all types of Vedic Prose 
discourse occupy the same second position as vai? and follow the same types of 
words as vai (all types of pronouns, nouns, verbs, the negative, etc.). There is 
nothing intrinsic in the contexts that would suggest that evd is emphasizing only 
the preceding word, while vai is to be applied iO the whole sentence. Cf. 
sequences like the following. 
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04) yi ev* mSm maddevatya BHdhaui (MS 1.7.2) 
( Who, having mc as deity, will establish me . . 

(35) y6v4asySigrcvikhanisyiti... (MS 3.1.8) 
Who at first will dig out (of) this (earth)...' 

In Maitrayanl-Samhita and Taittiriya-SamhiUI direct speech I have found only 
five possible examples of evd outside of second position"* (all m the Maitrayani 
Samhita) and none of these is without taint In the same corpus there are more 
than sixty examples of evd in second position. In two passages (MS 2.2.7, 
2.4.3) evd occurs in a sequence ydthdX evd, i.e. after the first 'real' word in a 
ydtha clause. Cf. the following example. 

(36) samdham nu samdadhavahai y*th* tvim ev* pravisani (MS 2.4.3) 
•Let us two conclude an agreement, that I will enter you.' 1 1 

The Taittiriya Samhita parallel lacks the ydtha, and the evd is thus correctly 
placed: 

(37) samdhSm tu sa^hdadhavahai tvim evl pra* visSni 
(TS 2.4.12.6) 

In the other three passages, better sense results from inserting a sentence break 
before the word preceding evd. 11 In other words, there are no good examples of 
non-sentential evd in direct speech. 

To return to the distribution of vol and evd: Simply stated, vai occurs with 
indicatives, evd with modals. Va( is found especially often with the present 
indicative (sometimes in nominal sentences with copula omitted) and the future, 
but also occasionally with aorist and imperfect (and in the Satapatha Brahmana 
with the perfect). Evd is especially common with the subjunctive, particularly in 
the choosing of boons, but is also found with the imperative and optative (and in 
the Satapatha Brahmana with prohibitive mi + injunctive). Vdvd, a far less 
common doublet of va/, is found with present, future, aorist, and once with the 
periphrastic perfect (MS 1.6.13). This distribution holds for all of Maitrayani 
Samhita and Taittiriya Samhita (mythological) direct speech, as well as for the 
Kathaka Samhita material I have investigated — hence seems characteristic for 
early Vedic Prose. From my limited corpus, there does seem to be evidence for it 
also in the Satapatha Brahmana. 13 However, this distribution is definitely not 
reflected in the corresponding materials in the Aitareya Brahmana or Jaiminlya 
Brahmana. Perhaps this is a characteristic only of Yajur Veda schools? Cf. the 
following presentation of data. (The numbers of occurrences given in this 
presentanon refer only to the Maitrayani Samhita.) 

vail vdvd 

(a) Present indicative: 

w (approx. 12x): 

(38) antar vaf ma yajfiad yanti (MS 4.6 4) 
**** (2x): y CXClUdC mC fn>m "whip. 1 

Cf. MS 4.8.1 (= (29) above) 
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(b) Nominal sentence, no copula: 

vai (approx. 6x): 

(39) jitiLmanaso va im6 (MS 1.10.16) 
They have controlled minds.' 

vd\d (2x): 

(40) fndrov5va (MS 4.8.1) 
'(This is) Indra.' 

(c) Future: 

vai (approx. 12x): 

(41) an6na vaf no 'ny6 lokim anvSroksyanti (MS 3.9.4) 

With this others will ascend to the (heavenly) world following 

vdvd (4x): 

(42) mM vivSylfh himsisyati (MS 1.6.5) 
He will harm me.' 

(d) Aorist: 

vai (approx. 5x): 

(43) Shutya vai tvim avlyor ajanisthah (MS 1 .6. 13) 
Tou were born from the oblation of us two.' 

vdvd (2x): 

(44) sakrd vivisurah sriy6 'ntam iguh (MS 1.6.13) 
'Immediately the Asuras have gone to the limit of luck.' 

(d) Imperfect: 
vaf (2x): 

(45) trlyo vaf me pdrve bhrStarah pridhanvan (MS 3.8.6) 
My three brothers ran forth previously.' 

(f) Perfect: 

vai: 

(46) xiA vaf hatirh \Ttrlrh vidma ni jlvlm (SB 4.1.3.2) 
We do not know (whether) Vrtra is dead or alive.' 

vJvd (lx): 

(47) ah£ih vavagnyadh^yani vidarii cakara (MS 1.6. 13) 
'I knew the Agnyadheya.' 

evd 

(a) Subjunctive (approx. 15x) 

(i) In boons: 

(48) (jahy bvi . . . bhag6 me 'stu . . . vrnlsvd) 

('Smash (him)! ... Let me have a share ... Choose!') 
pdyasaivA me s6marti srinfln 

'[That] they will/should mix my soma with milk.' (MS 4.5.8) 

(ii) Elsewhere: 

(49) y£d ev* tvlm kirn ca kar*vah...(MS 1.6.10) 
Whatever you will/might do. . ." 

(b) Imperative (approx. 7x): 

(50) jistv cv£ ma idim (MS 1.6. 12; see also (48) above.) 
'Let this of mine exist' 
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C) SS*l £Ud«y. (MS 2.4.3 [= TS 2.4.12.6]) 
T would kindle thee.' 

(d ;^r hib ^^S«^ Mvir bhavun (Sb 3 9412 (=22)) 

let me not become the gods' oblation with my whole self, as it 
were.' 

I have given onrv a very limited set of examples. These could be easily 
multiplied! since the above rule on the distribution of vox and evd in the direct 
speech of early Vedic Prose seems well-nigh ironclad Of nearly 200 instances 
of these particles in the Maitriyanl Samhita, Taittiriya Samhita, and Kathaka 
Samhita material that I have investigated, I have found only ten to fifteen potential 
counterexamples- 14 Most of these are instances of evd with indicatives. 

The most understandable development is that of evd + future. Cf. e.g. (53): 
As the future expands to acquire the function of the old and soon to be moribund 
subjunctive, it is reasonable that the particle usage of the subjunctive might in part 
be transferred to the future, though it is formally non-modaL 

(53) ahim eva tvetah pasyami ... prthivyah 15 (MS 4.3.4) 
1 will protect thee from here, from the earth. ' 

Another passage containing a formal indicative + evd (cf. example (54) below) 
also has a modal 'feel': Despite the present indicative svas, the construction 
isvard- + mfmitive Tx likely /liable to' has non-indicative semantics. 

(54) gor evavam Isvarau kartoh svah (TS 2.6.7.1) 
*We two are likely /liable to create a cow.' 

Nonetheless, after discounting all the passages with quasi-modal value and 
those with disturbed text (see note 14), there do remain a few undoubted 
counterexamples. Evd occurs in one MaiMyani Samhita passage (1.6.13) with 
the aorist, as well as possibly several times (1.8.7, 3.8.1) in a nominal sentence 
without copula. The Taittiriya Samhita contains a passage with present indic- 
ative (2 J. 1 1.5). Compare the (continued) data presentation below. 

evd 

(e) Present indicative: 

(55) dutir eva tvarh minaso 'si (TS 2.5.1 1.5) 
Thou an the messenger of mind.' 

(f) Aorist indicative: 

(56) amum evagra adhisatathernini athemam (MS 1 6 13) 
At first they placed that, then this, then this.' 
(Repeated twice, with different order of pronouns.) 

-swe^ ** eH is USCd » ^ntify a particular god, in 

the nominal emphaSg evT * * < or remnant > of 
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(g) Nominal sentences: 

(57) (£tha y£h sakrd [sic] ljuhot tim aprchan) kismai tv£m ahausir iti 
(sd'bravld) ckadha v5 idim prajapataya eveti (MS 1.8.7) 
'(Then they asked the one who poured (the oblation) all at once:) "To 
whom do you pour [=offer]7' (He said:) M This (oblation) is single. 
(It is) to PrajSpati alone/indeed."' 

(58) (te'bruvan) ki imam fsum Ivasraksyatiti (te* devS abruvann) aylm 
[mss. lyim] evl rudrl iti (MS 3.8.1) 

'(They said:) "Who will release this arrow?' (The gods said:) "This 
Rudra indeed.'" 

On the other hand, vailvdvd occurs with the optative in parallel, though slightly 
different passages from the Taittiriya Sarhhita and Maitrayanl Samhita, in which 
Indra offers a bull of Videha to release himself from the coils of the slain Vrtra; 
cf. the following presentation. 

vailvdvd 

(g) Optative: 

(59) (tim (ndrah | acayat so 'manyata) y6 v£ imim allbheta mucyetasrnit 
papminah (TS 2.1.4.5-6) 

'(Indra noted him [= the bull]. He thought) "Who would bind this 
one (for sacrifice), he would be released from this sin. " 

(60) (tim acayad) aylm v5v£ mSsmad imhaso muricet (MS 2.5.3) 
'(He noted him [thinking]) "This one would release me from this 
difficulty.'" 

These expressions, especially the one in the Taittiriya Samhita, seem 
deliberately modeled on the discourse style of ritual debate and therefore may not 
follow the usual rules of direct speech. 

Indeed, the picture of vai and evd in the text at large (i.e. in non-direct speech) 
is quite different: Vai usually does not violate the rules stated above: It still 
occurs (almost) exclusively with indicatives. (I have yet to find a counter- 
example, though I assume some exist.) The problem is that evd is found in the 
same environments as vai. In a sampling of 25 or so instances of evd, I found 
only one with a modal (an optative); the rest were principally with present 
indicatives, as well as a few with imperfects and aorists. 

Given this distribution in non-direct speech, it is little short of remarkable that 
direct speech observes the modal/non-modal distinction so carefully — since it 
occurs only in these small nuggets of direct quotation embedded in a discourse of 
very different type. The rarity of counterexamples I can only consider amazing. 

Unfortunately I do not have a complete explanation for this distribution. It 
cannot be considered a simple and direct preservation of an older situation, e.g. 
the situation in the Rig-Veda. Yet certain aspects of the Rig- Vedic usage of evd 
do seem to be found in our direct speech distribution and not in the rest of Vedic 
Prose. As is well known, evd has two seemingly different functions in the Rig- 
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tion in the clause. When initial, it means 'thus' or 
Veda, depend^ on m po« fyen „. ^ to position ^ function, 

•so' and is often the th ',v«fm. Otherwise it appears as an emphatic 

Vedic Prose has replaced it wi s h u convcntiona i ^dom 

sssn s ~ Ms. . **. »*» ».* — 

our discussion. First, just as in prose (sec above) emphasizing eva occurs 
much more frequently in second position in the pada or clause than anywhere 
else 16 Second and more important, one of the common stylistic uses of initial 
evd is in the meaning 'so ... denn mit dem Imperativ oder einem Conjunctly oder 
Optativ in imperativischem Sinne' ('so ... then with the imperative or with a sub- 
junctive or optative in imperatival function 1 ); cf. Grassmann, 1872:sub evd, 
function no. 4. As Grassmann points out, this is especially common in the last 
verse of a hymn. Cf. e.g. example (61). 

(61) eva na indra varyasya pQrdhi (RV 7.24.6) 
'So, Indra, give us (of) desirable (goods).' 

Grassmann lists 21 such passages under his function 4. To these can be added 
some fifteen to twenty more, found among his functions 5 ('bekraftigend' = 
'emphasizing') and 8 ('in Verbindungen mit andern Partikeln' = 'in connection 
with other particles', as in RV 8.9.3, 9, 10). This was clearly a common stylistic 
trick. 

The distribution of evd in direct speech in early Vedic Prose seems to combine 
the function of this initial evd with the position of the emphatic evd. How this 
came about, which of the situations is older, whether one is the direct 
development of the other or both have developed from another situation — about 
these questions I am not certain. Nor do I completely understand how the far 
different situation in general prose style arose, though I have some ideas. What I 
suspect happened is that vai and evd, deprived of the annunciatory force they 
have in speech, were pressed into service as discourse markers, like so much else 
in Vedic Prose. As Delbriick already noted (1888:486ff.), vai typically occurs in 
the first sentence of a subsection of text, while evd will occur in non-initial 
sentences, often in the final, summary sentence. Cf. the abbreviated example 
below: 

(62) pasavo vai chandamsi pasdn evSvarunddhc (MS 1.6.4) 
The meters are [really] pasus. [Thus] he gains pasus.' 

Since discourses often begin with statements of fact and progress to pre- 
scriptions or possibilities, vai and evd, with their older values, might often have 
jeld these respective positions, and their reanalysis as discourse markers may 
have begun there. 

^tll^^r}u m h0pc 10 havc covcrcd aspects of the of 
EC What 1 to ^ *« is to show the value for the study of the 

ftm andf ^ ' u ' ° f iS ° lating SmaUer cor P™ of stylistically unified 
discourse and examining their properties. 
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Notes 

♦This paper has benefited from the comments of participants in the Second Symposium on 
Sanskrit Syntax (South Asian Languages Roundtable, Syracuse, NY, June 1987), in the Panel 
on Sense and Syntax in Vedic (7th World Sanskrit Conference, Leiden, August 1987), and the 
Harvard University Indo-European Roundtable (October 1987). I would particularly like to 
thank Mark Hale and Hans Henrich Hock for extensive and stimulating discussion. — Sub- 
stantially the same paper will appear in the Proceedings of the Panel on Sense and Syntax in 
Vedic (World Sanskrit Conference, Leiden, 1987). 

l Cf. the far more delicate chronology elaborated by Witzel (1987 and To Appear). 

2 On this question, cf. Hock, 1982a:8. 

3 Cf. Hock 1982a:7-8. 

4 Cf. Hock 1982c:44, 52. 

5 Cf. Hock 1982c: 14 for preposed relative clauses with sdltdd. (The three postposed relatives 
with s&ltdd he mentions in Taittiriya SamhitI 5-7 are presumably those which I give in the 
text) I assume from his note 13 that he has seen no special placement of relative clauses with 
aydm. 

6 The KSthaka SamhitI parallel also has a postposed relative clause, but its order is otherwise 
orthodox: 

sa eva me prajanSm rdhnavad yo metas samcinavat (KS 22.7) 
He will thrive with respect to (?) my offspring who will pile me up from here'. 
I am forced to assume that the placement of sa in initial position here is secondary, in other 
words that the KSthaka SamhitI first postposed the relative because of the non-initial position 
of the sal tad pronoun (as in the Taittiriya-Samhitl version) and only subsequently restored this 
pronoun to initial position. 

^Comparison of MaitrSyanI SamhitI and K3(haka SamhitI parallels illuminates some details 
of the other Taittiriya-Samhitl passages: 

TS 6.2.2.1-2 is actually of dubious evidential value, since it clearly results from a 
rationalization, a radical tidying up of a corrupt and incomprehensible sequence of words. The 
MaitrSyanI SamhitI and KI(haka SamhitaVKapisthala SamhitI have different sequences: 

(a) yo nas tin napSd y6 no ny6nyasmai druhySd id eva sara nir rchSt (MS 3.7.10) 

(b) esl(rh) nas tanna [KapS tanvah] plraySd yo no 'nyo'nyasmai druhylt 
(KS 24.9/KapS 38.2 ) 

(See the corrections to the MaitrSyanI SamhitI in the back of von Schroeder's MaitrSyanI 
SamhitI 4 and his text of the KSthaka SamhitI for suggested emendations by Roth and Caland 
respectively. Neither seems to me particularly successful.) 

Note especially the sdm nirrchat of the MaitrSyanI SamhitI where the Taittiriya SamhitI has 
the pronoun id nbrchdd. The original sequence may not have had a demonstrative here at all. I 
do not venture to judge which is the older version or what original formulation it replaced, but 
the Taittiriya-Samhita passage cannot really be used as evidence here. 

The final Taittiriya-Samhitl example is curiously composed, though there is no problem 
with the texL Besides the non-initial position of tdm t there is the unusual (one might say 
awkward) repetition of kamam. The KSthaka SamhitI has an exact parallel, save for the case: 

(c) ava Urn klmam arutsmahi [corrected from Ch. arutmahi or arutsahi] yasmai kamS> a 
nyasadama (KS 33.1) 

However, comparison of several MaitrSyanl-SarhhitS passages is more revealing than the 
KSthaka-SamhitS version, though the MaitrSyanI- SamhitI passages are not extracted from a 
parallel to the Taittin>a-SamhitI/KStliaka-SamhitS story told here - the cows" sitting a saitra 
to obtain horns. (The MaitrSyanI SaihhitS has no equivalent to this.) The Maitrayani-SamhitS 
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act fhaf ^ Taitunya-SamhitJ relative phrase yina kdmena (KS yasmai kdmdya) 

Td) vatkama et5m tlabdhah sa te kamah sam rdhyatarn (MS 4 8.1) 

With whatever desire you bound her (for sacrifice), let that desire be 
accomplished for you.' , 
(e) si yatkSmo m5 m vySghSray» tarn eva sa kamam asnuvat (MS 3.8.5) 

[For translation see below] , 
In both these passages kama- appears twice, once as the noun kama- itself, expressing the 
desired purpose of the ritual act, once as pan of a bahuvrihi referring to the yajamana. In the 
Tdttin>a-Sarhhita7KSthaka-Saihhiti passage this doubling is preserved, though the functional 
distinction is not. The semantic complexity of ydtkdma- gives rise to syntactic disturbances in 
the two Maitrayanl-SamhitS passages. In 4.8.1, note that the resumptive pronoun in the main 
clause does not correspond to its actual, formal antecedent The relative ydtkdma- refers to 
Manu, the sacrificer, who is expressed by te in the main clause; the sd resumes the -kdma- 
b uried in the compound. 

3.8.5 is even more complex. It is almost impossible to render both literally and com- 
prehensibly in English. This seems also to be the case in Sanskrit, where the tangle of 
pronouns and relatives in this sentence is unprecedented in direct speech. The problem is that 
there are two variables in each clause: Both the subject of the verb and his desire are, logically, 
indefinite relatives. In English this should yield something like r Whoever x , having whatever 
desirey, will sprinkle me, that one* will obtain that desirey.' Vedic does not allow two formal 
relatives in one clause (as far as I know, though it does allow two formal interrogatives), so that 
a possible underlying sequence *yd ydtkdmah was converted to sd ydtkdmah. Each of these 
relatives is answered in the main clause by a form of sdltdd. Since these cannot both be initial 
in the clause, we find here another of the rare examples of non-initial anaphoric sd. 

8 E.g. Speijer 1896:69-70, MacdoneU 1916:224, 248 (esp. c). 

^These two positions, of course, could be compatible, since single words to be emphasized 
are often fronted. However, the similarity between the words preceding the two particles makes 
it harder to distinguish their syntactic uses on this basis. For further discussion on this, see 
below. 

The ascendancy of sentential uses of evd in Vedic Prose is a topic that JP. Brereton intends 
to treat at greater length in the future. 

10 I consider the two sequences (TS 6.4.7.3, 6.4.82-3) of the structure X ca evd ... Y ca as 
having evd in second position. Cf. example (a). 

(a) mahyam caivaisi vayave ca sahi grhyatai (TS 6.4.7.3) 
It [the cup] will be drawn for me and for V2yu together.' 
Note that vo/ can also be displaced to the right by other Wackernagel's Law particles, as in (b). 

(D) anlyatanJ hi vai smas tasmlt parSjayamahai (KS 29.1) 

"Because wc are without support, therefore we will be defeated ' 
Hc^ST' P0Sid ° nS ° f UnaCCCnUid ™* acccnted i n v edic Prose in general, cf. 

coil^r^nc^ ^^ yd ' Hd iS ^rtuous and seems the result of conflation of two 
^K^£T "* indireCt Speech " Cf - Delbnick 1888:533, Hock 1982c:58. 

S^^i'J^ » reaCh SU " ^ > ^m the rsis (as the Kltf,*.- 

Al£J^ ^yatanenltraivavetsyath^ty abruvan (MS 1.9.5) 

parallel passaoTin Z « h * ^m-van? ['Thanks to what altar will you find it?']), the 
U ^Z^^^^ plated, makes it Jar that there is a 
0» kenayatanenety atraiva vetsyatheti (KS 9.12) 
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Hence the translation of example (a) above: 

'"Hold forth (a gift) to us from here." "With what support?" "You will find (it) there." 
In MS 4.1.10 (» (c) below), inserting a sentence break not only solves the problem of evd 
apparently occurring in the same clause as va/, but eliminates a potential example of third pi. U 
as subject of a second person imperative — as well as improving the sense. The gods and 
Asuras are conversing: 

(c) te" deva abruvan datta" no 'syaTi prthivya iti \k. vai' svayam eva briidhvam tti 
(MS 4.1.10) 

If we supply *abruvan after vat, this clause will simply identify a change of speaker and will 
not form part of the quotation. We can translate: 'the gods said "give us (some) of this earth", 
and they [= the Asuras] (said) "Speak (for) yourselves."' 

The final passage is unclear and occurs in the difficult Martanda section of the MaitrSyanl 
Sarhhita. Though I do not entirely understand the passage, inserting a sentence break at least 
does not make the passage less clear. The other Adityas say about their aborted brother 
Marta"nda, in answer to their mother Aditi's request that he be allowed to exist {dstv evd ma 
iddm\ cf. example (50)): 

(d) athaisd 'smakam eva bravatai na" n6 'timanyatai (MS 1.6.12) 

(Tentative translation:) Then (let) him (be). He shall speak of himself (as one) of us. 
He will not disdain us.' 

However, Delbriick (1888:313) takes dtha ... bravatai as a single sentence: 'so moge jener sich 
fur einen von uns erkiaren* ('thus he should declare himself (to be) one of US'). 
13 Cf. e.g. the following example. 

sirvam vai' ma idam tasthanam ySd idam lorn ca u'sthadhvam eva me ($B 3.9.4.15) 
'All this (is) standing still for me — whatever there is. Do ye stand still for me. ' 
14 Some of these are textually questionable. For example, MS 3.4.1, as printed by von 
Schroeder, contains an apparent example of va/with the subjunctive: 

(a) a3rdhyo va aham devdtanam asani (MS 3.4.1) 
'I shall form half of the divinities.' 

This would be especially disturbing, since it is found in the formulation of a boon, after the 
stereotypical dialogue bhdgd me 'stu 1-et me have a boon' : vrmsvd 'choose!' (cf. e.g. example 
(48)), a speech situation in which evd is very firmly entrenched. But in fact, the text just given 
is an emendation of von Schroeder's; the manuscript readings are H and Bb: a3rddho vaham and 
(even better) B: a3rddhe vaham. It seems clear, especially from the last reading, that the text 
originally contained the expected evd\ though I do not venture to restore the rest 
In MS 4.6.4 von Schroeder prints the text in (b): 

(b) (vag abravui) naiva may a 1dm cananabhyuditam kriyata fry ($tha mano bravln) 
naiv& mayS kim cananabhigatam kriyata Iti (MS 4.6.4) 

'(Speech said:) "Nothing is done unexpressed/unaddressed by me." (Then Mind said:) 

"Nothing is done unapproached by me."' 
This then should be an example of evd + present indicative. (The final long a of kriyata simply 
results from the well-known Maitrayanl-Samhita sandhi rule that unaccented final a issuing 
from -as or -e is lengthened before a following accented vowel; cf. von Schroeder, Maitrayanl- 
Samhita 1, introduction:xxviii-ix.) However, one of the manuscripts (of the five at von 
Schroeder's disposal for this section), Bb, reads instead in both instances kriyata icy, that is, a 
subjunctive. Since this section concerns a rivalry between Speech and Mind, in which Speech 
threatens non-participation in the ritual if she loses, the subjunctive is a possible, though not 
necessary reading: Nothing will be done unexpressed/unaddressed by me'. 

Even if indicative kriyate is the correct reading, one should note that evd is found elsewhere 
with the phrase (ydd) (...) kim ca and a correcUy modal verb, such as subj. kardvah (MS 1.6.10 
= example (49)), opt. skdndei (MS 3.8.6). The nd ... kim ca here may have helped trigger the 
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^ of evd in to passage. Moreover, as Brent Vine has pointed out to me. negatives often 
evoke modal or ^^^^ (evd + aorist and evd + future) occur together in the 

m a diev4sa4bhut (MS 1.6.10 (p,102:6)) 

m ne the" case does the opening sequence, with neuter pronoun adds (?). make sense. Note also 
ite unmotivated accent on the verbs. And though I have as yet no better interpretation. I doubt 
if these passages contain evd. 

I would also tentatively include here, as a passage with textual problems, MS 4.2.13, 
containing an example of vai + optative. The passage occurs in an obscure narrative and ex- 
presses the thought of Mitra and Varuna concerning an as yet unborn (or stillborn?) sibling of 
the gods: 

(e) syad vai yl enad vikuryat (MS 4.2.13) 

Lit: '(He) would be, who would transform/spoil this' (?!) 
Without a clearer idea of the intention of the passage, it is hard to accept the unexpected vat + 
optative as transmitted 

15 Cf. also 1.9 JS discussed above (note 12, example (a)) and the probable non-example 1.6.10 
in note 14 (example (c/d)), as well as several examples in the Satapatha BraTimana (3.9.3.20, 
4.1.3.3, 4.1.3.16). 

16 Of course, as noted above, this Wackernagel's-Law position does not necessarily mean that 
Rig-Vedic evd is a sentential particle, not one bound only to the preceding word. It could well 
be that the word it is emphasizing was also fronted, thereby acquiring two marks of emphasis: 
position and a following particle. Such fronting, if habitual, would give rise to the possibility 
of reinterpreting evd as a sentential particle. This is, to my mind, its major function in Vedic 
Prose. 



A diachronic phonological solution to the syntax of 
Vedic negative particles* 



Brian D. Joseph 
The Ohio State University (USA) 

1. It is well known that Vedic Sanskrit, as well as later stages of Sanskrit, has 
two negative particles, ma and na. 1 These two particles differ in their syntax, in 
particular with regard to the types of verbal forms they typically occur with. 
Both can occur in principle with all person/number combinations, 2 but they are 
restricted in terms of the verbal moods they combine with. The particle ma reg- 
ularly occurs only with the injunctive mood, 3 as a special syntagm for the ex- 
pression of prohibitive statements, while na occurs with the other moods as a 
simple negator, i.e., with no particular value beyond the negation of the form it 
occurs with. 

This distribution of the negative particles is implicit in the prescription of 
Panini 3.3.175-176 (though admittedly for Classical Sanskrit usage) and is 
restated in most grammars of Sanskrit, for example in Whitney 1889:§ 1 122c, 
Macdonell 1910:§648. Some examples that illustrate the use of these particles in 
the Rig Veda are given in (1) and (2): 

(1) (a) mi ray6 rajant suyamSd ava stham (2.27.17) 

"Let me not forfeit, O king, well-regulated riches.' 

(b) ma" no vadhlr indra (1.104.8) 
'Do not slay us, O Indra!' 

(c) mi hrnitha" abhy asmSn (8.2.19) 
T)o not be angry at us!' 

(d) mi vo . . . jaritS bhud ajosyah (1.38.5) 
Ixt your singer not be(come) unwelcome.' 

(2) (a) ySsmad rte" nd sfdhyati yajno (1.18.7) 

Without whom the sacrifice does not succeed.' 

(b) pQsan tava vrate* vayam na" risyema kada cana* (6.54.9) 
Would that we not suffer harm at any time in your service, 
OPusan!' 

(c) na* ta" nasanti na dabhati taskaro (6.28.3) 

They (the cows) do not perish, the robber will not deceive 
them.' 

From the evidence exemplified in (1) and (2), it can be said that the two 
negation particles are in syntactic and functional complementary distribution, i.e., 
in terms of the verbal moods they select for and the function of the collocation of 
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. „ narticle + verbal form: md occurs in negative commands with the so- 
oegauve particle + vero ^ dsewherc 

^K^^S thVwhole picture, for there are some exceptions in 
Vedic to the scheme exemplified in (1) and (2). 4 

Particular mi can occur with the injunctive if this mood has the value of a 
timeless truth e g a statement about the gods or the mythic past, or if it has the 
sense of whai Delbriick (1893:358) referred to as 'zuversichtliche Erwartung' 
( confident expectation'). An example of such a timeless injunctive negated with 

na is given in (3): . , 

(3) bhadra" te agne svanika samdrg ghorasya sat6 visunasya caruh na 
yat te soci's timasa" viranta n* dhvasmanas tanvi r6pa i dhuh 

(4.6.6) 

'O fair-faced Agni, your visage is pleasant, beloved (even) of (you 
when you are) awesome and manifold; since they do not cover your 
flame with darkness, the (powers of) darkness do not put (any) 
blemish on your body.' 
Examples such as (3) might be viewed as disturbing the syntactic comple- 
mentary distribution of the negative particles, but they do not affect their 
functional complementary distribution. The reason is that the collocation of na 
plus the injunctive here does not infringe upon the clear prohibitive sense of the 
injunctive when associated with ma. 

2. On the other hand, in a few instances — admittedly not systematic ones — 
ma occurs with verbal moods other than the injunctive and nonetheless seems to 
have a prohibitive value. 5 The one monographic survey of the injunctive in 
Vedic, however, Hoffmann 1967, views these few instances as having no 
probative value for the syntactic analysis of the negation particles in Vedic. For 
Hoffmann, ma alone is the carrier of prohibitive meaning in the collocation, since 
the injunctive is used in constructions other than the prohibitive and in those uses 
is negated with na, as seen in (3). Thus, Hoffmann looks for other explanations 
for nonsystematic occurrences of ma with moods other than the injunctive. 

2.1. For example, he explains the single instance of ma with the imperative, 
ma no hrnftam dtithir *Let the guest not be angry at us' (RV 8.103.12), as a false 
normalization of an affective pluta form,* U*hrnftd3m t for an expected im- 
perfect injunctive *hrmta P (94-5) Grassmann (1872:1026), moreover, labels the 
passage wahrscheinlich verderbf ('probably corrupt'; similarly Whitney 1889: 
and noting that for the same passage, the Samaveda has the middle 
impertect injuncuve second singular form hrnfthds, suggests that both hrnftam 
and nrmthas may be the result of a remaking so as to avoid a hiatus in the original 
(*... hrmta atithis ...).* 

nliJ^ ly ?roblematic > toough still explainable, are five occurrences of 
we IrH' A11 ' h0WCVCr ' involve * e collocation, mi bhujema 
oTa co n f ( ? F) * Tba * havc dismi ssed by Hoffmann as the result 
bhuX wZ * t COmm ° n collocati ons bhuje me 'for my atonement' and 
our atonement', consisting of the dative of the root noun of y/bhuj- 
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with a clitic form of a genitive personal pronoun, plus an implied copuU 
injunctive, and meaning 'let it not be for our/my atonement 1 .* It is even possible 
that the copula, in the form +as(t), the archaic third singular of an augmentless 
imperfect of Vas-, 10 was originally (or synchronically underlyingly) present 1 ! in 
md bhujema resulting in the structure *md as(t) bhujema y but came to be absent 
(superficially) through the workings of the regular sandhi processes that contract 
like vowels and delete word-final consonants. 12 

2.3. Finally, there are several occurrences of what appears to be md with a 
subjunctive, such as md ... karat 'may he not do' (RV 5.56.7, 8.2.20). These, 
however, may instead be real cases of md with an injunctive, for virtually all 13 ' 
the subjunctives in this syntagm — including karat — are ones that happen to be 
formally ambiguous in their classification. Thus, karat can be classified either as 
a root-aorist subjunctive or as an a-aorist injunctive, since root-aorists of \ f kr- 
are quite common in the Rig- Veda, and a-aorists, morphological replacements of 
the root-aorist, are attested in later Vedic, e.g. the Atharva Veda, the Brahmanas, 
and the Sutras. 

2.4. Thus, in Hoffmann's view, the exceptions that involve ma and run 
counter to the functional complementary distribution implicit in (1) and (2) can all 
be explained away, in such a way as to preserve the special value for md and also 
its special association with the injunctive in forming a prohibitive. The im- 
portance of this for Hoffmann's overall analysis of the injunctive cannot be 
underestimated: In trying to argue that the injunctive is a real morphological 
category in Sanskrit, Hoffmann is at pains to demonstrate that in Vedic its uses 
went beyond those found in Classical Sanskrit, where it is limited to pro- 
hibitives. And in order to do this, he must show not only that the injunctive has 
several well-defined functions besides its occurrence in prohibitives but also that 
in the prohibitive, it is ma, not the injunctive itself, that is the carrier of 
prohibitive value. (See also note 5.) 

3. It is therefore quite problematic for Hoffmann that there are some instances 
of the other logically possible counterexample to the generalization implicit in (1) 
and (2), namely the occurrence of the negation particle na with the injunctive 
such that the collocation has a prohibitive sense. The occurrence of such col- 
locations presents a problem not only for Hoffmann with his special inter- 
pretation of the injunctive, but also for the usual statements of the syntax of these 
negative particles, such as the ones noted above. These examples therefore 
command attention and we need to consider how the problems they raise might 
be accommodated. 

3.1. One possible example of this type is given in (4), from RV 3.41.6, 
repeated at RV 6.45.27, so that the two occurrences in question represent but a 
single distinct case: 

(4) sa mandasva hi andhaso | rddhase tanvS mahe | na stotirarh nide 

karah 

Take delight in Soma, yourself, for great giving; do not abandon the 
worshipper to disgrace.' 
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u netted that the prohibitive reading is not absolutely required by 
It m ust be atotted mat P cc of a ^ impcr ativc in pada 

Ts^l tTS— -y be intended in pada (c). For from a formal 
( ! S rS is not unequivocally a case of a prohibitive injunctive with na, 
S^biSly ambiguous, being classifiable as either an .-aorist in- 
unctive or a root-aorist subjunctive (cf. the discussion in section 2.3 concerning 
the karat of 5 56 7 and 8.2.20). If karah is a subjunctive, then negation with na 
would be expected and a translation as you should/will/do not abandon 
would be more appropriate. 
3.2. The second example, given in (5), is a more certain case of a prohibitive 

injunctive with na : t # # 

(5) tvivato hindra kratve Ismi tvSvato 'vituh sura ratau | visvdd ahani 
tavislva ugram 6kah krnusva harivo na mardhih (7.25.4) 
O Indra, I am in the power of one like you, O hero, in the grace of a 
helper like you; O powerful, mighty one, make your dwelling with 
us all (our) days; O god of fallow mares, do not neglect us.' 
From a formal standpoint, mardhih must be taken as an injunctive, specific- 
ally a second singular 15-aorist injunctive of Vmrd/i-, and admits of no other 
interpretation. 

Moreover, there seem to be good reasons for taking the combination nd 
mardhih as prohibitive in value. For one thing, the combination of a command 
with an immediately preceding vocative — harivo — is quite natural, and there is 
a clear imperative (krnusva) in the preceding pada expressing a command. 
Furthermore, the whole phrase is very short, as commands often are. And 
although Hoffmann dismisses this example as a mere verse-filler (probably a 
compromise between md mardhih and nd mardhisas), pointing to the fact that the 
verbVmrd/j- ordinarily occurs with an object noun phrase, he overlooks the fact 
that neither 'correct' collocation (i.e. na plus noninjunctive mood or md plus 
injunctive) fills out the metre adequately 14 and that Vmrd/i- does occur without an 
object elsewhere in Vedic in the meaning 'be neglectful'. 15 Finally, it is sig- 
nificant that the same form of y/mrdh- found here, namely mardhih, occurs in a 
clear prohibitive with ma at 4.20. 10a: 

(6) ma no mardhlr a bhara daddhf tin nah 

Tk> not neglect us; bring that, give (it) to us.' 
Given all these considerations, it seems safe to work with the assumption that 
at least the example in (5) offers a real instance of na plus injunctive with pro- 
mbitive meaning (and that perhaps the example in (4) does too), and to invest- 
igate what possibilities for an explanation exist. 

ii i^™? 1 * 115 ' a .^ onsiderati on of the metre of the verse in question leads to 
an ime esting possibility for explaining diachronically the emergence of the 

^^£5S zt c m (5) ' - expianation which may be extendabie to 

^^^^S^S° n SUmS fr ° m obse ™tion that the difference between 
and ma potentially matters for the metre of a verse, in that one is inherently 
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light and the other inherently heavy. Moreover, in the best example of a 
prohibitive na plus injunctive, i.e. the irregular occurrence in example (5), the 
metre of the verse is tristubh, consisting of 1 1 syllables per pada. As such, it has 
certain positions in which a long or a short syllable is favored — though not 
necessarily required. A position favoring the occurrence of a short syllable in 
such a trimeter verse is the ninth position (Arnold 1905: §47), and interestingly, 
it is the ninth position that na occupies in its irregular occurrence with the 
injunctive in (5). The scansion of this pada is indicated in (7)- 
(7 ) 

6kah krnusva harivo na mardhih 
The occurrence of nd mardhih with na m a. metrical position favoring a short 
syllable is important when a comparison is made with the other instance of 
prohibitive mardhih, cited in (6) above. There, ma occurs in pSda-initial posi- 
tion, which represents a metrically indifferent slot, i.e. one favoring neither a 
long nor a short syllable. For such a metrical position, the composer of the verse 
presumably was free to give the most neutral or unmarked syntagm for a given 
expression. 

The metrical alternation, as it were, between short-position nd mardhih and 
indifferent-position mti mardhih then, takes on considerable significance, and 
suggests that the metre is at the heart of the apparent anomaly involved in (5). It 
must be noted, though, that the other possible instance of na with the injunctive 
in a prohibitive sense (cf. example (4) above) has na in pSda-initial position. 
This fact is dealt with below after a fuller consideration of example (5). 

4.2. If the correlation in (5) of a metrical position favoring a short syllable 
with the occurrence of the inherently short negative particle na is taken seriously, 
especially in comparison with ma in example (6), then two hypotheses suggest 
themselves as explanations for the otherwise anomalous pattern of a prohibitive 
na with the injunctive. 

First, it may simply be the case that this is a metrically induced substitution of 
a negative form with a short vowel, i.e. na, for one with a long vowel, namely 
ma. This explanation, however, is not very attractive, since na and ma in general 
were functionally distinct and thus presumably exactly not the sort of elements 
that might stand in a relationship of substitutability. 

More interesting, and in no way excluded by the notion of a metrical substit- 
ution, is the second possibility, namely that it is not so much the substitution of 
one completely different form for another, but rather a metrically induced selec- 
tion of a preexisting — but by Vedic times synchronically no longer available — 
short-vowel variant of the long-vowel form. This short-vowel form would 
presumably have been *ma, and would have fit into the metrically short slot in 
(5) The attested form na found in (5) would, under this hypothesis, represent a 
normalization — or better, reanalysis — of the short-vowel variant of ma to the 
synchronically more usual short-vowel negative particle, na. 

4.3. On independent grounds, of the two hypotheses, the latter is to be pre- 
ferred given the difficulties associated with the substitution of entirely different 
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• u f as oooosed to the mere selection among allomorphs of a 
forms in the » «~ Moreovcr> there is a considerable amount of em- 

single morpheme 'nj *e ^ ^ tQ Sanskrit ^ supports ^ secQnd 

gSl3S?5!Sy ^ Positing of a short-vowel alternant of ma that it 

Ttet S a short-vowel variant of mJ would explain the exceptional behavior in 
Classical Sanskrit of this long-vowel form in triggering the doubling of initial ch 
to cch as prescribed by Panini 6.1.174. In general, only short vowels trigger 
the change optionally. However, the long vowel in ma aligns itself with the 
short vowels and triggers the doubling of ch obligatorily. 16 If there had once 
been a short- vowel variant of mJ, then this otherwise unexpected short-vowel- 
like behavior of ma would have an explanation, under the assumption that with 
the elimination of the short- vowel variant, the remaining form of ma took on the 
sandhi properties of its counterpart allomorph. 

Second, a lengthened form of na, i.e. na, occurs in RV 10.34.8c; cf. (8). 
This form is either a metrical lengthening — it is in a metrical slot, eighth in a 
trimeter (tristubh), that regularly favors a long syllable — or else represents an 
inherited long-vowel alternant, cf. Latin ne or Gothic ne. The existence of na 
beside na in Indie suggests a system of length alternation in the negative 
particles, dating at least to early Indie, though conceivably of Indo-Iranian or 
even Indo-European age. And this system of length alternation would lead one 
to expect a short vowel counterpart to ma. At the very least, moreover, the 
presence of such an alternation in Indie (or earlier) — and other similar 
alternations in other particles, most notably nu/nu 'now* — would have pre- 
sented the possibility for the creation at any time of *ma via a proportional 
analogy such as the one in (9). 

(8) ugrasya cin manyava nS namante 

They do not bow even to the rage of the mighty.' 

(9) ni : na = mi : X 

X -> *ma 

Third, there is comparative evidence that provides another possible source of a 
short-vowel form beyond the internal sources just noted. Sanskrit mi derives 
from Proto-Indo-European *me (cf. Armenian mi\ Albanian mo(-s)" Greek 
meu and the long vowel in this proto-form can be •rewritten'" in laryngealistic 
terms as , -eE (where E is the neutral or e-coloring laryngeal), giving a proto-form 
ZIf , Su laryn 8 ealistic interpretation, a short-vowel variant of *meor 
eZLT 'I 1 * 0 *' 1 10 ° CCur as a rcsult of * well-known Proto-Indo- 
2l P : 0CeS ! / T hiCh 3 fmal lar ^ cal ™ 'ost before a vowel-initial 
*Z canthVn T a i tCmati ° n betWeen P^consonantal *meE and prevocalic 

^™*J^^ t0 havc becn eliminated b y * e s P read of the lon e- 

neute I Un^l" ? nvlronmcnt - The same process occurred with the 
vaxia^ -ding ^giving nse to the Vedic 

^flexes of long final vowels Z^iF** 1 ' CaUSC ° f SCVeral ° thcr short 
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Less satisfactonly — only because the conditions under which such a form 
would arise are not entirely clear^ _ it may be ^ed that there was a zero- 
grade form of *meE in which the laryngeal vocalized, giving Proto-Indo- 
European *ma which, under the standard view of the outcome of Proto-Indo- 
European *a, would yield *mi, or possibly *ma if the view propounded by 
Burrow (1979) is accepted. 

A relevant form here is the Tocharian particle mJ, used in general (indicative) 
negation. This form is unlikely to be a borrowing from Indo- Iranian, because it 
is a basic vocabulary item. Thus one should look for an etymology for the form 
that treats it as inherited. One possible source for Tocharian a in general, ac- 
cording to van Windekens 1976, is Proto-Indo-European *a, the vocalized 
counterpart of the laryngeal consonants. Thus, Tocharian ma could be from 
*ma, 21 with a vocalized laryngeal. If so, then the Tocharian form would confirm 
the laryngealistic interpretation of *me, thereby opening the door for the 
emergence of a short-vowel form via the above-noted laryngeal-loss sandhi 
process before vowel-initial words. 

In an indirect way, then, this comparative evidence supports the Sanskrit-in- 
ternal arguments in favor of the likelihood of a short-vowel variant of ma in 
early, pre-Vedic Indie, and thus for the availability of a variant ma of ma that 
would give a prohibitive reading for (5) naturally and would at the same time fit 
the constraints of the metre of that verse. 

Under this view, then, nd mardhih in (5) shows the effects of a metrically 
induced selection among earlier allomorphs of ma> and subsequent ^inter- 
pretation of the synchronically opaque short-vowel form as the more usual short- 
vowel negative, na. The apparently anomalous syntax of (5), then, becomes 
understandable in terms of the diachronic phonological developments that gave 
rise to it. This conclusion, in turn, further supports Hoffmann s view of the 
injunctive and of the function of the negation particles vis-a-vis the injunctive. 
5. To voice a word of caution in closing, it must be admitted that the 
explanation advanced here for nd mardhih has a rather limited scope. The 
evidence supporting it is quite suggestive, and the significance of the explanation 
for Hoffmann's analysis of the injunctive is considerable. But it must be re- 
membered that the hypothesis is most valid for just this one example. In partic- 
ular, the argument from metrics that was crucial for the understanding of nd 
mardhih does not extend naturally to the other possible occurrence of prohibitive 
na with the injunctive, the repeated example given in (4), since there, na occurs 
in a metrically indifferent slot. And given the evidence of examples such as (6), 
ma would be expected in such a metrically indifferent position. 

It may be, of course, that example (4) does not really contain an injunctive but 
rather a root-aorist subjunctive, a possibility suggested earlier. Alternatively, one 
could suggest that once na plus the injunctive emerged as a pattern, even if it had 
its origins in metrical considerations, it was freed from the metre and could 
spread to other positions. Such a view would take passages like (5) as the locus 
for the innovative reanalysis and the other occurrences — if they are real — as 
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n nf the new pattern. It is clear, though, that this is a pattern that did 
^ S3 w £ -d fa. fact, on the way to Classical Sanskrit, together with 
TelZt X verbal moods that included restricting the injunctive to just its 
JSS use the syntax of the negative particles was rearranged. 

To a certain' extent, then, the developments discussed here may at the very 
least be an indication that the negative particles constituted a 'weak point' in 
Sanskrit syntax in the Vedic period and on into the Classical language, and hence 
represent an area for further potentially fruitful research.^ 



NOTES 

♦I wish to thank Alice Davison, Hans Henrich Hock, and Gary Holland for their helpful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. For different treatments of the topic of this paper, 
see Hejib & Sharma 1976 and 1977. 

^though these forms occur in various negative compounds, e.g. nakis 'no one', mdkis 'no 
one', and the like, just the simplex negation particles are the focus of attention here. 

2 Actually, no first person dual forms are attested with ma, but given the rarity of dual forms 
in general, and in particular with prohibitive ma (only 17 duals out of a total of 287 prohibitive 
collocations with ma), this is most likely just an accidental gap in attestation. 

following Hoffmann 1967, 1 classify as a separate verbal mood the 'injunctive* forms, i.e. 
what have also been called the 'augmentless preterit* — imperfect and (more commonly) aorist 
forms without the augment (= the prefixed past-tense marker a-). 

4 I am here excluding from consideration a few exceptions to this distribution to be found in 
the Vedic khilas (as noted, for example, in Macdonell 1975:430, fn. 5), though other Vedic — 
especially Rig- Vedic proper — exceptions are treated below. There are, of course, numerous 
exceptions to this pattern in later Sanskrit, where even Panini's prescription is violated. These 
later patterns are briefly considered below (in note 7), though clearly much more can be said 
about them. 

5 Or at least quasi-prohibitive', for it is not always obvious how to distinguish among 
various possible interpretations and translations. Similarly, as Whitney (5580) notes, there are 
instances of na with the optative in Vedic and in later Sanskrit which have a (quasi-)prohibitive 
value. For example, he includes nd risyema kada cand (6.54.9), cited above in (2b), translating 
it as May we not suffer harm at any time*. In such examples, however, the optative itself 
seems to be contributing at least as much, perhaps even more, to the modal meaning as the 
negation panicle, inasmuch as an affirmative risyema can mean 'may we suffer harm'. Thus 
such a collocation seems to be quite different in nature from the prohibitive ma with the 
mjuncuve. where the negative particle itself appears to be the primary bearer of modal meaning 
(see^eiscussion below), and so can be excluded from consideration here, 
be used in T y ?,]^ ints out * P luta <i-e. overiong) vowels are rare in Vedic, but they may 
prohibition l ° 3 diStanCC ° r ^endy*, and hence could well be appropriate in a 

P^a° W do V n e ot Tj^lT^ C T nCt ° fmd ^ in Vedic (e mJ 

more common nmh IL }) ^P^y. more regularly later in Classical Sanskrit as the 
- -parS r^ lTTV'*- '*> not be dejected', Hitopadesa 3.4, or mJ 

at face value as Ire ^l\t't^^ 6Al4) SU ^ ests *« one ™& ht lake ™ h ^ tJm 
*> representing the beginnings of this later pattern. 
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8 Note in this regard the tendency (alluded to by Hoffmann) for pluta vowels not only to 
become trimonc, but also to acquire a secondary nasalization (as in RV 10.146.1 vindatBm = 
pluta form of vindati). Such a structure could conceivably have been reanalyzed as derived from 
a form in underlying -m. (On the issue of Vedic pluti, see also Strunk 1983.) [Editors note.] 

9 If Whitney (§579b) is correct, however, in identifying a few instances of ma with the 
optative (or the precative, derived from the optative) in later Sanskrit, then it may be that this 
Vedic collocation was ultimately interpreted by some speakers as a true optative, thus allowing 
other such combinations to arise. Such a later reinterpretation, if it did occur, would have no 
bearing, however, on the Vedic collocation in question. 

10 The augmented counterpart of this putative form, namely as, is attested in Vedic. It later 
gave way to third singular forms with -f- inserted between the root and the ending, i.e. dsn . 

1 Admittedly, it is not entirely clear if the form of voj- would have occurred in this context, 
since Vos- is ordinarily suppressed in purely copular function. It is true that a verb occasionally 
needs to be supplied with md t but that is only when the verb is understood from previous con- 
text and never involves the independent supplying of vor-, as in 8.97.2 tdsmin tarn dhehi ma 
panau 'Give him to this one, (do) not (give him) to the niggard', where an injunctive dhds is 
implicit with ma. Interestingly, with the negation particle na y a form of vor- can be implicit, 
that is, it can be underlyingly present though absent in surface structure, as in 1.105.16 nd sd 
devd atikrdme 'this (path), O gods, (is) not for walking through'. Thus the possibility of hav- 
ing a form of V<m- in a negated clause may be a function of which negation particle is present 
However, even if V<xr- were a part of the ma bhujema collocations at some level of structure, it 
would not have been present on the surface, because of the workings of regular sandhi processes 
(see note 12). 

12 That is, the regular sandhi development (diachronic and/or synchronic) would be: 

/mS # as(t) # bhujema / -» mas bhujema -*■ [ml bhujema]. 
13 By using the term 'all' here, I am purposely excluding one example in Vedic prose of what 
appears to be ma with an unambiguous subjunctive, ma ... nipadydsai ($B 11.5.1.1); Whitney 
(§579d) feels that 'there is perhaps something wrong about the reading' in this line. 
14 The metrical side of this line is taken up in greater detail below. 
15 For example, in RV 6.60.4: 

it huve ydyor idam papne" visvam purl krtam indrJgni na mardhatah 

'I call them both, of whom all that was formerly made is admirable; Indra and Agni are 

neglectful (of us).' 

16 Admittedly, this argument is weakened by two considerations. First, in Classical Sans- 
krit, two other long-vowel morphemes, the preverb/preposition elements d and acchd, both 
trigger the doubling of ch to cch obligatorily. With the first of these two elements, there does 
not seem to be any other evidence suggestive of a short-vowel form, although for the latter, a 
short-vowel form a(c)cha does occur in Vedic. Second, in Vedic, there do not seem to be any 
instances with ma clearly triggering the doubling of ch to cch . 

17 The -s most likely represents the Albanian reflex of the Proto-Indo-European emphasizing 
element *k w id (cf. Hamp 1984). 

18 This 'rewriting' essentially involves the substitution of the sequence e + laryngeal for the 
reconstructed long vowel. 

19 For example, the variation between -i and -fin the instrumental singular of f-stem nouns 
(e g svasti 'with well-being' as opposed to uffwith aid'), is probably to be explained in the 
same way, since the fuller form of the ending -vJ(e.g. urvJ'with aid') points to a reconstruction 
+-yeE (and thus *-i£/-i for the other variants). To be sure, though, there are numerous other 
alternations in vowel length in Vedic, usually involving nonfinal vowels, that are not 
explainable in this way (e.g. the metrically-induced variation of di'dihi with the more regular 
didihi). 
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20ln particular, different ablaut grades of a morpheme are usually associated with some 
different function of the element involved, e.g. a different nominal case, verbal category, etc., 
and no such difference seems likely in the case of the putative full-grade +mtE as opposed to the 
zero-grade *m$. However, if, as seems likely, the origins of the morphologically-based ablaut 
are to be found in some phonetic aspect of the zero-grade syllables, for example a lack of 
accentuation, then ♦ma could have been generated by some suprasegmental process, perhaps one 
ranging over a phrase or clause, affecting +meE. 

^There are other possible sources for Tocharian J, and van Windekens himself (1976: 282- 
3) feels secondary influence of Sanskrit could have led to a lengthening of an inherited 
Tocharian *ma (evident in the compound form mar of Tocharian A, used in prohibitions). 

22 The scope of such a study is considerable, given the rather large number of deviations 
some of which are noted in this paper, from the general pattern stated at the outset. With the 
present paper as a starting point, I plan to embark on a more detailed study of the development 
of the various patterns of negation in Sanskrit, paying particular attention to the Classical 
Sanskrit situation. 
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0. For over a century it has been recognized that in the Rigveda and in Vedic 
Sanskrit generally, the verb normally occupies final position in the sentence. 1 
Exceptions to this pattern are, however, numerous. 2 The present discussion 
deals with those sentences in which the verb occupies sentence-initial position. 
Although one finds frequent mention of such sentences in the secondary 
literature, they are usually dismissed with cursory references to emphasis, use of 
imperatives, etc. 3 Even less illuminating is the widespread tendency to refer to 
such structures simply as 'marked', as if that alone explained their occurrence, 
and to say no more about them. A major reason for my interest in investigating 
the verb-initial sentences of the Rigveda is my dissatisfaction with their treatment 
in the literature; and the present study is intended as a contribution to our under- 
standing of the conditions that in this case underlie markedness. The corpus I 
have investigated consists of mandala 1 (hymns 1-101), mandala 2, and man- 
date 3 — in all, 206 hymns, or in whole-number terms, 20% of the Rigveda. I 
will understand 'sentence-initial verb' to mean any verb either in absolute 
sentence- or clause-initial position or following a number of possible initial 
strings consisting of combinations of conjunctive particles, vocatives, negative 
particles, pre verbs, and sentence particles. 4 In either case, in order to qualify as 
sentence-initial, the verb must be followed by an overt argument (subject, object, 
adverb or adverbial phrase, etc.). Thus, a sentence consisting of a verb alone, 
such as gdmama 'we shall come' or piba 'drink!' would not qualify as verb- 
initial, nor would nd hi prd ydnti 'for they do not go forth' or nti gamama 'now 
we shall come', despite the fact that the items preceding the verb would other- 
wise qualify the verb as sentence-initial. On the other hand, sentences such as 
gdmama vaydm 'we shall come', piba tvdm 'drink thou', and sdm u prd yanti 
dhudyah (10.25.4a) 'together and forward go (our) thoughts' would be 
considered verb-initial sentences by our criteria. The overall pattern of initial 
strings, together with some selected examples, is indicated in Table 1 below. 5 
The patterns in Table 1 may be illustrated by the following examples: 
acUia^rnoh prthivirh samdrse div6 (2.13.5a) (*dha V) 

utl prd nesy abhi vasyo asmin (1.31.18c) (uti P V) 

id u bruvate mithunani nima (3.54.7d) (2d u V) 

*tha ca bhud uktham indraya sastam (3.53.3d) (Itha ca V) 
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nt cid dadhisva me gtah 0- ia *> ^ 

^Jruvantunonfdah JW 
jdrdhnotihavfjkrtun (1.18.8a) 

Syav todras ca cetathah | suBnam <1 A*b> 

^varyavobhatatcndriyasdmam (2.14.1a) 

fhddgni a gatam suttm j 3 l2 ;J a) 
n4mmi*tisurano dive-dive (3.29.14c) 
natandasyasinutimvadhanam (l.3Z.oc> 
uposusrnuhfgfrah (1.82.1a) 
jtuprfyahiharivoharibhyam (3.3U.ZD) 
sim nd vocavahai piinah (1.25.17a) 
i gha gamad yadi aivat (1 .30.8a) 
...ni'casatsihadevai'h (1.76.4b) 
sam ha bnivatc (i)dhvann a ( 1 .37. 1 3b) 
antarhfkhy6jananam| ... vedah (1.81.9cd) 



(ndcid V) 
(cva V) 
(uta V) 
(3d V) 

(Voc Norn ca V) 
(Voc V) 
(Voc P V) 
(Neg P V) 
(Ncg V) 
(P [u?] su V) 
(P tu P V) 
(PnuV) 

(P gha V) 

(P ca V) 
(P ha V) 
(P M V) 



V 




/7; \\ 



nu 

gha 

(U) SU| 

ca 



1 ha 



(P) 



Itha (ca)\ 
id (u) 
nd (cid) 
evi 

Voc (Nomca) 6 
Ncg 

Table 1: Initial strings in 'verb-initial sentences' 7 

Aside from the vocatives and prcverbs, all of the elements preceding the verbs 
in the above sequences are synchronically particles. Specifically excluded are en- 
clitic pronouns. Thus, I do not count as verb-initial sentences structures such as 
the following: 

(1) i tva visantv fndavah (1.15.1b) 
T-et the drops enter into thee here.' 

(2) mi no ni kah purusatri . . . (3.33.8d) 
T>o not disparage us among men 

In each of these passages the enclitic pronoun functions as a direct object, so that 
the stretch extending from clause-initial position to the verb is nearly (in (2), 
unqualifiedly) a full OV sentence. 8 Since 'verb-initial sentence' implies a 
contrast with other possible positions of the verb, I have excluded from my 
investigation cases in which no contrast is possible: introductory ritual calls to 
the deities or worshippers, such as the initial clauses of the following: 
U) indnfhi matsy andhasah (1.9.1a) 

'Come hither, Indra. Exhilarate thyself with the drink.' 
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(4) 6tayam6pa gavyanta fndram (1.33.1a) 

? OT ?u< hith fu: 1Ct US g ° UP to ^ (we wh0 ») W for cows.' 

(5) sagdni pOrdhi pra yarhsi ca | sisihf prasy udaram (1 .42.9ab) 

'Exert thyself, grant fullness, and stretch forth; sharpen fill thy 
stomach!' 

In the first of these, the opening call (ndrehi (= indra d ihi) 'Come hither Indra' 
(Voc P V) would not contrast with ihi (= d ihi) indra (P V Voc), since both 
sentences would count as verb-initial by our criteria. Similarly, in example (4), 
eta (= d ita) 'Come hither' (P V) has the same verb-initial status as would a 
(nonoccurring) *itd (= *itd d). Again, of the five clauses of (5), only the last 
{prdsy uddram) counts as a verb-initial sentence. 

Finally, I have considered as verb-initial sentences 27 instances in which a 
verb stands in (modified) initial position within a main clause integrally preceded 
by a relative clause, as in the following example: 

(6) yid dha yanti marutah | sam ha bruvate (l)dhvann i (1.37. Bab) 
When the Maruts drive, they speak to each other along the way.' 

Such passages seem generally to pattern with verb-initial sentences and will be 
discussed in section 9 below. 

Following the procedures just noted, I have arrived at a figure of 715 for the 
total number of sentence-initial verbs in my corpus. Multiplied by five, this 
would yield a total of 3,575 sentence-initial verbs in the Rigveda. Comparing 
this figure to that of 22,561 said by Avery (1880) to be the total number of finite 
verb forms in the Rigveda, we may estimate that just under 16% or between one 
in six and one in seven Rigvedic verbs is sentence-initial according to our 
criteria. The sheer quantity of such passages makes their close analysis a matter 
of considerable interest and importance. 

The verb-initial sentences show a relatively even distribution in the various 
parts of both the hymn and the stanza. Cf. Table 2 below. 

The disparity between the percentage of verbs in the positions specified in 
Table 2 and that in other, unspecified positions representing approximately the 
same number of padas reflects the fact that the specified positions are those 
points in the line (viz. stanza and distich-initial position) most likely to correlate 
with sentence-initial position generally in the Rigveda. 

In attempting to assess the function of a particular word order or construction 
which is entirely optional, one looks for concomitants or correlations rather than 
syntactic rules as such. Moreover, since fronting of constituents would appear to 
be a universal discourse strategy which is roughly associated with salience, our 
expectation is that such correlations as do occur are likely to be associated with 
aspects of the surrounding discourse structure rather than with the syntax of the 
sentence. Having sifted through the evidence, I have identified eight or more 
factors which appear to correlate with sentence-initial position of the Rigvedic 
verb. The remainder of this paper will discuss these correlations. 
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Corpus- 206 hymns, 2,133 stanzas, 7.681 padas 1,508 distichs (only in 
C ^ stanzas of more than three padas') 

Within the hymn: = 4Q g% Qf hymns 

Ss^a 77x (out of 205 hymns") = 37.6% of hymns 

SstaST 97x (out of 205 hymns) = 47.3% of hymns 

Fourth stanza: 73x (out of 204 hymns) = 35.8% of hymns 

Fifth stanza: 67x (out of 198 hymns) = 33.8% of hymns 

Sixth Stanza: 63x (out of 189 hymns) = 33.3% of hymns 

Within the hymn and stanza (in order to simplify the statistics, only pada- 

initial fronted verbs are considered 1 1 ): 

Hymn-initial: 25x (12.1% of hymn-initial padas) 

Stanza-initial: 201x (9.4% of stanza-initial padas) 

Distich-initial: 143x (9.5% of distich-initial padas) 

Hymn-final pSda: 20x (9.7% of hymn-final padas) 

Total: 389x (50.08% of padas) 

(= 58.2% of verbs in 3,847 padas) 
Other positions: 279x (49.92% of padas) 

(= 41.8% of verbs in 3,834 padas) 

Table 2: Frequency of sentence-initial verbs in various parts of 
the hymn and stanza 

1. In an extremely cursory treatment of Vedic word order, Renou (1952:333) 
notes that the verb tends to be in final position, 'sauf 1'impeYatif, qui est souvent 
initial' (except the imperative which is often initial'). I have now been able to 
substantiate this statement with numerical statistics, once again using Avery's 
frequency figures for Rigvedic verbs. Cf. Table 3: 

Fronted Indicatives: 

292 ( + 48 injunctives) out of 13,140 indicatives in the Rigveda 
= 2.59% 

Fronted Imperatives: 

307 ( + 1 injunctive) out of 5,647 imperatives in the Rigveda 
= 5.45% 

Fronted Subjunctives: 

38 out of 2,891 subjunctives in the Rigveda 
= 1.3% 

Fronted Optatives: 

29 out of 883 optatives in the Rigveda 
= 3.28% 

Table 3: Fronted verbs in the corpus as a percentage, by mood, 
of all verbs in the Rigveda 
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The 308 imperatives (including one injunctive with md) represent 5 45% of the 
total number of imperatives in the Rigveda, whereas the 340 ind^catWes (fn 
eluding 48 pretental general, or future injunctives, all of which were counted as 
indicatives by Avery) represent only 2.59% of the 13,140 indicative verbs in the 
text We conclude that an imperative is more than twice as likely to be fronted as 
an indicative, to discourse terms, this means that a call to a deity or participant in 
the worship is likely to precede the praise, entreaty, instruction, description, etc 
of the one called; and such calls are a salient aspect of the texture of the Rigvedic 
hymns. Examples of verb-initial sentences showing the various modal types are 
the following: 

(7) asrgramindrategirah (1.9.4a) (indicative) 
The songs (of praise ) to thee have been released, O IndraJ 

(8) vijanlhy aryan y6 ca disyavah (1.51.8a) (imperative) 
Distinguish the Aryans and the Dasyus!' 

(9) 2 gha" gamad yddi s'ravat | sahasrfnlbhir utfbhih | vajebhir upa no 
havam (1.30.8) (subjunctive) 
He will come hither, if he hears, with (his) thousandfold aids, with 
booties, up to our call.' 

( 1 0) vidhema te parame* janmann agne (2.9.3a) (optative) 
"We would worship thee in thy highest birthplace, O AgmV 

(11) bhajanta vis ve devatvam nima | rtirh sapanto amrtam 6vaih 
(1.68.4) (injunctive; cf. Hoffmann 1967:141) 
'All have a share in (his) divinity, in (his) name, cultivating immortal 
truth in the (proper) ways.' 

2. Over 10% (75) of the sentence-initial verbs in our corpus appear in iteratively 
anaphoric structures, 12 as opposed to only seven anaphoric verbs not in sen- 
tence-initial position. Moreover, in cases where other forms (nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, etc.) appear in iteratively anaphoric sequences within the hymns of 
our corpus, they may be fronted as well, blocking any possible verb-fronting in 
these sentences. Cf. the following instances involving iterated fronted pronouns. 

(12) tat tva" y ami brlhmana vandamanas | tad i saste yljamano havirbhih 
(1.24.1 lab) 

Tor that do I beseech thee, praising (thee) with the formulation. 
That does the one worshipping with the oblations pray for.' 

(13) asme* tid indravaruna vasu sySd | asme rayfr marutah sarvavirah 
(3.62.3ab) 

'Among us may that good be, O Indra (and) Varuna, among us, O 
Maruts, wealth consisting of all manner of heroes.' 
The examples just cited show that a clear relationship exists between repetition 
and fronting. Some examples of iteratively anaphoric verb-initial sentences are 

the following: . , . .... 

(14) hvayamy agnlm prathamam svastaye | hvayami mitravarunav ihavase 
|| hvayami rftrirh jagato nivesanim | hvayami devarh savitaram utaye 
(1.35.1) 
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1 call fust Agni for well-being; I call Mitra (and) Varuna here for 
aid; I call night, the one bringing to rest the moving (world); I call 
the heavenly Savitr for aid.' 

(15) vidh&na te param6 jdnmann agne | vidh6ma stomair Ivare sacMsthe 

(2.9.3ab) . 

We would worship thee in thy highest birthplace, O Agni; we 

would worship (thee) with praises in thy lowest dwelling place.' 

(16) st2v2 nu ta indra purvyS mahSny | uti stavSma nOtana krtSni || stava 
vdjram bahv6r us&itam | st£vS hdri sdry asya keta (2. 1 1 .6) 

1 shall praise now thy previous great (deeds), O Indra; and we shall 
praise (thy) current deeds. I shall praise the willing cudgel in thy 
arms; I shall praise (thy) two bay steeds, the beacons of the sun.' 

(17) pati priy £rh rip6 Igram padiih v6h | pati yahv£s c£ranarh sQryasya || 
piti nabha saptaslrsanam agnih | pati devSnSm upSmadam rsvih 
(3.5.5) 

He protects the dear highest point of the earth(?), the footstep of the 
bird; the young one protects the course of the sun. Agni protects the 
seven-headed one in the navel (of the earth); the towering one 
protects the exhilarator(?) of the heavenly ones.' 
A measure of the close interrelationship between anaphora and fronting can be 
seen in the following passage: 

(18) da no agne brhat6 dah sahasrfnah (2.2.7a) 

'Give us, O Agni, lofty, give us thousandfold (wealth).' 
Out of 28 verbs in this hymn it is precisely these two iteratively anaphoric verbs 
which alone are sentence-initial. 

In another 170 or so passages, parallel verb forms stand at the head of mostly 
short, adjacent clauses. In a few other instances the verb forms are not parallel. 
This is part of a larger phenomenon which I shall term 'clustering': the tendency 
for sentence-initial verbs to occur near each other in the hymn. Examples of this 
phenomenon are the following: 

(19) sasSntu tyi iratayo | bodhantu sura rStiyah (1.29.4ab) 
'Let the non-givers sleep; let the givers awake, O hero.' 

(20) aviddhuidra citrlya na uti | krdhf vrsann indra vlsyaso nah 
(2.17.8cd) 

'Aid us, O Indra, with thy gleaming aid. Make us better, O bull 
Indra.' 

(2 1 ) £gachad u vipratamah sakhlylnn | SsQday at sukrte garbham ddrih || 
sasana maryo yuvabhir makhasylnn | £thabhavad drigirah sady6 
kcan (3.31.7) 

The first of the poets came, acting as a friend. The rock brought its 
embryo to maturity for the well-doing one. The young hero, 
battling, was victorious together with the (other) young men. And 
then did the Angiras straightway become a singer.' 
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3. Within traditional rhetorical theory the anrith^i. * 

both anaphora and responsion is ch'SuTnr^ f pandlehsm > 1Pclu ding 

ABBA. An extremely » ™image ordering of the type 

tence-initial verbs with sen^ceSone" EsS? 1S ? JUXta P° sition of sen ~ 
in which the first clause or uS^l^^^^^* ^ ^ 
verb. . co»„, „0 insure of *is £ ESJfiSSitSS! 
nonanaphonc parallel passages. This identical frequency may taSSTL fflS 
trating, a least provisionally, the equal prevalence of parallelism and chJa^mus as 
rhetoncal processes. Some examples are the following: cmasmus as 

(22) im6 s6m3 frarhkrtah | t£s3m pahi srudhi hlvam (1.2.1bc) 
These somas have been properly prepared. Drink of them! Hear 
(our) call!' 

(23) asm6 bdlSni maghdvatsu dhattarh | krnutirh no adhvaram srusti- 
mdntam (1.93.12cd) 

'Set strength among us, among the liberal ones. Cause our 
ceremony to be given a hearing (among the heavenly ones).' 

(24) purarhdar6 daslr airayad vf || djanayan minave ksdm ap£s ca 
(2.20.7bc) 

The splitter of citadels burst apart the Dasic (citadels). He begot 
land and waters for Manu. * 

(25) a haryat6 yajatih s3nv asthad | dbhud u vi'pro havyo matlnam 
(3.5.3cd) 

The one worth longing for, worthy of worship has mounted the 
back (of the altar). And the poet, the one to be called upon with 
thoughts, has come into existence.' 
The short, serial nature of the anaphoric, parallel, and chiasmic structures is 
paralleled by the content of these passages, which frequently involve narrative or 
prescriptive seriation. Particularly significant is the correlation with the conjunc- 
tive particles dtha and u. Of 31 occurrences of the former appearing in our corp- 
us, twelve are followed immediately by sentence-initial verbs, as in the following 
passages: 

(26) mQrdha divo nabhir agnih prthivya | Ithabhavad araa rodasyoh 
(1.59.2ab) 

'Agni is the head of heaven (and) the navel of earth. And he has 
become the spoke-wheel 13 of both worlds.' 

(27) prii su vi'svan rakslso dhdksy agne | bh*va yajrianam abhisastipavS || 
Itha vaha s6mapatirh hlribhyam (1.76.3a/c) 

'Burn away well all the demons, O Agni; become the protector of the 
worships from dishonor, and convey hither the master of the soma 
with (his) two bays.' 

(28) fndra 6$adhir asanod 4hani | vlnaspdtlmr asanod antanksam || bibheda 
vaUbh nunud<5 vfvJfco | (d)thabhavad damitabhikratunam (3.34. 10) 
'Indra won the plants, the days, he won the trees, the atmosphere. 
He split the cave, thrust (apart) the contending parties and ,n this 
way became the tamer of those detennined (to resist him). 
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c nf\ and (27) show simple intersentcntial conjunction 
Of the above ^sages (20) ana V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^?.^.^fS^^i£ (cf. Klein 1985:2.67-72). The latter also 



S) toS way^ociated with AM (cf. Klein 1985:2.67-72 . 
» « S« of nonfnonted anaphora . a*»»r). 

i h^etfTall seven verbs after which this particle appears in our corpus 
! «?f£ Examples are the following; cf. also (21) and (25) above. 
m ST^ S35£ ••• III ^hOd u param etave | panth* rtasya 
sadhuya (1.46.10,0,11) 

•Radiance has come into existence for the (soma) stalk . . . | And the 
path of truth has come into existence (in order for us) to go success- 
fully to the far side.' 
(30) dadhanv* va yad im anu | vocad brahmani v£r u tad (2.5.3) 

'As soon as he has run along (his course) he speaks the formulation 
and he attends to that (function).' 
The association of u with sedation and anaphora is an established fact (Klein 
1978:148-152 et passim; 1985:2.6-56); and this plus the association of serial 
and/or anaphoric verbs with sentence-initial position explains the 100% cor- 
relation between postverbal u and verb-initial sentences in our corpus. 

Taken together, the anaphoric, parallel, and chiasmic passages account for 
nearly 60% of the verb-initial sentences in our corpus. The seriation so fre- 
quently seen in these passages is intimately linked with textual boundedness — 
tht subordination of a sentence to its larger discourse context. We have here 
confuination of what I shall call Dressler's Principle* (Dressier 1969:3): Verb- 
initial position (viz. in Indo-European) 'charakterisiert als W[ort]St[ellungs]- 
Variante textuell gebundene Satze' ('characterizes as a word order variant textu- 
ally bound sentences'). Dressier formulated his principle independently, it 
would appear, of the evidence of the Rigveda, so that its confirmation in our 
most substantial old Indo-European corpus is a matter of some importance. 
4. In a number of cases, sentence-initial verbs appear to correlate with simul- 
taneity between the event referred to in the hymn and actions occurring at the 
same time within the ritual. In many instances, as well, the mere mention of 
some particular action is tantamount to its effectuation, whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense. Examples of this feature, which I will describe as 'simul- 
taneous/perfo^mative , , are particularly frequent in hymn-initial position. In order 
to determine whether this correlation is significant, I have examined the initial 
stanza of every hymn in our corpus in order to determine the number of sentence- 
initial and non-sentence-initial verbs showing the simultaneous/performative fea- 
ture. I have omitted imperatives, which are not performative and show no rele- 
vant opposition along the simultaneous/non-simultaneous axis — a fact which 
puts the frequency of sentence-initial verbs at a disadvantage. Nevertheless, the 
ratio of non-sentence-initial verbs to sentence-initial verbs involving performative 

^r?^f 0US u aC n° n iS 78 : 19 ° r about 4 : >■ Whcn ^mpared to the figure of 
aoout 0 : 1 for the Rigveda as a whole, these data indicate a positive correlation 
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between verb fronting and performative and simultaneous action. Some 
examples are the following: 

(3 1 ) yufijanti bradhnam anisarh | carantam pari tasthusah | rocante rocana 
dm HI yunjanty asya kamya | hari ... rathe (1.6.1, 2ab) 

They yoke the ruddy bradhna wandering around the standing 
(world). The luminous spheres shine in heaven- 1 They yoke his 
two beloved bay (steeds) . . . onto the chariot' 

(32) hu v6 vah sudy6tmanarh suvrktfm | . . . agm'm . . . (2.4. 1 ab) 
'I call the well-shining Agni, (who is) your hymn 

(33) anjanti tvam adhvare* devayanto | vanaspate madhuna dafvyena 
(3.8.1ab) 

Those devoted to the heavenly ones anoint thee at the ceremony, 

0 tree, with heavenly sweetness.* 

To these may be compared the following passages, involving non-sentence- 
initial verbs: 

(34) ihendragnf upa h vay e (1.21.1a) 

'I call upon Indra (and) Agni here.' 

(35) fndrasya nu viryani pr2 vocam (1.32.1a) 

'I shall proclaim now the heroic deeds of Indra 

(36) ima gfra aditygbhyo ghrtisnuh | sanad rajabhyo juhva juhomi 
(2.27. lab) 

These songs tipped with ghee do I pour out with my tongue to the 

Adityas, the kings from of old.' 
There are also metrical/formulaic aspects of verb-fronting (cf. section 6 be- 
low), as revealed by the nonoccurrence of sentence-initial verbs in (-)Vmahe 
(such as havdmahe, bhardmahe, mandmahe, imahe). That a certain amount of 
pure poetic variation occurs as well can be seen by a comparison of (37) and the 
identically structured (38): 

(37 ) agnim lie purohitarh | yajnasya devam rtvijam | h6tararh ratna- 
dhatamam (1.1.1) 

1 call upon Agni, the domestic priest, the heavenly ministrant of the 
worship, the Hotr, the first of those giving wealth.' 

(38) He agnim vipascitim ! gira yajnasya sadhanam | srusDvanam 
dhitavanam (3.27.2) 

'I call upon Agni, the one knowing the inspiration, the successful 
effectuator of the worship, with (my) song, the one willing to listen, 
the keeper of (our) thoughts(?).' 
5. Widespread among most ancient languages known to me is the fronting of 
verbs of speaking before a quotation. This phenomenon seems in many instan- 
ces to correlate with authoritative statements. We may note the Biblical Hebrew 
type normally translated as Thus sayeth the Lord', which is a frequent intro- 
duction to a prophecy. Cf. the following: 15 

(39) k6 7amar yhwh ^al-salosa" pis^e" dammeseq wa^al^arba^a lo? 
? a £Ibenna (Amos 1.3 et passim) 
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Thus hath the Lord spoken: "For three transgressions of Damascus, 
even for four I will not revoke if" 

(40) k5 ?amar 7"donay yhwh le? e dom samu^a" Sama^nu mg7et yhwh 
(Obadiah 1) 

Thus hath the Lord God spoken concerning Edom: "We have heard 
a message from the Lord."' 

(41) k5 7amaryhwh 7im-salemim waken rabbim (Nahum 1.12) 
Thus hath the Lord spoken: "If they be full (in strength) and 
likewise many 

Note also in the Greek New Testament passages such as kai legei autois ho 
Iesous hoti + QUOTE (Mark 14.27) 'And Jesus says to them ... Verb front- 
ing is seen in the standard paragraph-opening Bdtiy Darayavaus xsdyaBiya 
Darius, the king, says ...'of the Old Persian Behistun Inscription, as well as in, 
for example, the opening of the Avestan ArdvT Sur Yast 5. 1 mraol ahurd mazdd 
spitamdi zaradustrdi 'Ahura Mazda said to Spitamid Zarathustra . . . '. It occurs in 
the Brahmanas in the construction sd hovdoa gdrgyah (Hock 1982a) with the 
ever-present initial deictic element of these texts, where it is also said to be 
associated with a certain authoritativeness on the part of the speaker. That such 
fronting within English as well possesses an archaic flavor of authority or 
perhaps mystery can be seen from Edgar Allen Poe's Quoth the Raven, 'Never- 
more.' There is every reason to believe that fronting of verbs of speaking before 
a quotation is a feature inherited from Proto-Indo-European. It is not common in 
the Rigveda, but does occur three times in our corpus, as follows: 

(42) uta" bruvantu no m'do | nir any&tas cid arata | didhana* indra id duvah 
(1.4.5) 

'(And) let our revilers say, "Ye have forfeited (favor) from (all) other 
quarters, placing honor on Indra alone.'" 

(43) ut£ bruvantu jantava | ud agnir vrtrahajani | dhanarhjay6 rane-rane 
(1.74.3) 

'And let the people say, "Agni, the smiter of the obstacle, has been 
bom, the winner of the prize in battle after battle."' 

(44) ni vocama mi sunoted s6mam (2.30.7b) 

'We shall not say, "Do not press soma (for him).'" 
Of particular interest is (44), where the quotation md sunoteti somam T>o not 
press soma' is itself a verb-initial sentence. 

6. A lexical aspect of Rigvedic verb-fronting which requires special discussion 
is the behavior of han- 'smite'. Because this verb shows a greater tendency to be 
fronted than any other in our corpus, I have investigated all finite non-reduplic- 
ated non-passive forms of han- in the Rigveda and discovered that of 172 cases 
m i which the direct object is overtly present and unambiguously positioned, 95 or 
55.2% show the order VO. Of these, 78 are verb-initial sentences. This figure 
\twTu X thC m ° rC remarkablc the fact that imperatives comprise only 
49 *r n« ?l PaSSagCS (36 of 95 >' a f ««w considerably lower than that of 
™% (38 of 77) for the number of imperatives in the OV structures. We would 
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expect a fair number of the imperatives in the VO structures to be sentence-initial, 
but the overwhelming pervasiveness of this feature (77.8%: 28 of 36) is 
surprising. On the other hand, the sentence-initial imperatives represent only 
35.9% of the sentence-initial instances of han- (28 of 78). 

A study of the collocations involving han- reveals a far greater number of 
formulaic, metrically integral syntagms among the VO passages than among the 
OV ones. Thus, to limit ourselves to citation of passages within our corpus, we 
find the following: 

(45) ihann ihim inv apis tatarda (1.32.1c) 
Shann ihim parvate s'isriyanim (ib.2a ) 
lhann ihim parisiy2nam irnah (3.32.1 la) 
ihan vrtrim vrtratirarh vy&msam (1.32.5 a) 

ihan vrtrim nfr apim aubjad arnavim (1.85.9d = 1.56.5d [aubjo]) 

ihan vrtrim idadhus tubhyam ojah (3.47.3d) 

ipihan vrtrim paridmm naduiim (3.33.6b) 

hati vrtrim sudinavah (1.23.9a) 

hino vrtrim jayi apah (1.80.3d) 

(fndro dasad dasuse) hind vrtrim (2. 19.4b) 

(visva veda jinirna) hind susnam (3.3 1.8b) 

ihan vyimsam us'idhag vinesu (3.34.3c) 
In all of the above passages we find short sentence-initial VO structures involv- 
ing a form of han- together with a limited set of objects (dhim, vrtrdm, susnam, 
vydmsam), each of which refers to a snakelike or demonic adversary of Indra. 
Each collocation forms an integral metrical opening or coda of a dimeter or 
trimeter line. These features,' then, have all the earmarks of formulas. The in- 
herited Indo-European verbal formula in which a hero slays a serpent or dragon 
has been discussed by Watkins (1986), who presents the word equation of Vedic 
dhann dhim ... and Avestan Yas*t 9.8 yd janaiazTm dahakam 'who slew Azi 
Dahaka' (dhann dhim = janat azim), as well as such Greek parallels as Pindar 
epephnen te Gorgdna (P. 10.46) 'he slew the Gorgon' (where epephnen from 
*g w hen- = Skt han-) and kteine.... dphin (P. 4.249) 'he killed the serpent' 
(where dphin = Skt dhim). The inherited nature of the syntagm is unmistakable. 
The OV structures involving han- on the other hand, do not show such formulaic 
behavior: The collocations represented are far more varied and by and large do 
not comprise metrically integral structures. Cf. the following, culled once again 
from our corpus: 

(46) kirn hinah kirn visau dadhah (1.81 .3d) 

Whom wilt thou smite, whom wilt thou set in wealth?' 

(47) purd puram slm idim hamsy ojasS (1.53.7b) 

'Citadel upon citadel dost thou smite totally with (thy) power.' 

(48) piri ha ySt sthirlm hathi (1.39.3a) 
'What is solid, smash apart* 

(49) ud va urmih s&nyi hantu (3.33.13a) 

'Let your wave drive the yoke pins out (of the mire).* 
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(SO) vidurgavfdvi'sahpur6|ghndnti... 0- 4 j- 3ab > 

They smite off difficulties and hostilities from before (them).' 
(SD nikisttogbn*nxi...\y*MtySntobh&vatiprtmtau (2.27.13c) 
4 -None'smite him . . . who is under the guidance of the Adityas.' 



(52) srk6yattvapraty*han... (1.32.12b) 
• " when he smote his two fangs against thee.' 16 

Significantly, none of the above passages has anything to do with the slaying of 
serpents, and in (52) it is precisely the serpent which smites Indra, as if the in- 
verted 6v structure were an iconic representation of the reversal in the roles of 

hero and serpent , . 

We may therefore assume an Indo-European formulaic syntagm in which a 
hero smites a serpent and which is characterized by VO word order, in particular 
with a sentence-initial verb. From the point of view of Indo-European sentence- 
structure, this syntagm is marked. One can only speculate on the reasons for 
this. Perhaps the tale of the hero smiting a serpent designated an event of such 
cultural, indeed cosmic significance to the Indo-Iranians (or their Indo-European 
forebears) that its very mention, belonging to the realm of the heroic, entailed an 
iconic bouleversement of normal word order. 

7. In addition to the factors so far considered, there may be others related to 
verb fronting that I have so far not been able to establish beyond a doubt. 
Among these I shall mention the possibility that fronting may be employed in 
conjunction with a transition from one deity to another. This is suggested by 
(53), in which each distich refers to a different deity, and each new deity is 
introduced by a verb-initial sentence: 

(53) srudhi srutkarna vShnibhir | devafr agne sayivabhih || a" sldantu 
barhisi mitro ary ami | ... ||| srnvantu st6mam marutah sudanavah | ... 
|| pibatu s6mam vanino dhrtivrato | (a)svft>hyam us£sa" sajUh 
(1.44.13, 14) 

Hear, thou with ears for hearing, with the (chariot-)conveying 
heavenly ones accompanying (thee), O Agni. Let Mitra (and) 
Aryaman sit here on the barhis . . . | Let the Maruts, having good 
gifts, hear (our) praise ... Let Varuna, whose command is firm, 
drink soma, together with the two Asvins (and) with Usas.' 
Related to the above is the possibility that verb-initial position may be used to 
mark an abrupt transition in the discourse, as when a sentence or clause is inter- 
polated within a larger structure. The two examples of such interpolations in our 
data are both verb-initial sentences: 

(54) vayam te vaya indra viddhf su nan | pri bharamahe vajayur nd rftham 
(2.20. lab) 

The source of youthful vigor, O Indra — know us well! — do we 

5™* l ° likc ca S cr for I**® Oeads forth) his chariot.' 
W) devam acha didyad yunje adrim | sama y 6 agne tanvam jusasva 
p.l.lcd) 

■Shining unto the heavenly ones — I yoke the rock, I toil (in the 
worship) - O Agni. find pleasure in thyself.' 
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8. As noted in section 0 above, the fronting of constituents seems universally to 
be assented with salience, however that term may in any particular instance be 
understood One possible interpretation of salience is focus. I have so far avoid- 
ed mention of this term, because focus is extremely difficult to demonstrate in an 
objective manner. Nevertheless, I shall here note a set of miscellaneous passag- 
es, all of which fairly clearly represent focus-fronting of the verb. Among the 
associated discourse factors are particularly strong spatial deixisreum-anaphora 
(56), temporal opposition-cum-root anaphora (57), and vignette-like depictions 
replete with vivid similes (58) and (59): 

(56) Istldim adhimanthanam | asti prajananam krtam (3.29. lab) 
This is the place of the rubbing. The rubbing stick is finished.' 

(57) uvasosi uchic ca mi (1.48.3a) 

The dawn has shone and now will shine.' 

(58) arcanti narir apaso na* vistibhih (1.92.3a) 

They (viz. the dawns) sing like women busy at their work.' 

(59) uksante Isvam Ityam ivajisu (2.34.3a) 

They sprinkle (their) horses like (one sprinkles) coursers in the 
contests.' 

An example of verb-fronting as a stage-setting device is seen in (60), which 
opens with an impersonal passive of an active verb. The absence of an overt 
agent establishes beyond a doubt the focus on the verbal action in and of itself. 
The taking of the drink then serves as the point of departure for the exhilaration 
(2a asyd manddnah) and the hewing apart of the serpent (2b dhim . . . vi vrscat): 

(60) dpayy asyandhaso mddaya | . . . suvanasya prayasah . . . ||| asya 
mandan6 midhvo vajrahasto | (l)him fndro arnovrtam vf vrscat 
(2. 19. lab, 2ab) 

'A drink has been taken of this juice for exhilaration, ... of the 
pressed balm . . . | Exhilarating himself of this honey, Indra, with 
cudgel in hand, hewed apart the serpent obstructing the flood' 

9. Having considered now all the passages in which the verb is 'sentence-initial' 
according to the criteria set forth in section 0, we shall next investigate a number 
of special conditions in which the verb is clause-initial but preceded by various 
integral phrases or clauses within the same sentence. Chief among these are 27 
instances in which the verb stands in initial position following a relative clause. 
These passages fall into three categories: those in which there is no anaphoric 
demonstrative (16x), those in which an anaphoric demonstrative follows the verb 
(contiguously or otherwise) (6x), and those in which an anaphoric conjunctive 
element precedes the verb (5x). Some examples are the following: 

(61) y adl manthanti bahubhir vf rocate | (a)svo na vajy aruso vanesv a 
(3.29.6ab) 

'When they rub him with their arms, he shines out, like a ruddy 
racehorse, in the wood.' 
(No anaphoric demonstrative.) 
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(62) yasinadybnerudanmayajetam (2.9.3c) 

'From which womb thou hast arisen, I worship that 
(An anaphoric demonstrative follows the verb.) 

(63) yad ayuktha arusa rohita lithe | . . . II 3d invasi vanlno dhQmaketuna 
(1.94.10a,c) 

men thou hast yoked thy two fiery-red horses on (thy) chariot 
then dost thou bestir the trees with thy (chariot) whose beacon is 
smoke.' 

(An anaphoric conjunction precedes the verb.) 
In another 23 passages a verb-initial clause is integrally preceded by one or 
more participles or participial phrases, while two additional cases involve fronted 
gerundial phrases. The fronted participial phrase may itself be immediately 
attendant upon a preceding relative clause. Some examples are the following: 

(64) jaghanvim u haribhih sambhrtakratav | indra vrtrarn minuse gatuyann 
apdh || ayachatha bahv6r vajram Syasam | Idharayo divy 5 sUryarh 
drsi (1.52.8) 

Having smashed the obstacle together with thy bay steeds, O thou 
whose determination is concentrated, O Indra, (and) making a way 
for the waters for Manus, thou hast taken thy iron cudgel in thy two 
arms. Thou hast made fast the sun in heaven iifbrder (for it ) to be 
seen.' > x 

(65) kanikradaj janusam prabruvana | fyarti vacam aritSva nSvam 
(2.42. lab) 

•Neighing, speaking forth his birth, he sets in motion his voice like a 
steersman a ship.' 

(66) jati Sprno bhuvanani rodasl (3.3.10c) 

'Having been born, thou didst fill up the creations, the two worlds.' 

(67) adhvary avo yan narah kamayadhve | s'rusti v£hanto nasatha tdd indre 
(2.14.8ab) 

'O Adhvaryus, what ye desire, O men, conveying (the oblation) with 
obedience, ye obtain that in Indra.' 
Fronted gerundial phrases are seen in the following cases: 

(68) svapnenabhyupya cumurirh dhunim ca | jaghantha dasyum . . . 



(69) 



(2.15.9ab) 

JHaving put to sleep Cumuri and Dhuni, thou hast smitten the 
Dasyu. 



asmin yajfie barhfsy a nisidyS | dadhisvemam jathara fndum indra 

S ZIT °^ h , Cre 31 *" Worehi P on thc b * h *> ^civc the drop 
c . , ™ ^"omach.O Indra.' (3.35.6cd) 

^S^to^ZF eight passages in which the sentence-initial 

of one or mo^tivt or sublS "T SuCh * phfaSC ™* C °™« 

translauble in EnS wi* w?f J!™ 01 ? 1 "' °»< not exclusively 

gnsn with as and predicating a quality of a deity on the basis 
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of which some action is requested or a further predication made by means of a 
finite verb. Examples are the following: 

(70) isano yavaya vadham (1.5.10c) 

'As a mighty one, hold off the deadly weapon.' 

(71) vrsS yajasva havi'sa vidustarah (2.16.4c) 

'As a bull, worship with the oblation as the wiser one.' 

(72) an2nud6 vrsabh6 jagmir ahavlm | mstapta sltrum prtanasu sasahfh | 
£si satyl may ah . . . (2.23. 1 la/c) 

'An unyielding bull hastening into battle, burning off the rival, 
powerful in the battles, thou art a true repayer of debts 

(73) gopa" rtasya dldihi sve* dame (3.10.2c) 

'As a protector of truth, shine out in thy own home.' 
It can be seen that the distinction between such 'as-phrases' and sentence-initial 
vocatives is often very slight. Hence our decision to recognize this type as 
separate from, but related to, the verb-initial sentences. 

In twenty cases a 'sentence-initial verb' is preceded by an integral simile. 
These passages are closely related in function to the preceding group; for while 
the 'as-phrase' presents an existing or essential quality of the deity, the simile 
presents a qualitative comparison of the deity or his action with something dis- 
similar. Once again, a relative clause may precede the simile. Examples include 
the following: 

(74) ghaneva vajrin chnathihy amitran (1.63.5d) 

'As if with a mace, pierce the enemies, O cudgel-bearer.' 

(75) atyo na rlthyo dodhavlti varan (2.4.4d) 
"Like a chariot horse he shakes his mane.' 

(76) dameva vatsid vi mumugdhy Imhah (2.28.6c) 

Unbind straitened circumstance (from me) like a strap from a calf.' 

(77) y id yunjdte manitah . . . | Isvan rdthesu . . . || dhenur na sfsve 
svasaresu pinvate | janSya r2tahavise mahim team (2.34.8) 
'When the Maruts yoke . . . their horses onto the chariots . . they 
make great nourishment swell for the mortal whose oblation has been 
given, like a cow for its young in the pastures.' 

The final set of passages we shall consider here are 18 cases in which the verb 
appears in 'sentence-initial position' following a conjunctive or adverbial relative 
pronoun. These passages have certain features in common with those involving 
fronted verbs following the sentential conjunctions utd, dtha y ddha y and ad, the 
last two of which often serve as anaphoric correlatives. This parallelism, when 
taken together with the diachronic evidence for the original nexal status of sa- 
fige\ suggests that yd- belonged originally as well to the set of nexal elements. 

Some examples are the following: 

(78) tarn usato vf bodhaya | ydd agne yasi datyam (1.12.4ab) 
'Awake those desirous (heavenly ones) when, O Agm, thou dnvest 
on thy embassy.' 
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yid udfrata ajayo | dhrsnave dmyate dhanS (1.8 1 .3ab) 
'When the battles arise, the prize is set out for the bold one.' 
SgnlsomS c<§ti tid viryarh vain | y*d amusnltam avasam panim gSh 
(1.93.4ab) 

'O Agni (and) Soma, that heroic deed of yours has been perceived, 
that you deprived the Pani of his nourishment, the cows.' 
ydthapibah purvyam indra s6m5m | ev5 pahi panyo ady£ navlyan 
(3.36.3cd) 

'As thou didst drink the previous somas, O Indra, so drink anew 
today as the one to be honored.' 
Other passages of a similar type which have already been discussed or cited are 
(61), (63), and (77). Notice that the verb of the main clause may itself be fronted 
in accordance with the first paragraph of this section. 

10. The passages discussed in section 9 are of course not verb-initial sentences 
even by our rather generous criteria, but they give us further information about 
conditions under which a verb may be drawn toward the head of its clause and 
precede its subject (if overtly present) and object I have no information on just 
how general these (modified) frontings may be in the Rigveda as a whole, so that 
the inclusion of these passages in this paper is meant to be merely suggestive of 
further features to be considered in the context of verb-fronting generally in the 
Rigveda. 

11. Let me briefly summarize the preceding discussion: In defining eight or 
more syntactic and discourse correlates of verb-initial sentences in the Rigveda, I 
have, I hope, contributed to the explication of the notion 'marked word order' in 
this, our most extensive ancient Indo-European text If the proper understanding 
of these features, and perhaps others not yet identified, can be integrated into 
future grammars and discussions centering upon Vedic and Indo-European word 
order, then our understanding of the syntax and discourse structure of the Indo- 
European language family can only be enriched. 17 



(79) 
(80) 

(81) 



Notes 

♦This is a significantly expanded and revised version of an earlier paper of the same tide 
(Klein To Appear). The latter was presented orally at the Workshop on Syntax and Sense in 
Vedic held as part of the Vllth World Sanskrit Conference, 27 August 1987, Leiden, The 
Netherlands. A still earlier version was read at the Ninth South Asian Language Analysis 
Roundtable (SALA), 7 June 1987, Syracuse, New York. 

l Cf. for example, Delbruck 1878 and 1888:16, Wackernagel 1892:427 <- 1969:95), and 
Speijer 1896:76. The position of the verb in Sanskrit generally was investigated in detail by 
Oonda (1952). For these and other bibliographical references together with critical discussion, 
cf.Gonda 1971:146-153. 
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2 Two classes of exceptions which have been given extensive treatment are the so-called 'am- 
plified sentences', in which the verb appears sentence-medially, but where the stretch extending 
from sentence-initial position to the verb is in and of itself a complete thought (Gonda 1959), 
and the prose type sd hovaca gdrgyah, in which a verb of speaking appears in virtual second 
position following a deictic element plus particle(s) and is itself followed by a quotation (Hock 
1982a). 

3 An exception is Gonda 1952, who gives full consideration to verb-initial sentences 
throughout the history of Sanskrit However, his section on the position of the verb in the 
Rigveda occupies only 73 lines and is based entirely on the 30 hymns included in Macdonell's 
reader (1917). Nevertheless, Gonda's study is still the most complete treatment that we 
possess, and his conclusions are largely corroborated on the basis of the much larger data 
sample employed in the present study. 

4 In her commentary on Klein To Appear, Annemarie Etter (To Appear) states that sentences 
in which the verb occurs in absolute initial position should be handled separately from those in 
which it appears in modified initial position, i.e. following any of the irjitial strings listed in 
Table 1. She notes that the verb in absolute sentence-initial position is accented, which a priori 
ought to have syntactic or discourse-level implications. On strict methodological grounds she 
is doubtless correct, and a monographic discussion of verb-iruyal sentences in the Rigveda 
would surely have to treat such sentences separately. However, in sifting through the data of 
my corpus, I could find no relevant syntactic or discourse features distinguishing sentences in 
which the verb stands in absolute sentence-initial position from those in which it appears in 
modified initial position. Given the scope of this paper, I have once again decided to treat both 
types of passages together. However, so that the reader will not have to accept completely on 
faith my assertion of the functional identity of two superficially distinct sentence types, in the 
following discussion I provide wherever possible examples with both absolute-initial and 
modified-initial verbs. The syntactic feature shared by the two types of sentences is the fact that 
no major sentence constituent (subject or object) precedes the verb. 

Etter attributes particular importance to the fact that in absolute sentence-initial position the 
verb is accented. I, on the other hand, do not Accent is a completely redundant demarcative 
feature of sentence- initial position in both Vedic and Indo-European. The equation of accentu- 
ation with importance would lead us to hypothesize a particularly important role of the verb in, 
say, relative clauses where, moreover, the accent is contrastive. However, it seems likely that 
the verb has no more inherent importance in relative clauses than elsewhere. 

Another issue raised by Etter is whether, having allowed preverbs into the initial strings, we 
should not also allow preverb-like adverbials such as dvOx open, visible', dram 'fitting', and ari 
'in the distance' (none of which appears in an initial string in my corpus), and, if so, where we 
should stop; for one finds in the Rigveda many other single-word adverbials. Note for example 
the following, which occur in my corpus: 

(a) anukarnam tarpayetham | indravaruna ray* a (1.17.3ab) 

'O Indra (and) Varuna, rejoice to your hearts' content in the wealth here.' 

(Cf. also related two-word sentence-initial adverbials in arm pratndsyaukasah (1. 30.9a) 

and dnu svadhdm (1.33.1 la).) 

(b) praficam krnoty adhvaram (1.18.8b) 
•He brings the worship forward.' 
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(c) tredha'ru'dadhepadam (1.22.17b) 
■He sets down his foot threefold-wise.' 

(Cf dvita%fvavresanaj3 sarnie (1.62.7a) 

Snce again [- '. second time! he has uncovered the two ancient ones sprung from the 

same nest/) 

(d) fli* bravmiyAutfcriketat (1.35.6d) 

tet him speak here, who has perceived that/ 

(Cf. indra mamtva iha* p5hi s6mam (3.5 1. 7a) 

t) Indra, [thoul accompanied by the Maruts, drink here soma.') 

(e) av4b pasyann vi'tatam yitha" rajarj (1.832b) 

They took down (at the worship) extended like space/ 

(f) ita a yShy adhvarim no achJ (1.101.8c) 
Trom there drive hither to our ceremony/ 

(g) urdhvo hy fcthSd 4dhy antarikse (2.30.3a) 
"For he stood upright in the atmosphere/ 

(h) punah sim avyad vitatam vayanrJ (2.38.4a) 

The weaver has again covered up the extended (web)/ 

(i) pradak$ini'd abhi gmano kara vah (2.43.1a) 

"Facing toward the right, they give praise (like) singers/ 

(j) nana cakrite sidanarh yltha v6h (3.54.6c) 

They have made their seats in various places, like a bird.' 

(k) suyug vahanti priti vam fl£na (3.582a) 

With a good team they drive up to you two in accordance with truth/ 

In dealing with the question of what to allow and what not, I have, for purposes of simpli- 
fication, assumed that there exists a category of preverb distinct from that of adverb in general. 
Although I cannot properly define 'preverb', I can characterize it, in part on the basis of idio- 
maticity: For any given preverb, at least some of its combinations with verbs will create 
lexemes which are not semantically reducible to the separate meanings of the preverb and the 
verb. Adverbs, on the other hand, tend to maintain a fixed semantic content incremental to that 
of the verb, as in each of the passages cited above. By this criterion, art, said by Etter to be 
equivalent to dpa a in &r£ mdt karta rahasur ivagah (2.29.1b) Hold sin off far from us, like a 
woman secretly bearing a child (sc. keeps herself far from public view)' and dpa dvisamsy J 
krdhi (3.16id) Hold off hostilities', would not qualify as a preverb, nor would dvlh in avir akar 
bhuvanam vtivam usah (7.76. Id) Usas has made visible the whole world'. But dram would, as 
in dram gamdma te vaydm (8.92.27c) *W e shall serve thee'. (Both of the latter passages are 
cited by Etter.) 

Finally, Etter questions the inclusion of vocatives in the initial strings, referring to 
Delbnick's statement (1888:36) that Ein Vocativ Oder Vocative, welche die Rede beginnen, 
gelten als vollstandige Satze' ('A vocative or vocatives which begin an utterance are equivalent 
to complete sentences ). I, however, see no difficulty in simply assuming that a sentence can 
oegin w lth one or more vocatives. In any event, as Etter points out, the precise status of verb- 
nitial vocatives has no practical implications for our account of verb-initial sentences, since a 
passage Uke ddhvaryavo bhdratindraya sSmam (2. 14.1a) 'O Adhvaryus, bear soma to Indra' will 
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be verb-initial whether or not the vocative is considered part of the initial string. On the status 
of sdfigt, cf. note 5. 

5 I wish to emphasize that the initial strings included in Table 1 are only those found in the 
'verb-initial sentences' of my corpus and do not represent the structure of initial strings within 
the Rigveda as a whole. For example, many Rigvedic sentences begin with a pronominal ele- 
ment (sdltd- % ayam/ima-/a-/a-, esd/etd-, kd- % or a personal pronoun) or a noun which serves as a 
major sentence constituent. In researching this paper I collected a control group of 238 non- 
sentence-initial verbs (one-third the number of sentence-initial ones) drawn from the same 
corpus of hymns. Analyzing the sentence-initial strings of these (to which I have added sen- 
tences cited in Chapter 5 of Klein 1985), I arrive at the following schema. (N = nexal element, 
D - deictic, including preverb and adverbial [the latter elements patterning like deictic pronouns, 
as seen also by Hock 1982a: 18], Neg - negative particle, Voc = vocative, Pel = particle, u = 
particle u, & - any other accented word.) 




(Voc) m 



This schema differs from that presented in Hock 1982a: 18 (which is based on Rigveda 
mandala 8, hymns 1-21) chiefly in recognizing a class of sentential nexal elements (utd, dthJ, 
dtho, ddha) which appear before any other deictic elements, as in the following passages: 

(a) athl vay am ava ft te vrnlmahe (1.1 14.9d) 
'(And) therefore do we choose only thy aid* 

(b) utaham asmi samjaya (10.159.3c) 
'And I (also) am a total conqueror.' 

(c) atho vayam bhagavantah syama (1.164.40b) 
'And may we (too) become fortunate.' 

(d) adha sya yosana* mahf | ... | ... vf nlyate (8.46.33) 
'And this great maiden is led away.' 

The recognition of such a class provides a distributional argument for the diachronic status of 
sd-Txgt as a nexal element This employment of sd in the apparent absence of concord with a 
subsequent verb is often accompanied by a following deictic element, ostensibly creating a well- 
defined class of 'doublings' in the initial deictic position. Cf. the following: 

(e) sasmasu dharayfm ... (7.77.6c) 
'Set wealth among us.' 

(f) sa tvam no agne (a)vittfia bodhi (3.19.5c) 
Do thou, O Agni, become an aider here for us.' 

If, however, sd in such instances originally belonged to the class of nexal elements, then such 
passages are to be analyzed historically in a manner no different from those involving initial 
utd, dthd, etc. In this paper, I shall treat sd in all of its occurrences in its synchronic value as a 
pronoun. 

The same is true of ddha and diha. Each of these particles is built to the deictic stem a- with 
recognizable adverbial endings (ddha 'there', dthd 'in this way'). However, these forms normally 
function synchronically as purely nexal elements in contrast to dtah, for example, which retains 
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it$ ***** *UtivU sense trom there'. For the proper diachrontc interpretation of s* and 
tre^hereasser^^partick^seeKJeinim 

^ svmagm a nominative and vocative are conjoined by c*. The enure construction is 
the factional equivalent of the missing type Voc Voc c*. For discussions and in part varying 
marpretacons, see Zwoianek 1971 and Klein 1«I and 1985: 1.277-284. 

?p - pre verb, Voc - vocative, Norn - nominative, Neg - negative particle, V - verb. 
Parentheses, as usual indicate optional elements. Braces, on the other hand, indicate primarily 
a aibcategorizabon of the elements they enclose. Thus, ddka, u/4, etc. represent an orthotone 
class of nexal elements (cf. note SI whereas u, ra, *u\ gh£ % etc. are sentence particles, (nii 
appears to belong © both classes, while co, which is assuredly nexal. is nevertheless excluded 
from the orthotone class.) Terms is the same vertical column may not simultaneously occur. 
U should be noted that this schema is meant to cover all initial strings attested in 'verb-initial 
sentences' in my corpus, but generates as well strings which do not occur, i.e., it is too 
powerful. However, an attempt to schematize all and only the actually occurring initial strings 
would make sense only if the data of the entire Rigveda were considered. 

*Note also a sentence like uiem dhur naisd astuy enam (2.12.5b) 'And they say of him, "He 
does not exist" Here the structure utim ahuh to be sure does not represent a complete 
sentence. Nevertheless, un is a prolepocally topic alized object and as such represents a major 
syntactic constituent. By the criterion of note 4 this sentence therefore does not count as 'verb- 
initiaT. un was no doubt fronted here m order to create parallelism with the preceding pa*da, 
which opens with a fronted relative: 

yam smJ prchanti kuha s&i ghorim (2. 12.5a) 
"Of which fearsome one they ask, "Where is he?" 
^This restriction is based on the fact that the distich or half-stanza is an important syntactic 
and discourse unit in the Rigveda (see especially Migron 1985). Its function is most clearly 
seen in stanzas of four or more pldas, especially those containing trimeter, i.e. tristubh or jagab* 
verses, but also in dimeter amission stanzas. The overall internal structure of each of these 
stanzas is A ! B !| C ! D, where the single verticals represent p5da-breaks and the double vertical 
a distich-break. These breaks had phonological implications as well since the bards did not 
allow sandhi across a distich-boundary, but did allow it across a pSda-boundary. This was then 
mechanically extended to the three-line glyatri stanzas by the editors of the sarhhita text of the 
Rigveda. Although such stanzas cannot be globally analyzed on syntactic grounds into units 
^henhan the pjda (i.e M we find, with approximately equal frequency, A 1 B | C, AB | C, and 
I BQ. they are treated by the editors of the sarhhita text for sandhi purposes as A | B || C. 
Owmg to the absence of syntactic justification for such a treatment, we exclude all such stanzas 
^ UDI ° f found * our corpus. 

number of hymns listed in parentheses here and in the following lines becomes pro- 

Z ^ Ti 10 ^ *" 0nC 0f h *« » ™ insists of only one 

stanz^one consists of three, six consist of four, nine of five, etc. 

foHowing: rCaS ° n reStFiCti0n bCC ° mCS ClCar if one considcrs P*" 3 ^ 5 such as the 

(a) ^atejusasvanolhavya^ivisvadevya (3.62.4ab) 

X) Brhaspat, enjoy our oblations, O thou belonging to all the heavenly ones.' 
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(b) viyav mdras ca cetathah | sutanlm ... (1.2.5ab) 

"O Vlyu and Indra, ye two take note of the pressed (somas).' 
Each of these sentences is verb-initial according to our criterion, but in the first instance the 
verb is within the cadence of the pada, whereas in the second it is pa*da-final. The original im- 
petus for my gathering the data represented in Table 2 was to determine whether sentence-initial 
position of the verb could be considered in any way as demarcative of certain independently 
determinable syntactic or discourse breaks in the hymns. Therefore, sentences such as these 
would do nothing to establish such a function. The same is true of verb-initial sentences that 
begin in pSda-intemal position, such as the following: 

(c) tasya vratim rak$atam pStim amhasah (1.93.8c) 

Protect the vow of that one. Protect (him) from straitened circumstance.' 

(d) prancam yajnam cakrrna vardhatam gih (3.12a) 

We have brought forth the worship. Let the song grow!' 

12 For the term 'iterative anaphora' (repetition of a term, usually at the beginning of success- 
ive clauses or cola) and its relationship to (preferential anaphora {*indro mahan tdm (u) stusc 
Indra is great Him do I praise.'), cf. Klein 1985:1.16-20, 2.17-18; and 1987. 

13 For this sense of aratl- ('Speichenkranz'), cf. Thieme 1949:26-35. 

14 For *bhda o/nYdve, cf. Klein 1978:163. 

^It should be borne in mind, however, that Biblical Hebrew is in general a verb-initial 
language, so that such locutions are not marked, from the perspective of the language as a 
whole, as are the corresponding structures in the Indo-European languages. Nevertheless, the 
formulaic nature of such openings and their association with the (ultimate) authoritativeness of 
the Deity are worth noting. 

16 For this interpretation of this passage, cf. H. P. Schmidt 1963:299. 



The genitive in PSnini and in Epic Sanskrit 
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1. The purpose of this paper is to investigate the extent to which the use of the 
genitive in the Epic Sanskrit 1 of the Mahabharata (MBh.) and Ramayana (R) 
agrees with the precepts of Panini's grammar. To this end, I will first examine 
the manner in which Panini accounts for the use of the genitive. This will be 
followed by a survey of the different syntactic uses of the genitive in Epic 
Sanskrit. 2 The final section will be devoted to comparing the two. patterns of 
genitive use and to discussing the differences and similarities that can be 
observed. 

2. Panini makes a distinction between karakas (abstract case relations between 
nouns or noun phrases and the verb) on one hand and vibhaktis (case inflection) 
on the other. The discussion of karakas is found in sutras 1.4.23-55. The vi- 
bhaktis are dealt with under two headings: (1) The morphology of case markers 
and the changes that they undergo; (2) a discussion of the conditions under 
which case markers are introduced. This part, which covers also the realization 
of karakas by particular vibhaktis, is covered in seventy-three sutras in book 2.3 
of Panini's grammar. (Karakas are also referred to elsewhere, such as in the 
sections dealing with compounding and the derivation of verbal forms.) 

In the section on karakas, Panini defines each karaka and mentions some of 
the verbs with which a noun in that particular karaka can cooccur. He also states 
alternate karakas which are found with particular verbs. For instance, nominals 
referring to the locus of an action are normally classified as adhikarana (which 
eventually is realized as the seventh or locative case). However, when the verbs 
sT- 'lie down', sthd- 'stand', and as- 'sit' take the prefix adhi-, the locus of the 
action is classified as karman (which is realized as second/accusative or first/ 
nominative case, depending on the context). Similarly, the object of the verb 
div- 'gamble' is classified as karman (realized as second/accusative or first/ 
nominative case) or, alternatively, as karana (realized as third/ instrumental case). 

In the section on vibhaktis, Panini assigns a case marker (vibhakti) to each 
karaka. Here we get information about the cooccurrence patterns of the case 
forms vis-a-vis verbs, adjectives, postpositions, etc. This includes statements on 
alternate case forms. For instance, the karaka Teaman' is assigned the second or 
accusative case; but in the case of the karman of hu- 'sacrifice', Panini states that 
in the Veda it is assigned the third or instrumental case. 
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The sixth or genitive case is not derived from a particular karaka, as it is 
basically an adnominal case expressing mainly a houn-noun relationship. 
However there are several instances in which it is introduced to serve as a 
variant realization of various karakas that ordinarily are denoted by other 

vibhaktis. . , . . , 

PSnini begins the section on the sixth or genitive case with the sutra sasthi sese 
'the sixth case (is introduced) in the remainder (= elsewhere)' (2.3.50). As this 
rule is somewhat obscure, it has led to various interpretations. Patanjali (ad lo- 
cum) interprets it as karmadlnam avivaksa sesah 'what is not to be expressed by 
(the karakas) karman etc. is the remainder.' The Kasika" states that 'in all other 
instances, namely if none of the cases taught in the sutras 2.3. 1-49 are available, 
one should use the sixth case.' However, neither of these interpretations is 
satisfactory. 

In order to develop a clearer understanding of what may have been the motive 
for Panini's formulation, it will be necessary to consider the details of the other 
cases and their corresponding karakas. 3 For as noted earlier, the sixth or gen- 
itive case may serve as an alternative realization for (some of) these karakas. 
There are six karakas: 

apadana (what functions as) a fixed point from which there is a departure' 
(1.4.24) 

sampradana 'whom one intends (to reach) with an object (of an action)' 
(1.4.32) 

karana what most serves toward the accomplishment (of an action)' 
(1.4.42) 

ad hik a ran a what is the substrate or locus (of an action)' (1.4.45) 
karman what is most desired by the agent (in an action)' (1.4.49) 
kartr who (functions) independently (in an action)' (1.4.54). (In addi- 
tion, a subtype of kartr is specified, namely hetu, the 'instigator' of the 
action in causative constructions.) 
Each of these karakas is assigned a vibhakti or case marker 

Karman is (in the active) denoted by the second or accusative case endings. 
(2.3.2) 

For karana and (in the passive) for kartr, the third or instrumental case end- 
ings are used. (2.3.18) 
Sampradana is expressed by the fourth or dative case endings. (2.3. 1 3) 
Apadana is realized by the fifth or ablative case endings. (2.3.28) 
Adhikarana is marked by the seventh or locative case endings. (2.3.36) 
In addition, through sutra 2.3.46, kartr is marked by the first or nominative 
case endings in the active, and karman by the same endings in the 

o£^S^ * C vibh * ti * « -press the following 

(a) Comitative (thirf 
W P^posive (fourth or dative case) 
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(c) Possessive/partitive (sixth/genitive and seventh/locative case) 

(d) Directional (second/accusative, fourth/dative, fifth/ablative, 
sixth/genitive) 

(e) Cause/reason (third/instrumental, fifth/ablative, sixth/genitive) 

(f) Comparative (fifth/ablative, sixth/genitive, seventh/locative) 

(g) Temporal/spatial (second/accusative, third/instrumental, fifth/ ablative, 
sixth/genitive, and seventh/locative) 

As can be seen, the genitive plays a role in functions (c) - (g). Under specific 
conditions, it can also be used to denote the following karakas: kartr, karman, 
karana, sarhpradana, adhikarana. 

3. The fundamental function of the genitive in Epic Sanskrit is possessive/ 
partitive. However, it may also be found in various other contexts. For con- 
venience's sake, the Epic material is here classified according to categories that 
are compatible with Panini's karaka and vibhakti account 

I. Possessive genitive: 

(a) General. 

(1) pancalarajasya sutam (MBh. 2.62.33) 
The daughter of the King of the PancSlas 

(b) A possessive genitive occurs with verbs and verbal derivatives of is and its 
synonyms expressing the meaning 'be master of. 

(2) kalasyacahimr^oscajahgamasth5varasyacaIsate (MBh.5.66.13) 
He is lord of time, of death, of this universe of mobile and immobile 
objects.' 

(3) Iso nah punyatapasam prananam api cesvarah (MBh.2.62.33) 
'(He) is the lord of our religious and ascetic merits, the lord of even 
our lives.' 

II. Subjective and objective genitive: 

With action nouns derived by krt affixes the genitive is used in the sense of agent 
and object of the action denoted. Agent nouns in tr are used with the genitive of 
the object noun. 

(a) Subjective genitive. 

(4) vanaranam ca tat karma hy acacakse (R 6. 1 29.39) 
'And he narrated that action of the monkeys.' 

(b) Objective genitive. 

(5) pathyasya vakta (MBh.2.57.17) 
'Speaker of wholesome words 

(6) disam abhijayam (MBh.2.3.11) 
'Conquest of all the points 

III. Partitive genitive: 

It expresses either the whole or the multitude from which an individual is selec- 
ted. The genitive is construed with superlatives in -istha, comparatives in -iyas, 
a nd other words having similar meaning, such as vara, pravara, srestha, 
varistha, agrya, mukhya. 
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(7) avayorckojyayan (MBh.2.61.6) 

•One of us two is greater (than the other). 

(8) ayudhinarii varah (R 2.53.29) 
The best among the warriors 

IV. Temporal genitive: 

It expresses the passing of a period of time. 

(9) sa cirasyStmajam drstvS (R 2.20.20) 
Having seen her son after a long time 

V. Causal genitive (with hetu 'reason, cause'): 

(10) yadi rajyasya hetos tvam imSm vacam prabhasase (R 2.97.17) 
'If you say all this on account of the kingdom 

VI. Genitive with certain adverbs: 

The locative, accusative, and ablative of the nouns pramukha 'presence', madhya 
'amidst', antara 'within', sakas'a 'vicinity' are used with the genitive. Compare 
for instance the following example. 

(1 1) kruddhasya pramukhe sthatum trasyaty api purandarah (R 6. 1 1 1 .3) 
'(Does not) Purandara himself fear to stand before (you when you 
are) angry?* 

VII. Genitive with certain adjectives: 

(a) The adjectives abhijha- Icnowledgeable, skillful*, ucita- 'accustomed to', 
and anucita- 'not accustomed to' occur with the genitive. 

(12) abmjno rajadharmanam (R 2.26.4) 
'Conversant with the duties of a king . . .' 

(13) ucitojanahklesanam (R 2.58.6) 
People accustomed to trouble 

(b) Similarly, adjectives like anurupa, sadrsa, arha, expressing the meaning 
'worthy of are used with the genitive. Cf. for instance example (14). 

(14) anurupah sa vo nathah (R 2.2.13) 
He (is) a protector worthy of you.' 

(c) The genitive is used with words of the type sulabha, durlabha 'easy/hard to 
obtain'. 

(15) neyam mama mahi saumya durlabha sagarambara (R 2.97.7) 
O friend, the sea-clad earth is not difficult to obtain for me.' 

(d) Adjectives meaning 'being a match for' are used with the genitive. 

(16) nunam tribhuvanasyapi paryaptas tvam asi prabho (R 6.69.3) 
'You are indeed a match for the three worlds, O Lord.' 

(e) pnya 'dear' is used with the genitive. 

(17) anyonyasya priyah sarve (MBh.2.69.10) 
'(You are) all dear to each other.' 

VIII. Genitive with krte, arthe 'for the sake of : 
U») kuntisutas tasya krte yatante (MBh.5.2.2) 

The Pandavas strive for the sake of him.' 
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IX. Genitive absolute: 

The genitive absolute 4 is much less common than the locative absolute and more 
limited in its application. It generally denotes attendant circumstances. Panini 
prescribes the genitive absolute when either 'contempt' or 'disregard' (anadara) 
is to be shown (2.3.38). Epic genitive absolutes occur under both conditions; cf. 
(19) and (20). 

( 1 9) tasya r2ja sirhhagateh sakelam duryodhano bhlmasenasy a harsat 
gatim svagatyanucakara mando nirgacchatam pandavanarii 
sabhayah (MBh.2.68.23) 

'As the Pandavas were going away from the assembly, the foolish 
king Duryodhana from excess of joy mimicked playfully the leonine 
tread of Bhimasena.' 

(20) tarn vadhisyami vaidehlm adyaiva tava pasyatah (R 6.81.26) 

'I am going to slay that Vaidehi today while you are looking on.' 
(i.e., disregarding your presence) 

X. Accusative genitive: 

(a) With verbs: The object of the following verbs may appear in the genitive: 
smr 'remember', s'ldgh 'praise', day 'have mercy', laj 'be ashamed', upa-dis 
'instruct', apa-radh 'offend'; apa~kr 'offend', vi-pan 'stake', gam 'go'. Com- 
pare for instance the following examples. 

(21) smartasi vacanasya me (MBh.5.57.25) 
'You will remember my words.' 

(22) akasmad dharmarajasya dharmatmeti yaso gatam (MBh.2.34. 15) 
The reputation for virtue went to Dharmaraja without any reason.' 

(b) With postpositions and particles. 

(23) tatah kiritl tasyanu pravivesa (MBh.5.7.7) 
'And after him entered Kiriti.' 

(24) dhig astu mama vlryasya (MBh.6.59.64) 
Tic upon my valour.' 

XI. Instrumental genitive: 

(a) With verbs: trp 'be satisfied', tus 'be pleased', nand 'be pleased', pur 
'fill'. Cf. for instance (25) and (26). 

(25) pradehi haram ... yasya tustasi (R 6.128.81) 
'Give the necklace to whom you are pleased with.' 

(26) narinam abhipurnastu (MBh.2.89.17) 
'Let it be filled with women.' 

(b) For the agent of gerundives or past passive participles. 

(27) trayanamapilokanamarcanlyojanardanah (MBh.2.35.9) 
'Janardana deserves to be worshipped by the three worlds.' 

(c) With the postposition saha 'with'. 

(28) priya tvam saha narinam vanaranam (R 6.123.31) 
'Dear one, you with the wives of the monkeys . . .' 
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(d) With adjectives of equality, likeness, identity, and the like. 

(29) na hy asya sadrsah kascid ubhayor senayor api (MBh.5. 164.8) 
'Amongst the warriors of both armies there is no one who can be 
regarded as his peer.' 

XII. Dative genitive: 

(a) Verbs expressive of 'speaking'. Examples like the following are extremely 
common. 

(30) vanaranam ca tat karma hy 3cacak§e 'tha rnantrinam (R 6. 1 29.39) 
He then narrated that action of the monkeys to his ministers.' 

(b) Beneficiary with kr . 

(31) krsnasya kriyatam (MBh.2.1.7) 
Let it be done for Krsna.' 

(c) With verbs of giving. 

(32) prayaccha panduputranam (MBh.5. 127.42) 
'Give to the sons of Pandu.' 

(d) With verbs of emotion, sentiment, etc. 

(33) samudrasya kruddhah ramah (R 6.21.13) 
Hama enraged against the ocean 

(e) With verbs of sending. 

(34; tatah sampresayam asa viratah sarvesam bhamipalanam 
(MBh.5.5.13) 

Virata then sent word to all the monarchs.' 

(f) With verbs of saluting. 

(35) apranamyaiva satrtlnam (MBh.5. 125. 17) 
'Without bowing down (yielding) to the enemies 

(g) With verbs of liking. 

(36) prakrtya dharmaillasya ramasyapy arocata (R 6. 19.34) 

He found favour even with the virtuous-minded Rama due to his 
nature.' 

(h) With verbs of promising. 

(37) pratijnato mama dvija (MBh.5. 1 1 1 .20) 
'You have promised me, O twice-born ' 

0) With verbs of forgiving. 

(38) na marsayeyus tava rajaputralj (MBh.2.60.30) 
The princes would not pardon you ' 

0) With verb* of stribng, rutting. 

(39) cnam ksepsyami vrtrasya (MBh.5. 10.37) 
'I shall throw this at Vrtra/ 

L Wllh V ^ ° f P foduci *g. creating. 
W) pritim janayati mama (R 2 95 16) 

fl> W.K (H t! h ' d Wr*n for me.' 

<U With verbs of welcome. 

sa uyoh svagatarh krtva (MBh.5.7.8) 
saving welcomed them 
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XIH. Ablative genitive: 

(a) With verbs of hearing, learning from. 

(42) samagatanam asrausarh bahun bahumatan satSm (MBh.2.35.12) 
'I heard from the wise and respected people gathered there.' 

(b) With verbs of being afraid of. 

(43) yesam bibhyati devah (MBh.5. 100.6) 
'Of whom the gods are afraid.' 

(c) With verbs of suspecting. 

(44) caritrasyabhisahkitah (MBh.5. 175.26) 
'Suspecting the purity of her conduct.' 

(d) With verbs of release from. 

(45) na moksyase raghavasya (R 6.20.25) 
'You will not get release from Raghava.* 

(e) With verbs of motion from. 

(46) svapuram surasenanarii prayayau (MBh.2. 13.43) 
He reached his country from (that of) the Surasenas.' 

(0 With jan 'to be born'. 

(47) tatha tu ramamanasya divodasasya bhupateh madhavT janayam asa 
putram (MBh.5. 115. 15) 

'And unto King Divodasa, thus sporting with and taking delight in 

her, MadhavT bore a son.' 
Employing the categories of modern case grammar, 5 the above classification 
of genitive uses can be rearranged as follows. (Numbers after each category 
refer to the examples above.) 



(i) 


Agent (with verbal noun or krtya): 4, 27 


(ii) 


Object 


(a) 


With action or agent nouns: 5, 6 


(b) 


With verbs: 21,44 


(iii) 


Benefactive: 22,31,32,37,41,47 


(iv) 


Experiencer: 30, 40, 33, 35, 36, 38 


(v) 


Locative: 1 1, 23, 34, 39, 42, 43, 45, 46 


(vi) 


Instrumental: 25,26,28 


(vii) 


Possessive: 1, 2, 3, 12 


(viii) 


Comparative: 7, 8, 29, 


(ix) 


Time: 9, 19, 20 


(x) 


Causeyreason/purpose: 10, 18 



4. A detailed comparison of Panini's rules with the Epic facts (as summarized 
above) indicates that Panini's grammar can take care of almost all Epic uses of 
the genitive. The only exception is the ablative-genitive. 

The latter type is quite common in Middle Indo- Aryan, where the dative and 
the ablative of Sanskrit have been replaced by the genitive. It might therefore be 
due to Middle Indo- Aryan influence. However, note that also the Rig- Veda has 
an ablative genitive; cf. example (48) below. It is therefore possible that there 
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of this pattern from the earliest stages of the language to Epic 
Aryan times. 

nasya tanyator iva dyor rghayato abhiyujo bhayante 



(RV 4.38.8) 

'And from/by this thunder, like the roar of heaven, the attackers are 
frightened.' 

The omission of this particular use of the genitive in Panini's grammar raises 
the question as to whether this idiom was absent in his corpus (bhasa) and was 
current only in popular speech (from which it later entered into the Epic literature) 
or whether it died out for a while and was revived later. An answer to this ques- 
tion would require further, diachronic investigation. 



l ?ox a more complete treatment of Epic syntax, see Meenakshi 1983. 
2 On the use of the genitive case in Sanskrit, see also Basu 1983, Delbruck 1888, Speijer 
1886. 

3 For further discussion of Panini's karakas, see Ananthanaryana 1970, Cardona 1974, 1976, 
Kiparsky & Staal 1969. 

4 The genitive absolute is discussed in fuller detail in Oertel 1929. 

5 For discussion of case grammar and its basic assumptions and concepts, see Anderson 
1971, Cook 1970, 1972, 1973(a,b), 1974, 1979, Fillmore 1966, 1968, 1975, 1977. 
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Single-word topicalization in Vedic Prose: A challenge 
to Government & Binding?* 



Steven Schaufele 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (USA) 

1. Introduction 

As part of a general attempt at a detailed formal description of Vedic Prose 
constituent order, this paper discusses the ability of the syntactic theory known 
as 'the Revised Extended Standard Theory' or 'Government and Binding' 
(henceforth referred to as Government & Binding or GB) (cf. Chomsky 1981, 
1986a) to describe and account for the phenomena involved in what throughout 
this paper I shall refer to as 'Topicalization'. For the purposes of this 
discussion, in keeping with the transformational assumptions of GB and its 
crucial concept of movement, I will assume that Topicalization involves the 
movement of certain constituents out of their 'base-generated* positions in the 
clause to a position at the beginning of the clause. Such an operation would be 
an instance of GB's generic movement rule, Move a. 

I will present evidence that in Vedic Prose only individual words can be 
topicalized, not whole phrases. However, orthodox GB tends to assume that the 
constraints on Move a are such that it can only operate on whole phrases (noun 
phrases and postpositional phrases), and therefore that only whole phrases can 
be moved (cf. Emonds 1980, Chomsky 1986b). The conflict between this as- 
sumption and the facts of Vedic Prose is the principal subject of this paper. The 
whole issue is in turn related to the general notion of 'free word order' in 
Sanskrit, in other early Indo-European languages such as Latin, and perhaps 
other languages as well. 1 

2. Basic constituent order and X theory 

Sanskrit, like other early Indo-European languages, and also like most of its 
younger relatives in India, is generally classified as an SOV language. The verb 
normally comes at the end of the clause, preceded immediately (or very nearly) 
by its object(s), if any, while the subject occurs early in the clause, if not at the 
very beginning. Meanwhile, 'adverbials', whether they be simple adverbs, noun 
phrases with oblique or 'adverbial' case markings and roles (e.g. in stru mentals 
and locatives), or postpositional phrases, normally appear between the subject 
noun phrase and the verb phrase. Cf. (1) - (4). Furthermore, nouns usually 
follow their modifiers in Sanskrit; cf. (5). Following Delbriick 1888 and Speyer 
1886, 1 will assume that this is the normal, unmarked order in Sanskrit. 
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( 1) devan avahat (BAU 1.1.2) 
ACCpl. V 3sg.impf. 
•gods' 'carry* 

'He carried the gods.' 

( 2) antam karavani (BAU 2.4.1) 
ACCsg. V lsg.impv. 
, settlement M make , 

Let me make a settlement.' 

(3) visah ksatriySya balim haranti (SB 1.3.2.15) 
NOMpl. DATsg. ACCsg. V 3pl.pres. 
'peasants' 'prince' 'tribute* 'bring' 

The peasants bring tribute to the prince.' 

(4) sa h tredha" Stmanam vyakuruta (BAU 1.2.3) 
NOMsg. Adv. ACCsg. V 3sg.impf. 

'he* 'threefold' 'self 'divide* 

He divided himself threefold.' 

(5) sarva-devatyam proksitam prajapatyam (BAU 1.2.7) 
'all' 'deities' 'consecrated* 'P-sacrifice* 

The Prajapati-sacrifice, consecrated to all the gods 
In order to distinguish between 'lexical items' like nouns, verbs, postpositions 
on one hand and phrases on the other, GB makes use of the feature 'Bar level*. 
Single words, or lexical items, are assumed to have Bar level 0. Phrasal units 
are assumed to have Bar levels greater than 0. 2 Every phrasal unit is assumed, 
ultimately, to have a 0-Bar level 'Head', which defines the category of the 
phrase A noun phrase is so defined because its Head is a noun, a verb phrase 
because its Head is a verb, and so on. Thus we can have 1- and 2-Bar level 
'projections' of lexical categories: N, R , V, V , etc. Maximal projections (those 
of Bar level 2) of lexical categories can also be referred to simply as NP, VP, 
PP , etc. Throughout this paper, I will assumr the following equivalences among 
node labels: 3 

(a) V = VP (b) R = NP 

(c) S = CP (d ) S = IP=T 

In other words, the category 'S' is assumed to be a maximal projection of the 
category Inf] (abbreviated T), which is assumed to dominate all morpho- 
syntactic information about verbal inflection and agreement; the category S (or 

rn ^ aSS u mCd m a Similar fashion to be a P 1 ™* 1 Projection of the category 
^UMP, which is assumed to dominate all clausal complementizers and con- 
nectors. This usage conforms to the usage in the most recent GB literature (cf. 
for example Chomsky 1 986b). 
In addition to its Head, a phrasal unit may include other phrases which are 

S25T S u° * Head4 ThuS ' NPs can be included within VPs and PPs as 
V r I d f 1 P° st P° sition ^ respectively. And genitive NPs and adjec- 
2™ ( ^ Ps) c f be included ^thin NPs as 'modifiers*. Different lexical 
ms, especially verbs, can 'subcategorize* for different types of complements. 
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The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is a case in point. By 
virtue of this subcategorization, different verbs and different adpositions can be 
said to assign different semantic roles to their complements. These roles are in 
GB called 'B-roles', and the power to assign 8-roles, or 'G-mark', is an import- 
ant part of what is known in the theory as 'government', and it is by virtue of 
this government that NPs can get assigned Case. 5 I will discuss the conse- 
quences of Head- movement on government. 

Getting back to our overview of Sanskrit syntax, it is clear from what I 
assume about normal, unmarked order in Sanskrit that the verb, the noun, and 
the postposition all come at the ends of the phrases they head, and that these 
phrases can therefore be defined, in GB terms, as 'Head-final'. Furthermore, if, 
as orthodox GB assumes, the verb phrase is closely associated with the category 
Infl, forming with it the category 1, which is assumed to be the real head of the 
clause, then it is reasonable to assume that in Sanskrit the clause is also Head- 
final. 6 

However, it seems to be impossible to analyze Sanskrit, as one might want to 
do for, say, Japanese, as a purely Head-final language. The category S (CP) is 
assumed to be headed by the category COMP, which in English covers words 
like 'if, 'that', 'then', or 'however', when they introduce clauses. The Sanskrit 
equivalents of these words appear to be words like atha, tatha, or tatah, which 
normally occur before the appended clause, as in English, rather than after, as in 
Japanese. 7 We therefore must regard Sanskrit phrase structure as of mixed 
type. 8 

3. Movement 

3.1. The four levels and Move-a: GB maintains that the syntax of any 
human language can be analyzed into four discrete levels related in an antecedent- 
consequent fashion. The first, most basic level is Deep Structure' (D-Structure 
or DS). The second, 'Shallow Structure' (S-Structure or SS), is assumed to be 
'derived' from DS. SS in turn is the unique and common point of derivation for 
Logical Form (LF) and Phonological Form (PF), the former being the interface 
between syntax and semantics, the latter the interface between syntax and 
phonology. 

The levels are related to each other by the 'transformational component' of the 
theory, conceived as the movement of constituents from the positions they hold 
at one level to the positions they occupy at the next. These movement oper- 
ations, summed up in the generic transformation 'Move-a', i.e., Tvlove anything 
anywhere', are assumed to apply freely in the 'twilight zone' between levels, 
about which, presumably, nothing can be said except that movement takes place. 

3.2. Sentential particles and PF movement: It is necessary to di- 
gress a little so as to describe a class of syntactic phenomena which I will draw 
on throughout this paper. I am referring to a type of constituent labelled 'sen- 
tential particle' or 'PTCL'. 9 Words belonging to this category can occur either 
singly or in strings of several members. In multi-particle strings, the internal or- 
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dering appear* to be controlled by considerations both phonological and lexical. 
Op Hock 1982a for details. - . 

presence of sentential particles is not obligatory, but they occur often m 
both verse and prose. While there are three particles, iva, eva, and khalu, which 
are associated with phrases, and two conjunctive particles ca 'and' and va 'or', 
which may be either clausal or phrasal, the overwhelming majority of these 
particles are clausal in scope. 10 In fact, part of their function seems to be to 
serve as markers of the clause boundary. 

A few of these sentential particles have definite syntactic/semantic functions 
which can be recognized even in English translation. For instance, ca, va, and u 
are coordinate conjunctions, while hi is associated with subordinate clauses. 
These thereby resemble COMP words, i.e. words like English 'for', 'unless', 
'because', 'that'. It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that they are gener- 
ated in COMP position by the Base Component of Sanskrit. For the sake of 
simplicity and because there seems to be no reason to do otherwise, I propose 
that all particles with clausal scope are generated in COMP and are located in that 
position at D-Structure. 

However, in the superficial form of the sentence, particles always occur to the 
immediate right of the first word in the clause. 11 

(6) t2m tu nah agatam pratipiibrutat 
'her' PTCL *us' 'having come' 'announce' 
(SB 3.2,1.22) 

'Announce her to us as having come (= when she has come).' 
(6') *tu tarn nah agatam pratipiibratat 
PTCL 'her' ... 

(7) prajapatih khilu val tisya veda (TS 2.1.6.5) 

PTCL 'that' 'knows' 
Trajapati knows about that' 
( 7 ' ) *khalu vaf prajapatih tisy a veda. 
PTCL ... 

^ ^ na devih Ocuh brhaspdtim angirasam 

'those' PTCL 'gods' 'spoke'* 'B. A.' 
(SB 1.2.5.15) 

T* 0 ** 8<>dS Sp ° ke t0 B * has P ati Ahgiras.' 
(*> *t£ devah ha UcuhbrTiaspatimangirasam 
those' 'gods' PTCLE 

uS^LrT rC u^ PleS 10 the Claim * at sentential P^les always occur 

3^55? word h * c ckusc can te ***** under ** 

ft) £ "Ft Semendal Partides ta ^ Position; 

' ^SSSSSiS^ - 4 "° m * ^ 
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Categories (a) and (b) are found, as far as I know, only in the Rg-Veda, and 
could perhaps be used to support an argument that, although the sentential 
particles cannot all be described synchronically as clitics (cf. note 1 1), they may 
have evolved from clitic elements, which would account for their moving into 
second position. (However, the lack of accentual variation remains problematic.) 
Category (a) involves primarily the words nd and evd, as in examples (9) and 

(10) below. These are apparently clause-initial, long-vowel-final variants of the 
second-position particles nu and evd (note that accent shows no variation). 12 In 
such cases, nd customarily is glossed as 'now' and evd as 'thus'. 13 Category (b) 
may be said to involve cases in which particles which in Vedic Prose have clausal 
scope are exercising scope over narrower domains. Note in particular examples 

(11) and (12), in which the particle hi seems to have scope over the verb (or V). 
In example (13), the same particle seems to behave almost as a conjunction. 

(9) nd rodasl IhinS budhnyena | stuvltl devl apyebhih istafh 

VOCdu. INSTsg. V 3sg.opL VOCdu.INSTpl. 

'now' 'heaven A. B. 'praise' 'goddess" water deities' 

& earth' 
(RV 4.55.6) 

'Now he should praise you, Heaven and Earth, together with Ahi 
Budhnya, you two goddesses together with the water deities.' 

(10) evi nan (ndrah magh4v2 virapsi | kirat satyS carsanidhrt anarvi 

DAT NOM NOM NOM V 3sg ACC NOM NOM 

subj. aor. 

'thus"us' I. 'munif.' 'exuber."make"true' 'irresistible' 

'protecting people' 

(RV 4.17.20) 

Thus will Indra the munificent, the exuberant, the true, the protector 
of people, the irresistible, make (it) true for us.' 

(11) tribhfh pavi'traih £pupot M arkim (RV 3.36.8) 
INST INST V3sg.aor.PTCL ACC 

'three' 'sieves' 'sift' 'song* 
With three sieves he has sifted the song.' 

(12) mini tvislmat sukftah vf hi khy£n 

ACC ACC NOM PrV PTCL V (RV 3.31.12) 
'great' 'bright' 'good-doers' 'see' 
The good-doers perceived a great bright (seat).' 

(13) mah6 ksatraya s'^vase hf jajne" (RV 7.28.3) 
DAT DAT DAT PTCL V 3sg.perf. 
'great' 'dominion 'power' 'born' 

'He is born to great dominion, to power.' 
Clauses falling into category (c), in which exactly two words precede or 
appear to precede the sentential particle, can be accounted for in two different 
ways In some cases, as in examples (14) and (15), the material preceding the 
particle, while morphologically complex, is treated by the grammar as one word, 
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as is evident from the fact that it includes only one accented syllable. Those 
clauses in category (c) which cannot be accounted for in this fashion are much 
more interesting. In these, there are clearly two words preceding the particle, the 
first of which is often atlxa, tatah, or an inflected form of the pronominal root tad. 
See for instance examples (16) - (18). Note, however, that these clauses always 
occur in contexts where they are clearly following previous discussion. 
(Consider the anaphoric force of tdt in (17) and evdm in (18), for instance.) I 
propose that atha, tatah, etc. are functioning as clause-connectors in these partic- 
ular cases. 14 As such, they are functioning like English and, but, therefore, etc., 
which in GB are usually assigned to COMP. COMP is assumed to be the Head 
of S and outside S. To the extent that the formal entity S is equated with the 
informal notion 'clause', therefore, COMP is not part of the clause. Therefore 
the first words in examples like (16) - (18) do not count as the first words of 
their clauses. As a consequence, the particle(s) in each do in fact follow the first 
word in the clause. 15 

(14) idh(-)pradan5t hi devih upa-jfvanti (SB 1.2.5.24) 
ABL PTCL NOM V 3pl.pres. 

'here' 'offered' 'gods' live on' 

= 'offered from here' 

Tor the gods live on what is offered from here' 

(15) evlm(-)rQpam hi s£h t£na dsanam Svayat 
ACC PTCL NOM INST ACC V 3sg.impf. 
'thus' 'form' 'he' 'that' 'food 'consume' 
= 'of that likeness' 

(SB 1.6.3.5) 

The food (which) he consumed with that (mouth) (was) like that.' 

(16) itha kirn u y£h dev^su inasnatsu pdrvah asnlyat 
COMP IntPr PTCL RelPrLOC LOC Adj." V 3sg.opt. 
now ' 'gods' 'not eating' 'first' 'eat' 

(SB 1.1.1.8) 

'But what if he should eat first, with the gods not eating = having 
eaten?' 5 

SLd ivaha * a 8 n6h bh * vati 

COMP RelPr FTCL NOM GEN V 3sg.pres. 

™° w > *« (^ud) is as if for the fire' 

Sx™^ ta ev5m rtvfjahsamvidanahyajnena caranti 
COMP Rdft PTCL NOM pi. mSTsg. V3pl.pres. 

where 'thus"priests"agreeing 'sacrifice"perform' 

(SB 1.5.2.15) t0gCther ' 
'So where the priests, agreeing together, thus perform the sacrifice. . .' 
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However, as argued above, the sentential particles themselves logically belong 
in COMP. This suggests that at DS, strings like the ones in (16) - (18) have 
several words in COMP, a pronominal- type word (which remains there) and one 
or more particles (for which see below). This implies, first of all, that the 
'Doubly-Filled COMP Filter', a prohibition against more than one word in 
COMP, which is supposed to apply for English, does not apply to Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

It also implies that, while pronominal-type COMP words like atha y tatah, and 
tad may remain in COMP throughout the derivation of a Vedic sentence, senten- 
tial particles, which are also generated in COMP at DS, obligatorily move right 
into the sister of COMP, to a position immediately following the first word 
therein. 16 Since the positioning of sentential particles within the clause and their 
ordering amongst themselves (when there are more than one; cf. Hock 1982a) 
seems to be sensitive to phonological considerations such as presence or absence 
of accent, I propose that this movement is controlled by a rule or principle 
applying in the PF component. 

The fact that particles associate themselves with the first word of the 
constituent within which they take their place can be attributed to a phonological 
parameter of the grammar. In some languages similar processes single out the 
first phrase, in some everything that has been fronted, and in yet others the first 
phonological phrase, the first morpheme, or even the first syllable (cf. Hock 
1985a, Radanovic-Kocic 1988, Tegey 1977). At least some of these notions 
either can be defined only phonologically or at least are accessible to phonolog- 
ical processes. This is a further reason for regarding the placing of particles in 
Sanskrit as largely, if not exclusively, a phonological phenomenon and therefore 
residing in PF. 

Note further that the insertion of sentential particles into the clause after its first 
word can, without any other movement necessarily taking place, result in a 
discontinuous constituent; example (8), repeated below, is a case in point The 
words te devdh by themselves logically make up a single constituent, the subject 
NP of the clause. The insertion of ha, itself having nothing to do with the sub- 
ject NP, in second position separates the two components of the NP from each 
other. The ability of sentential particles thus to disrupt what would otherwise be 
ordinary, straightforward syntactic constituents is further evidence that particle 
placement is not a syntactic operation, in the strict sense of the word 'syntactic', 
and that therefore it should be associated with the post-syntactic level of PF. 17 
(8) te* ha devih Qcuh brhaspftim arigiras&n 

'those' PTCL 'god's' 'spoke' B. A.' 

(SB 1.2.5.15) 

Those gods spoke to Brhaspati Angiras.' 
3.3. Constraints on movement. As noted above, in GB, movement — 
the transformation Tvlove-a' — can theoretically operate on anything, between 
any two levels. However, such movement does not take place surreptitiously A 
moved constituent always leaves a 'trace' (indicated in this paper by the letter r) 
in the position from which it was moved, and is connected to that trace by a 
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. u • • a will sav more about traces and chains later.) And the consequences 
c ' L«t subject to various constraints, applying at one level or another, 

or unacceptable structures^ 
33 1 Topicalization. Orthodox GB tends to assume that Move-a is 
contained such that it can only operate on maximal projections, and therefore 
that only whole phrases can be moved. 18 However, in Vedic Prose, Topic- 
alization operates on individual words, not on phrases. Consider the following 

examples. ^ , ^ 

(19) [TOPtN f§ibhyah]i] ca eva* enam etat [np ti dev6bhyah ca] 

DAT pi. PTCLAcc. DAT pi. 

•Rsis' 'him* 'thus' 'gods' '&' 

m-vedayati (SB 1.4.2.3) 

V 3sg.pres. 
'introduce' 

He thus introduces him both to the Rsis and to the gods.' 
(19') *[rsibhyah ca evl devdbhyah ca]{ enametit q m-vedayati 19 
•Rsis' 'gods' '&' 'him' 'thus' ... 

(20) [tOP^A sirvam ]j] hi esih [jsjp q pSpminam] tarati 

ACCsg. PTCL NOMsg. ACC sg. V3sg.pres. 
'every' 'he' 'evil' 'overcome' 

(SB 1.4.2.12) 

Tor he overcomes every evil.' 
(20') *[sarvam hi papni2narn]j esih q tarati 
ACCsg. PTCL ACCsg ... 

(21) [TOPtA svargam ]j] eva* t£na [np q lokam] sam-Ssnuvata 

ACC sg. PTCL INST sg. ACC sg. V 3pl. impf. 
'heavenly' 'that' 'world' 'attain' 

(SB 1.6.1.10) 

'By (means of) that they attained the heavenly world.' 
(2 1 ') *[svargam eva* lokamjf tena q sim-asnuvata 

( 22 ) [TOPtA dvisantam]i] ha asya; tit [np tj q bhrStrvyam] 

ACCsg. PTCL GENsg. NOMneut. ACCsg. 
'hateful' 'his' 'that' 'foe' 

abhi-iti-ricyate (SB 1.9.1.18) 

V 3sg. pres. 
'remain for' 

That remains for his hateful foe.* 
(22') *[dvi§aVitam ha asya bhratrvyamJi tit q abhi-iti-ricyate 
W iTOPtN sarvamli] u eva esih etit [np sapitnanam q] sdm-vmkte 
ACC sg. PTCL NOM sg. GEN pi. V 3sg. pres. 

(SB 1 7 2 24) ,thUS ' ' enemies ' 'appropriate' 

He thus appropriates his enemies' all = all his enemies' goods.' 
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(23 ) * [sap$tnanam u ev* sarvamlj e$*h ctit ti sam-vrrikte 

(24) [JOP [V ^dantili] ha sma vai etlsya j [yp [NP 1 1 purannam] til 

V 3pl.prcs. P T C L Pro-GEN J ACC 

eat ' *his' 'prev. food' 

(KS 23.2) V 

They cat his previous food.' 

(24*) *[purinnam ha sma vaf adanti]j] etasya q. 

(25) [COMP tit] [TOP [A prathamena]j] eva* ctit [yp [np q karmana] 

INST PTCL INST* 

•hence* 'first* 'now' 'deed' 

[Npsarvam] apnoti] (SB 1.1.1.14) 
ACC V 3sg.pres. 

'universe' 'obtain' 

Hence by (his) first deed he now obtains the universe' 
(25') *tcOMP ^ [TOP [NPprathamena evl karman5]i] I VP etatj q 
[NP *j sarvam] apnoti] 

(26) [TOPtV indhe*]i] ha vai -etit adhvaryuh idhmena [yp agnim t[] 

V 3sg.pres. PTCL NOM sg. INSTsg. ACC sg. 
'ignite' 'now' 'Adhvaryu' 'kindling' 'fire' 

(SB 1.3.5.1) 

•Now the Adhvaryu lights the fire with the kindling.' 

(26') * [yp agnim ha vaf indhe]j etit adhvaryuh idhmena q 

How to account for this? Is Topicalization a transformation wholly different 
from other instances of Move a? Or is there some special condition, operative 
exclusively on structures such as these, that restricts the nature of the constituents 
affected by Move a in Topicalization? 

If, as seems to be the case, Topicalization in Vedic-Prose Sanskrit can operate 
on single words, and if, as I claim, Topicalization is an instance of Move a, then 
obviously in Vedic Sanskrit, Move a must be allowed to operate on single words 
as well as on phrases. It is therefore necessary to ask why the Standard Theory, 
especially during the development of the more modern restrained versions, has 
tended to assume that only maximal projections can be moved by Move a. 

3.3.1.1. Structure preservation. One reason suggested for this as- 
sumption is the Structure Preservation Hypothesis (SPH), one of the strongest 
and most basic constraints in GB, first proposed in Emonds 1976. According to 
the SPH, the basic structure generated at DS must be preserved throughout all 
subsequent transformations; no element of structure may be either created or 
destroyed. This means that in order for a constituent to move out of one position 
into another, there must be an empty node in the new position to receive iL 20 

The argument that the SPH prevents the movement of single words, as 
opposed to phrases, presupposes that all base-generated empty nodes are phrasal 
(Bar level-2) in nature. But this does not seem to be a necessary assumption, 
and in view of the Sanskrit data it appears to be counterproductive as a linguistic 
universal. If we can define the TOP node in Sanskrit as inherently Bar level 0, 
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this would account admirably for the fact that it can dominate a 0-level 
constituent, i.e. a single word. m 

3 31.2. Head movement and Case assignment. Another reason, 
riven in Chomsky 1986a, for believing that single words cannot be moved out of 
their phrases applies specifically to Heads. Chomsky argues that a moved Head 
can no longer govern its complements. As a consequence, a Verb moved out of 
its VP would be unable to assign Case to its object. 

It would be nice if Topicalization in Sanskrit were likely to front out of any 
particular phrase that word which in D-Stracture appears first (leftmost) in that 
phrase; for since Sanskrit is basically a head-final language, that word is much 
more likely to be a complement than a head However, examples (27) - (29) are 
all examples of topicalized Heads. 

(2T> [TOPlN manahliJ ha vai devSh [yp iNP manu$yasya tj jananti] 

ACC sg. PTCL NOM pi. GEN sg. V3pl.pres 
'mind' 'gods' 'human* 'know' 

(SB1.1.1.7) 

The gods know the mind of man.' 

[TOP fc^tiil vaf etisya [yp purdnnam tj ] 

V SpLpres PTCL Pro-GEN ACC 
'cat' 'his' 'previous food' 

(KS 23.2) 

They eat his previous food' 
(29) [TOP(V rodteli] havaf etit adhvaryuh idhmena [yp agnfm t[] 
V 3sg.pres. PTCL NOM sg. INSTsg. ACC sg. 
Ignite' *now"Adhvaryu"kindling' 'fire' 

(SB 1.3.5.1) 

*Now the Adhvaryu lights the fire with the kindling.' 

So we are, in fact, faced with the problem Chomsky has rhetorically raised: 
How do the complements in such phrases get their Case? It is usually assumed 
that Case is assigned at S-Structure, after all syntactic movement has taken place. 
How does a moved Head assign Case to its complement? 

3.3.1.2.1. Case assignment by structure. One possibility is that the 
complement is assigned Case, not by the Head itself, but by the structure in 
which the complement resides. In other words, an NP node dominated by v* 
would be assigned object Case automatically, whether the verb is actually there 
or not 

However, this hypothesis fails to deal with the fact that in Sanskrit, a language 
with a rich morphological case system, a transitive' verb does not necessarily 
assign Accusative case to its object There are certain verbs which are syn- 
tactically transitive, but whose objects are marked Dative, Genitive, or Locative. 
Similar phenomena occur in other Indo-European languages, both past and 
present, with rich morphological case systems. 21 

Yet it is assumed that all direct objects are generated in the same configuration, 
as NP dominated by VP. If object NPs get their Case from this structure, then 
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all would get the same Case: The above-described configuration is unable to 
distinguish between 'normal' circumstances in which the direct object gets 
'normal' object Case (i.e. Accusative) and the 'exceptional 1 circumstances in 
which it gets something else. Nor does this distinction depend upon the nature 
of the object Exceptional Case marking is a lexical feature of certain verbs. 
Therefore, for the complements of such verbs to get their exceptional Case 
marking, it is necessary to identify within the VP a specific verb as triggering that 
marking. If the verb has been moved out of VP (as the above discussion 
indicates is possible), then there must be some mechanism enabling it to trigger 
Case-marking on its object from a distance. Within the GB framework as cus- 
tomarily formulated there is no such mechanism. 

3.3.1.2.2. Head movement as PF movement. Another possibility is 
that Topicalization is entirely done at PF. In which case, when Case is assigned 
at SS the Head is still where it belongs and can do its duty by its complements. 
But while conveniently solving this one problem, this hypothesis doesn't explain 
how TOP can be a host for PTCL. Clearly, when the TOP node is present and 
filled, sentential particles take it as 'host*. Since the particles are assumed to take 
up this residence at PF, this implies that the TOP node must already be filled by 
the time this stage is reached 

Recall that as noted above, movement can only occur in the 'twilight zones' 
between the four levels of structure: DS, SS, PF, and LF. Therefore, the 
expressions 'movement at SS' or 'movement at PF really mean 'movement 
that has taken place by the time SS (or PF) is reached in the process of 
derivation 1 . It is further assumed that movement operations are inherendy un- 
ordered amongst themselves. Therefore, the only way to assure that one move- 
ment operation — such as Topicalization — can precede another — such as 
particle movement — is by associating it with an earlier stage in the derivation. 

Furthermore, as argued in Huang 1982, within orthodox GB the assumption 
that Topicalization is a PF phenomenon doesn't account for its semantic reper- 
cussions, since these presumably have to be derived from LF, and there is no 
direct communication between PF and LF. 

3.3.1.2.3. Chains and case-assigning power. A third hypothesis, 
which seems much more promising, is that a moved Head can pass its Case- 
assigning power down its chain to its original position. It is assumed that Case 
itself, and 8-role assignment, can be passed along chains. 22 It is therefore 
legitimate to ask why Case-assigning power should not be similarly passed 
along. I know of no theoretical reason that it cannot be done. 23 Probably the 
ability to pass Case-assignment or Case-assigning power along a chain should be 
parameterized. 

If this hypothesis is correct, then the ability to pass Case-assignment along a 
chain is probably one of the main reasons Sanskrit can be a free word-order 
language. Languages like English probably lack this freedom in word order 
precisely because they lack that ability. Universal Grammar may offer a 
selectional range of things that can be passed along chains. 
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So it would appear that, whatever the common assumptions of GB, single- 
word movement must in fact be possible in some languages, and furthermore, 
that this fact can be adequately described, and perhaps even explained, within the 
theory. We shall now address the interaction between Topicalization and Scram- 
bling, after a quick look at the relevant theoretical concepts. 
3.3.2. Scrambling, Topicalization, and the ECP 
332.1* C-command. The structural relation called 'c-command' is an 
important part of GB, and will also enter into our discussion. C-command is a 
relation between two nodes in a tree-diagram. Cf. Figure 1. The definition is: 
A node a c-commands a node p if and only if 
neither dominates the other but 
the first branching node dominating a also dominates p. 



X 




FIGURE 1 

In Figure 1, nodes A and B c-command each other, and each c-commands 
everything dominated by the other. Therefore, node A c-commands nodes F, G, 
H, and I; however, node A is not c-commanded by any of these. Node C c- 
commands everything c-commanded by node A because A is a non-branching 
node. But nodes D and E c-command only each other. 

33J.2. Binding of traces. It is a very important tenet of the theory 
that a trace left by the movement of any constituent must be c-commanded by that 
constituent (called its 'antecedent') from its new position. This is one of the 
requirements of the 'Empty Category Principle' (ECP). 

Note that this understanding means that the word in TOP (or equivalently the 
TOP node itself) must be able to c-command its own trace, i.e., the position it 
occupied in DS. If we assume that TOP is a sister to S, this condition is met 
quite simply: TOP will by definition c-command S, and therefore anything 
dominated by S, including the trace of the topicalized constituent 24 

3.3.2.3. Scrambling. For the purposes of this paper, I will assume with 
Saito 1985 that 'scrambling', in a free constituent-order language like Sanskrit, 
involves a syntactic adjunction process. Adjunction is a movement process 
whereby a given node is copied as its own mother and the moved constituent is 
dominated by the copy. Cf. Figure 2. 
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b-x...] - [ S [ X ] { 

[S-ti...]] 25 

FIGURE 2 



X 




fxtYfYlli [S-.t i ...tj...t k ...]]25 
[Y[Y2]j[Y[Y3lk]]J 
FIGURE 3 

Appearances to the contrary, adjunction is not considered a violation of the 
SPH (for which see 3.3.1.1. above). This is because no 'new' node is being 
created; a node already present is merely being 'copied'. It should also be noted 
that adjunction structures are considered to be transparent to the c-command 
relation. For example, in Figure 3, in which three different constituents (Yl, 
Y2, and Y3) have been adjoined to each other under a constituent X, all three Y's 
actually c-command S, and therefore their own traces. 

Although scrambling, if viewed as an adjunction operation, is not a violation 
of the SPH, and 'embedded' scrambling can still meet the c-command require- 
ment, scrambled constituents are not in any way exempt from the c-command or 
any other ECP requirement. As an example, let us consider (30) (next page), 
diagrammed in Figure 4. 

It must be granted that this analysis seems intuitively clumsy, in that it requires 
two movements to account for the fact that, superficially, the head of the subject 
NP is between the verb and its complement. An intuitively more satisfactory 
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analysis might be as shown in Figure 5. (See also my other contribution to this 

volume.) , f 

no) asya purusasya mrtasya agnim vak api-eti 

° GEN GEN GEN ACC NOM V 3sg.pres. 

'this' 'person' 'dead' 'fire' 'speech' 'go' 

(BAU 3.2.13) 

This dead person's speech goes into the fire. 

[stNP asya P uru § as y a nirtasyaJi 

tstOT agnim]; 

tSLNP *i vak l tVP tj [V api-eti]]]]] 
FIGURE 4 

[S INP asya purusasya mrtasya] q ] [yp [NP agnim] [jj v3k]i [V api-eti]] 

FIGURE 5 

However, within the GB framework as currently constituted this analysis is 
impossible. Since the first branching node above vak is the VP node, vak 
would c-command only the contents of the VP. Crucially, it could not c-com- 
mand its own trace. Since the ECP requires a trace to be c-commanded by its 
antecedent, this structure would therefore be rejected as a violation of the ECP. 

3.3.2.4. Scrambling does not interfere with Topicalization. 
Consider example (31). The relative order of the subject varunah and the object 
prajah in this sentence strongly suggests that scrambling has taken place: The 
object has been scrambled to the left of the subject According to our previously- 
stated assumptions, this means that the object has been adjoined to S. However, 
note that the negative adverb na, which has presumably been Topicalized, is still 
to its left. (The other intervening words will be discussed shortly.) This means 
that the adjunction site actually occupied by prajah is still to the right of TOP. 

(31) na ahanueva etasya tatha prajah varunah grhnati 

Adv. P T C L Pro-GEN Adv. ACCpl. NOM " V3sg.pres. 
' not ' 'his' 'thus' 'offspring' 'grab' 

(SB 2.5.2.4) 

'Varuna does not thus grab his offspring.' 
This is my main reason for believing that TOP is a sister, not a daughter, of S. 
Remember that the SPH requires us to assume that TOP is a base-generated 
position, but that adjunction sites are not. Therefore, if TOP were base-gener- 
ated as a daughter of S (Figure 6) and some constituent were then moved and 
aqjomed to S (Figure 7), then that constituent would be to the left of TOP, which 

sEfTS 10 011 * c 0thcr hand ' if TOP wcrc base-generated as a 

or b (higure 8) and some constituent were moved and adjoined to S 
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(Figure 9), then that constituent would still be to the right of TOP, which is what 
always appears to happen. Therefore, I conclude that TOP is a sister of S. 

IS tTOPlXYZ] 
FIGURE 6 

tsYi 

[stTOPl* q ZJ] 
FIGURE 7 

[TOPltsXYZ] 
FIGURE 8 

[TOP ItS Yi 

tsx ti ZJ] 
FIGURE 9 

3.4. The ECP and the clause-boundedness of Topicalization. All the 

evidence I have so far been able to collect indicates that Topicalization is clause- 
bound. This suggests that (from a GB point of view) it is impossible for a word, 
having moved to TOP, to move out of TOP to some higher position in e.g. a 
matrix clause. It is desirable that the grammar account for this. Usually, the 
ECP is invoked to account for such restrictions. 

In the previous section, some of the requirements of the ECP have been men- 
tioned, namely the binding of traces. The ECP also requires that traces be 
'governed' in either of two fashions: 'proper government' and 'antecedent gov- 
ernment'. Antecedent government is easy to understand: A trace is antecedent- 
governed if its own antecedent governs it 26 Proper government is a function of 
Heads of phrases and corresponds intuitively to more traditional notions of gov- 
ernment: Verbs govern their objects, adpositions govern their complements, etc. 
In general, a Head governs anything for which it 'subcategorizes' as a comple- 
ment. And a trace in the position of such a complement is said to be properly 
governed, whether the governing Head has anything to do with its antecedent or 
not. 

Now, there is no reason to believe that the TOP node is subcategorized by 
anything. Therefore, it cannot be properly governed. If the grammar were such 
that antecedent government of the TOP node were also impossible, i.e., that a 
word moved out of TOP into a higher position would be unable to govern (its 
own trace in) TOP from that higher position, then the necessary conclusion 
would be that a trace in TOP would be ungoverncd, and therefore in violauon of 
the ECP And this would account for the clause-boundedness of Topicalization. 
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According to Chomsky's 'Barriers* theory (1986b), antecedent government 
csn be blocked' by a 'Barrier', i.e. a 2-Bar level mother that is not sub- 
cLaorized by anything. S cannot perform this function, since, in Sanskrit as in 
English S is presumably subcategorized by verbs meaning things like 'tell'.*? 
Therefore I believe that S cannot be the immediate mother of TOP, since if it 
were, it would theoretically allow for TOP to be antecedent-governed. I pre- 
sented in the preceding section an argument that S is the sister, not the mother, of 
TOP; S thus cannot serve as a Barrier to the antecedent government of TOP.-* 
Therefore, I feel that there must be a separate, 2-Bar level category, mother of 
TOP, to serve as Barrier to movement out of TOP. I will call this category T™* 
and introduce it as follows: 

CP COMPT*" 

T*»* -+ TOPS 

4. Demonstrative pronominals 

Although both scrambling and Topicalization in Sanskrit appear to be optional, 
there seem to be some constituents that almost obligatorily move leftwards out of 
their mothers. These have been called Pieties' (cf. Gonda 1952:9, Hock 
1982a), but note that they do not include so-called locational deictics' — words 
meaning this here' or that one over there', for instance — which may scramble 
or topicali2e as freely as other consituents, not in the obligatory way that these 
endues do. These obligatorily fronted elements are all pronominal in character. 
Some are interrogative pronominals (forms of the root kim); some are relative 
pronominals (forms of the root yad). The rest are a variety of words which, if 
not synchronic forms of the demonstrative roots tad or etad, are etymologically 
related to them {tatra, for example). Hereafter I will label this last group De- 
monstrative Pronominals' and focus on them. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that what I am saying about Demonstrative Pronominals also goes for 
Interrogative and Relative Pronominals, 29 

I suggest that Demonstrative Pronominals are lexically marked for a binary 
feature Demonstrative Pronominal' (which I shall abbreviate as 'DemPr'), for 
which they take a positive value. This will enable me to describe their behavior 
formally. 

As indicated above, the fronting of Demonstrative Pronominals within the 
clause appears to be obligatory, or at least very nearly obligatory, in Vedic Prose. 
See examples (32) - (34).30 N otc ^ cxarnp i c (35) that the two clauses in bold- 
face, which are in terms of content exactly parallel to each other, are not 
structurally parallel because of the necessity of fronting tarn, a Demonstrative 
ttonominal, while agnvn, a fully referential noun, is not obligatorily fronted. 
(32) tida etibhyah eva etat devatabhyah mhnute 
Adv DemPr PTCL DemPr " V 

DAT Pl- DATpl. 3sg.pres. 

therefore' 'these' ' now - 'deities' 'propitiate' 

(SB 1.5.1.16) 

Therefore he now propitiates these deities.' 
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(33> I?5U** ^ P^edvisatdbhrStrvyayat; 
Adv PTCL DcmPr DATsg. DATsg. DATsg. 1 
DemPr ACCsg. 6 
NOMsg. 

'thus' 'he' 'this' -evfl- 'spiteful' 'foe' 

vajram ut-yachati (SB 1 2 4 3) 
ACCsg. V 3sg.pres. 
'thunderbolt' 'raise' 

oT U ! h ° r3 f SCS ±iS thundcrbolt ^^st the evil, spiteful foe.' 
(33 ) ?*evam evl esdh papminc dvisat6 bhritrvyaya etam vajram 
ut-yachati 

(34) etami u eva esahj etismai k ti vfsnuh yajn^h^ti 
DemPr PTCL DemPr DemPr ' NONtaascJ^OMmasc. 
ACC fern. NOMmascDATmasc. 

'this' 'this' 'this/him' 'sacrifice' 

vikrantim vf-kramate (SB 1.1.2.13) 
ACCfem. V 3p.s.pres. 
'v. stride' 'stride' 

This Visnu, the sacrifice, strides this victorious stride for him.' 
(34') ?/*eslh vfsnuh yajnih etasmai etim vikrantim vf-kramate. 

(35) [ S yit 4ha *gre agnim iha,] [ s tit agnaye nihnute;] 

RelPr PTCL Adv ACC V DemPr DAT V 

'(in) that' 'first' 'A.' 'invoke' '(in) that"A.' 'propitiate' 
dtha [$yih devdnamh6ta] [stim igrc aha,] 
COMPReiPrGEN NOM DemPr Adv V 
'now' 'who"gods' 'H.' 'him' 'first' 'invoke' 
(Stit devebhyah nfhnute] (SB 1.5.1.15) 
DemPr DAT V 
'(in) that' 'gods' 'propitiate' 

'In that he first invokes Agni, thereby he propitiates Agni; now, he 
first invokes him who [is] the hotr of the gods; thereby he 
propitiates the gods.' 
Now, is the fronting of DemPr's a case of Topicalization or of Scrambling? 
Superficially, it looks more like Topicalization, for it differs from other instances 
of Topicalization only in being virtually obligatory. It differs from ordinary 
Scrambling in this respect too, and in addition it is limited to single words (like 
Topicalization) and in being definitely. a case of leftward movement 31 But what 
happens if we attempt a formal description of DemPr-fronting within the GB 
framework? 

To be brief, I have found that a competition between formal descriptions of 
DemPr-fronting as Topicalization and as Scrambling comes to a draw. Treating 
it as a subcase of Topicalization requires one extra assumption — that TOP is a 
possible adjunction site, so that more than one constituent can be Topicalized — 
and two filters, the DemPr-Topic Filter which requires DemPr's to be dominated 
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bv TOP at SS. and the Non-DcmPr-Topic Filter, which prevents any non-DcmPr 
dominated by TOP from being preceded by anything else - DemPr or not - 
likewise dominated by TOP. 

DemPr-Topic Filter 
»[ X DemPr ], when X * TOP 

Non-DemPr-Topic Filter. 
*[TOP x ] [TOP -CtemPr ] 

If we try to treat DemPr-Fronting as a subcase of Scrambling, however, we 
need one "filter the Dem Pr-Filter, which forces every constituent marked 
-DemPr to the left of the clause, and two extra assumptions: (i) that TOP is not 
a possible adjunction site, and (ii) that only lexical items are marked +DemPr. 

DcmPr-Filter 

*tS +DemPr] Y[-DemPr] • • 1 or *k X[-DemPr] t Y[+DemPr] II 32 
At leas: at this point, then, the formal theoretical analysis is not going to help 
us decide between these two hypotheses. I will therefore allow myself to be 
swaved by surface considerations and assume that DemPr-Fronting is an oblig- 
ate*}' subcase of Topical izanon. 

5. Conclusion and summary 
In this paper, I have presented arguments that in Vedic Sanskrit 
(I) The TOP node is inherently 0-Bar level; 

(ii) The TOP node is base-generated as an empty node. 

These two positions are needed to account for the fact that Topicalization affects 
only lexical items. If TOP is a O-Bar level node, it can only dominate a lexical 
item, so only a lexical item can be moved into it. For the sake of Structure 
Preservation, such a node must be base-generated in order to serve as a landing 
site for movement. 

The grammar of Vedic Sanskrit must furthermore allow for Move a to operate 
generally on single words, in order for Movement- to-TOP to occur. It is argued 
that parameterizing certain details of Government and Case-Assignment, in ways 
that have already been suggested for other languages, as well as providing 0- 
Bar-level landing sites, will permit this. 

I have further argued that, in Vedic Sanskrit, 

(iii) the TOP node is the niece (daughter of sister) of COMP and sister of S; 
for 

(a) assuming that TOP is a daughter of S makes false predictions about the 
interaction between Scrambling and Topicalization; and 

(b) assuming that TOP is a sister of COMP creates problems for an attempt to 
account for clause-boundedness of Topicalization by means of the Barriers 
meory. bince the Barriers theory is intended to be the means of accounting for 
enHtv' 0 ^ 1115 ^-^Suistically, it seems preferable to allow for a new 
hS„T ' Cf t0 Cnablc ** Barricrs *cory to account for the clause- 
TO^ C h S ° f ^°P icali2ati on, rather than to sacrifice the Barriers theory, allow 
clause bou dS 0minated by S ' 311(1 find so ™ other way of accounting for 
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NOTES 

*I wish to (hank Alice Davison. Mark Hale, Hans Henrich Hock, and Brian Joseph for 

%£LZZTJ% cntlc,sm on an earlier of "* paper - Ml «« ° f ° 

interpretation are, of course, my own. 

The following special abbreviations are used in this paper 
masc, fern., neut - masculine, feminine, neuter gender 
sg. f du., pi. - singular, dual, plural number 

NOM, ACC, INST, DAT, ABL, GEN, LOG, VOC = nominative, accusative, 

instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, vocative case 
DemPr, IntPr, RelPr - demonstrative, interrogative, relative pronoun 
Adv - Adverb 
PTCL - Particle 
1, 2, 3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd persons 

pres., impf., perf., aor. «= present, imperfect, perfect, aorist tense 
opt, subj., impv. - optative, subjunctive, imperative mood 
absol. * absolutive or gerund 
COMP - Complementizer 
D- Structure or DS - Deep Structure' 
ECP - "Empty Category Principle' 
GB - "Government & Binding' 
LF - "Logical Form' 
PF » "Phonological Form' 
SPH - 'Structure Preservation Hypothesis' 
S-Stnicture or SS - 'Shallow Structure' 
TOP - Topic node or position 
All inter-word sandhi is undone and all words are cited, both in the text and in the examples, 
in pre-pausal form. 

I assume that all clauses actually attested in the corpus of Vedic Prose literature are 
grammatical. In the absence of native speakers, judgments of ungrammaticality are impossible 
to acquire directly. Structures which are marked ungrammatical (*) are so marked on the 
grounds that such structures are unattested, as far as I or any other researchers I know of can tell, 
in the corpus of Vedic Prose literature, and that they can therefore be assumed to violate some 
of the principles of Vedic grammar, which principles it is my endeavour to establish. 

^monds (1980:36) has effectively denied the existence of true free word-order languages, 
claiming that this expression is just an inaccurate label for what are free phrase-order languages. 
This paper shows that this contention ignores a sizeable amount of data. 

2 The current versions of X Theory tend to assume that 2 is the maximal Bar level, but there 
is still some controversy over this. The question shall not be an issue here, however; I shall 
assume that the maximal Bar level is indeed 2. 

3 I will label as V-nodes constituents consisting of verbal roots with added prefixes. This is 
because in Vedic Sanskrit, the prefixes are separable, and the formalism of GB theory therefore 
requires that they be treated as distinct words within a phrasal unit. In Classical Sanskrit, verb- 
al prefixes are not separable; instead, the verbal root-plus -prefix combination has been lexical- 
ized and can therefore be treated as a simple V. 

4 Strictly speaking, there are also supposed to be 'specifiers', which are distinct from 
'complements'; the distinction between specifiers and complements is supposed, in orthodox 
GB to be related to the distinction between 1-Bar and 2-Bar level categories, but I doubt that 
this' neat distinction can be made to work in Vedic Sanskrit. A typical specifier would be a 
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• • «r artirlc such as etau 'these two(NOM)' in etau mahimdnau 'these two vases 
JSS^S S (GEW in ^ pvm mrtasya 'this dead person (GEN)'; a subject NP 
* also assumed to be the specifier of the phrasal category IP - S 

theory within GB asserts that any NP that is phonologically realized (i.e., is 
overtly expressed) must have Case. Therefore, it is necessary for the grammar to have means of 
Licninc Case to all such NPs. 'Case' with a capital C in GB is not exactly synonymous with 
the o-aditional notion of morphological case in a language like Sanskrit with a rich and detailed 
system of nominal case-inflection, since GB defines Case as a universal syntactic feature of all 
languages, including those, like English, with little or no morphological inflectional system. 
However, GB assumes that in languages like Sanskrit morphological case is a surface repre- 
sentation of underlying, syntactic Case. 

6 For a different treatment of INFL in an Indo- Aryan SOV language, see Wallace 1985. 

7 Whether the word iri, which when used as a quotation marker often occurs after its appended 
clause, qualifies as a COMP word is a question I have so far been unable to resolve. 

8 English, of course, is also a mixed language in its phrase structure: Clauses and noun 
phrases tend to be Head-final, but verb phrases are distinctly Head-initial. Huang 1982 has 
presented evidence that Chinese likewise must be analyzed as a mixed-type language. 

9\ acknowledge the force of the arguments in Zwicky 1985 that a cross-linguistic category 
'particle' cannot be defined. However, the words I am talking about here appear clearly to form 
a definable category within Sanskrit, since they all share the phonological and syntactic 
behavior I shall be discussing. In order to capture the similarities between them, which are 
important for the discussion at hand, I shall adopt for them the generic label 'sentential particle'. 

10 Since the phenomena being discussed in this paper take place at the clausal level, I will 
not address the question of how the phrasal panicles are inserted into phrasal units. I will 
merely note that they will appear in the clause-initial string, as a result of a variety of 'pied- 
piping', if a constituent in the phrase into which they are inserted gets topicalized. 

u Some linguists (e.g. Hale 1987), struck by the similarity between this clause-second 
phenomenon and the clause-second behavior of clitic elements as described by Wackernagel's 
Law, have assumed that these particles are themselves clitics. However, I feel that such an 
assumption confuses more than it clarifies, since Vedic particles differ from the traditional 
notions of clitic-ness' in one important respect: While a few, namely u, ca, va, ha, and sma, 
are always unaccented, a large number of particles are always accented. As argued in Wanner 
MS, while clitics can occasionally be superficially accented, such accentuation only occurs as a 
result of the operation of phonological rules that may for instance assign stress to alternating 
elements. The same forms which can occur accented in some environments are then found 
unaccented in others. But in Vedic there is no such alternation between accented and unaccented 
forms of the same particle, ha, for instance, is always accentless, and hi is always accented. 
The two are not alternative forms of each other ha is an emphasizer, hi is a subordinate-clause 
marker. It seems to me that it would be best to acknowledge, as argued in Hock 1982a, that 
Vedic Sanskrit has several types of elements whose position within the clause is heavily 
restricted (not only clitic pronominals, but demonstratives, relative pronouns, and inter- 
rogates), that sentential particles are among these, and that it is impossible to regard all of 
these elements as clitics. 

12 See Joseph s contribution to this volume for a discussion of the possibility of metrical 
variants of other particles. 

^ 3 Note that another (apparent) variant of evd, namely evdm, which seems to have existed in 
rree variation with evd m the meaning 'thus* during the early Vedic period, in the Classical 

W j** eneraIl2ed m meaning, leaving evd with only the particle function. 
(r\ ^r^^o* * SUCh WOrds 60 not obli gatorily function as clause<onnectors; cf. (a) - 
ar c^Z 888:36,484 and Hock 1982a: n.10 for additional discussion of the possible 

or occasional extraclausality of such words ) 
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(a) tauh ha enam ni sekatuh nirhantum (SB 1.1.4.17) 
ABL PTCLACC Adv. V 3du.perf. Inf. 

'there' 'it' 'not' 'be able' 'expel' 

Thence those two were not able to expel it.' 

(b) n* hf tit ava-kalpate (SB 1.1.1.6) 
Adv. PTCL NOMneut. V 3sg.pres. 

'not' 'that' 'be fitting' 

for that would not be fitting ..." 

(c) tit eva* asya etena sarvam aptim bhavati (SB 1.1.1.15) 
NOMneut PTCL GEN INST NOMneut V 3sg.pres. 

'that' 'him' 'this' 'all' 'obtained' 'be' 

'All that is obtained by this for him.' 
15 That forms of the pronominal root tad can function as clause-connectors is clear also from 
the evidence of the structure tat X evd etdt which occurs frequently in the Satapatha Brahmana; 
cf. the following examples. Etdt is a Demonstrative Pronoun and, as will be shown below. 
Demonstrative Pronouns are obligatorily topicalized in Vedic Prose, whether anything else is 
topicalized or not Furthermore, as shown in Hock 1982a, if a non-demonstrative is topicalized 
it will occupy the first position in the clause. So X in this structure (in boldface in the 
following examples) is always the first word in the clause. Therefore the word preceding it 
cannot be within the clause, and, from the point of view of GB, must be in COMP. 

(a) tit prathamlna ev£ etit karmanJ sarvam apnoti (SB 1.1.1.14) 

INST INST ACC V 3sg.pres. 

'thus' 'first' 'this' 'act 1 'all' 'obtain' 

Thus by (this) first act he obtains all this (universe).' 

(b) tit yajnamukhat ev£ etat na*§rrah r£ks.amsi atih apahanti 

ABL ACC ACC Adv. V 3sg.pres. 

'so' "beginning of 'thus' 'demons' 'Rak$as* Tience' 'drive off 

the sacrifice' 
(SB 1.1.2.3; 1.1.2.15) 

'So he thus drives the demons, the Raksas off hence, from the beginning of the 
sacrifice.' 

(c) tit devebhyab ca eva etit pitfbhyai; ca fctvijyam karisyan m'-hnute 

DAT DAT ACC partcpl. V 3sg.pres. 

'thus' 'gods' '&' 'ancestors"&' 'priestly 'performing' propitiate' 

duties' 

(SB 1.4.5.1) 

Thereby he, about to perform priestly duties, propitiates the gods and the ancestors.' 

(d) tit yajnasya ev& etit samsthtm gatvt namah dev6bhyah karoti 

GEN ACC absol. ACC DAT V 3sg.pres. 

'thus' 'sacrifice* 'completion"gone (to)"reverence"gods' 'do' 

(SB 1.9.1.23) 

Having reached the completion of the sacrifice, he thereby then does reverence to the 
gods.' 

16 The existence of a form dtho, which is etymologically a combination of the COMP word' 
dtha and the sentential particle u, would seem to conflict with the claim that particle-movement 
is obligatory. However, this combination seems to have been lexicalized very early in the 
history of Sanskrit, so that dtho functions for all intents and purposes as a separate word, inde- 
pendent from dtha. The following example, from one of the earliest collections of Vedic Prose, 
clearly indicates that the u etymologically included in dtho is invisible as far as synchronic 
Vedic syntax is concerned. The fact that this sentence includes another, independent particle, 
va(, and that the latter occurs after the word mdnasa, and not after the putative u in dtho is 
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evidence that the latter is no longer being treated by the syntax as a particle subject to the same 
positional constraints as va(. 

itho manasJ vaf prajapatih yajnam atanuta (TS 1.6.8.4) 

INST PTCL NOM ACC V 3sg.impf. 

'then 1 , mind , 'sacrifice* 'perform' 

Then Prajapati performed the sacrifice with his mind.' 
17 In the examples in the following portions of this paper, I will for this reason from time to 
time ignore particles in labelled bracketing. As a consequence, particles may be included in the 
bracketing of a phrasal constituent to which they do not logically belong. 
18 Chomsky reiterates this assumption in 1936b:88. 
19 Cf. note 17 about the inclusion of particles within phrasal brackets. 
20 As will be discussed below in the section on 'scrambling', the process called 'adjunction' 
constitutes an exception to this description of the SPH. However, it is the only one, and is 
stated as such in Emonds's definition. 

21 Examples include: In Sanskrit, fc/if 'fear* for Ablative, kup, krudh 'be angry' and rue 
please' for Dative, ij 'rule' and smr remember* for Genitive, and bandh 'attach', mad 'enjoy' for 
Locative; in Greek, basileuo 'rule' and thiggano 'touch' for Genitive and eukhomai 'pray', 
pisteuo 'trust' for Dative; in Latin, placeo 'please* and siudeo 'study* for Dative and careo 'lack', 
utor 'use' for Ablative; in Russian, boyat'sya 'fear* and zelat' 'desire' for Genitive, v'erit' 
*believe' and pomoc *help' for Dative, and vladet' 'master' and dtsat* 'breathe' for Instrumental; 
and in German, helfen Tielp' for Dative and gedenken 'remember*, harren 'await* for Genitive. 

22 For the passing of Case and 8 -role assignment along chains (or equivalently, the 
assigning of Case and 8-role to chains as opposed to constituents), cf. Chomsky 1981:331-335. 
The notion is invoked to account for the grammaticality of strings like those below, in each of 
which only one of the coindexed elements receives Case or B-role directly, but by virtue of the 
linking chain, all the coindexed elements within a string share these features. 

(a) Whoj do you think [ q saw Bill]? 

(b) WhOi 60 vou toink q [ Bill said [ q saw John]]? 

(c) [ Every piece by Ellington]j is difficult for some member of the band [ to play q ] 
23 In fact, Sproat 1985 has suggested just such a solution for the problem offered by Celtic 

languages, which have VSO as their basic, unmarked constituent order, and therefore generally 
have discontinuous VPs and objects assigned Case by remote verbs. (I am not here subscribing 
10 Sproat's analysis of Welsh as having underlyingly SVO order, only citing his work as an 
independent example of the feasibility of Head-movement within a GB framework.) 

24 It may be noted that the proposed analysis of Sentential Particles involves their starting 
out in COMP and then moving into a position to the right of the first word in the sister of 
COMP. This would, apparently, preclude their c-commanding their traces in COMP. How- 
ever, the ECP is crucially a characteristic of LF. If, as proposed, Particle Movement takes 
place at PF, the ECP would never know about it because, in orthodox GB, there is no direct 
connection- between PF and LF. This is one of the advantages of the multi-level analyses made 
possible within GB, with different constraints operating at different levels. 

Hereafter, instead of giving tree' diagrams, I will provide bracketing diagrams of this type 
for all structures. 

26 Formal definitions of government vary within GB, but, somewhat oversimplified, the 
general thrust is something like this: 

A 0-Bar level category A governs some other category (of any type) B if A is included 

within any maximal projection that dominates B. 
See Chomsky 1981:162-170 for a discussion of various definitions of government, and the 
insights motivating them 

2 ^For instance, in the following example it might be argued that vida "knows' subcateg- 
ories ior an S complement, iddm dtah kdrma kartdvyam (ti, as reflected in the English 
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translation, 'that this work is now to be done/ However, it might also be argued that the only 
complement of vida is etdt, which is then coreferenced with iddm in an independent clause. 
However, this analysis would leave unaddressed the question of the function of hi. 

svayam uhfev* etit v6da idam itah karma kartavyam iti ($B 1.2.5.21) 
'self P T C L 'this' Tmows' 'this' 'now' work' 'to be done' COMP(?) 
'He himself knows that this work is now to be done.' 
28 There is also, Chomsky says (1986b: 14-15, passim), independent reason why S cannot be 
a Barrier for its immediate daughters. 

29 There has already been a fair amount of discussion in GB literature about the obligatory 
fronting of interrogative and relative pronominals, so-called "WH-Fronting', in Indo-European 
languages in general. In Sanskrit, however, the same or similar processes seem to have affected 
a wider range of pronominals. Sanskrit may in this respect reflect the common practice of older 
Indo-European languages, while many modern Indo-European languages have restricted the class 
of words to which WH-Fronting applies — and in some languages reinterpreted it as movement 
toCOMP. 

30 Cf. Hock 1982a: 10- 14 for discussion of the hypothesis that these pronominals are in fact 
fronted, whether they occupy clause-initial position or not 

31 While adjunction, which is what I assume scrambling to be, is in GB usually assumed to 
be leftward, there is to my knowledge no theory-internal reason why it must be so. 

32 The necessity of trying to cover any amount of clause-internal embedding in this filter 
may, in fact, be a point against this hypothesis. 
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0. Introduction 

Throughout the history of the Sanskrit language, the normal, 'unmarked' 
position of the verb is at the end of the clause, cf. examples (1-3). At least under 
certain circumstances (cf. Gonda 1952:67, as well as Klein's contribution to this 
volume), the verb may appear at the beginning of the clause. Compare examples 
(4-8). In this paper, I will discuss clauses in which the verb appears neither at 
the end nor at the beginning, but somewhere in the middle; cf. e.g. (9) and (10). 

(1) visah ksatriySya balim haranti (SB 1.3.2.15) 
NOMpl. DATsg. ACC V 3pl.pres. 
'peasants' 'prince* 'tribute' 'bring* 

The peasants bring tribute to the prince.' 

(2) sah tredha atrnanam vi-akuruta (BAU 1.2.3) 
NOM Adv. ACC V 3sg.impf. 

'he' 'threefold M himself 'divide* 
He divided himself threefold.* 

(3) arigirasah vai ime svargaya lokaya satram asate 
NOMpl " PTCL NOMpl. DAT DAT ACC V 3pl.pres. 

'these* *heavenly"world' 'session"maintain' 

(AB 5.14.3) 

These Ahgirases maintain a session for (going to) heaven.' 

(4) 3-gachanti Im avasa" 

V 3pl.pres. ACC(cl.) INST 

come •him 1 'aid' (RV 1.85.11) 

They come to him with aid.' 

(5) indh6 havai et4t adhvaryuh idhmena agnim 
V3sg.pres. PTCL Adv. NOM INST ACC 
•ignite' 'kindling' 'fire' 
(SB 1.3.5.1) 

'Now the Adhvaryu lights the fire with the kindling.' 

(6) ut-grhnite vaf esah asmitlokat devalokim abhi 

V 3sg.pres.mid. PTCL NOM ABL ABL ACC Adp 
•lift- 'he* 'this' 'world"world of g.' towards 

(SB 3.1.4.1) 

•He lifts himself from this world toward the world of the gods. 
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r\ W-bhajante naval imim isurah prthivim (SB 1.2.5.3) 
V3plpres. PTCL ACC NOM AOC 
'divide up' 'this' 'demons' 'earth' 

The demons are dividing up this earth.' 

(8) ut-a-nayati n6sta patnlm panndjanam bfbhratlm 
V 3sg.pres. NOM ACC ACC ACC 
'lead up' 'wife' 'foot-washing vessel' 'bearing' 
(SB 3.8.2.1) 

The Nestr leads up the (sacrificer's) wife (who is) bearing a vessel 
for the washing of feet' 

(9) riiranyamayam purusam upa-dadhati yajamana-lokasya vidhrtyai 
ACC ACC V 3sg.prcs. GEN DAT 
'golden' 'man' 'deposit' 'sacrificer's world"maintaining' 
(TS 5.2.7.2) 

He deposits the golden man, for maintaining the sacrificer's world.' 

(10) tena abhyah annadyam pra-ayacchat varsameva apanidhanena 
INST DAT(cl.) ACC V 3sg.impf. ACC PTCL INST 

'that' 'them' 'food' 'present' 'rain' 'without ap.' 

(JB 1.117) 

Thereby to them he presented food, i.e. rain, (but) without the 
apanidhana (= concluding passage of the chant).' 
Unless a case can be made for claiming that the verb has indeed been 'moved', 
I will assume that in such 'verb-medial' clauses, the verb is in its normal struc- 
tural position, and certain other elements, which would normally precede it, oc- 
cur to its right. Such elements are commonly said to be 'extraposed', and will be 
so referred to here. 1 I will be addressing the following questions: 
(i) What sorts of constituents can be extraposed? 

(11) What constraints, if any, are there on extraposition? 

Briefly, my conclusions are that any kind of constituent can be extraposed, 
though some registers or types of literature show constraints which do not apply 
to others. However, there is evidence for one constraint that applies across the 
board virtually without exception, a constraint involving verbal complements. I 
will argue that this constraint constitutes evidence for a "VP" constituent in Vedic. 
1. Adjuncts and arguments 

In the course of my research on this issue, I have increasingly found that the 
distinction between arguments and adjuncts is important. (Gonda 1952, 1959 
makes a similar distinction.) Briefly, the extraposition of adjuncts is a frequent 
occurrence in all varieties of Vedic Sanskrit, from the rich poetic syntax of the 
Rig- Veda to the pedantic prose of the Satapatha-Brahmana. On the other hand, 
the extraposition of arguments, while not uncommon in mantra literature, is rare 
in Brahmana prose. 

In general syntactic theory, an argument is usually assumed to be any con- 
stituent that is syntactically necessary to the clause and whose absence would 
result in the clause being ill-formed and uninterpretable. In most formal syntactic 
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frameworks, the single most essential constituent of a clause is the verb, prefer- 
ably finite. However, since I am defining extraposition in reference to the verb, 
the extraposition of finite verbs would be a contradiction in terms. So the ques- 
tion of whether the verb, undeniably important, qualifies as an argument is 
irrelevant to our discussion. 

Since all would probably agree that the subject is syntactically and semantically 
necessary to the clause (though, of course, in a language like Sanskrit it may be 
unexpressed), my working definition of 'argument' includes the subject among 
the arguments of the clause. 

Most if not all other arguments tend to be defined in terms of the verb's 
'subcategorization frame' (cf. Gazdar et al. 1985:§2.5). They would include 
direct objects, if any (i.e. if the verb is transitive). We should also, I believe, 
include second (direct) objects of ditransitives (cf. Hock 1985b on such 'double- 
object' structures), goals of verbs of motion, indirect objects, if any, and at least 
some 'predicate nominals'. Beyond these, the delimitation of argumenthood 
becomes a little murky. There may be other kinds of constituents that are sub- 
categorized by ceitain small classes of verbs. (For instance, do verbs like dha 
'put' subcategorize for locatives? Do certain verbs of motion subcategorize for 
origin as well as goal? 2 ) The variety of verbs is great, and it is difficult to define 
a small set of pigeonholes such that all the verbs in any language, especially a 
lexically and morphologically rich language like Sanskrit, can be comfortably 
fitted. It may turn out that there is some irreducible vagueness about some sub- 
categorization frames. 3 

An adjunct, for the purposes of our discussion, is any constituent that is not an 
argument. At least in Sanskrit, the set of adjuncts seems to consist mostly if not 
entirely of two types of constituents: adverbials and appositives. 

An adverbial adjunct would be any phrase which modifies the sense of the 
whole clause, or of the verb itself. In Sanskrit, this class would include adverbs, 
adpositional phrases, and oblique NPs. Within the class of appositives I include 
modifiers of NPs, both adjective phrases and genitive NPs, vocatives, and full 
NP appositives which agree in case with their coreferents. I offer (11-14) as 
examples of the extraposition of oblique NPs, instrumental, dative, ablative, and 
locative respectively, (15) as an example of the extraposition of an adverb, (16) 
of an adpositional phrase, and (17-19) of the extraposition of appositive NPs. 

(11) varsistham ratnam akrta svadhSbhih (RV 3.26.8) 
ACC " ACC V 3sg.aor. INST 

'highest' 'treasure' 'serve' 'own powers' 

'He has with his own powers served the highest treasure.' 

( 1 2) hiranyamayam purusam upa-dadhSti yajamana-lokasya vidhrtyai 
ACC * ACC V3sg.pres.GEN DAT 
'golden' 'man' 'deposit' 'sacrificer's world"maintaining' 
(TS 5.2.7.2) 

'He deposits the golden man, for maintaining the sacrificer's world.' 
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,^ n. hi drajtubdR!* viparilopah vidyatc avinasitvat 
° AdvPTVLGEN GEN NOM V 3sg. P res.ABL 

not' '*« r ' 'sccingloss* 'imperishability' 

iBAU 4.3.23) 

"For there is no loss of a seer's seeing (ability), because of imperish- 
ability.' 

1 14) atha Atra vathayathim devSh chandamsi akalpayan 
CX)MP Adv. Adv. NOM ACC V 3pl.impf. 

'therefore "here' 'as should be' "gods' 'meters' 'arrange' 
anuvSjdsu (SB 1.8.2.10) 
LOC 

'after-offerings' 

The gods therefore arranged the meters here, at the after-offerings, 
as they should be.' 

(15) tat nlcaih-iva harati dvayam 
COMP Adv. V3sg.pres. Adv. 
'then' 'along the ground' 'draw' 'twice' 

# (SB 1.8.3.14) 

He then draws (it) twice along the ground.' 

(16) fsam nah neta bhavatat anu dyin 
GENpl. GEN(cl.) NOMsg. V 2sg.impv. Adp. ACCpl. 
'drink' 'our' leader* 'be' 'days' 
(RV 3.23.2) 

"Be our leader to drink every day.' = "Lead us to drink every day.' 

(17) tasmaietam vajram abhigoptaram akurvan amum ev£ adityam 
DAT ACC ACC ACC V 3pl.impf.ACC PTCL ACC 
'him' 'this' 'thunderb."protector' 'make' 'that' 'sun' 
(SB 7.3.2.18) 

They made this thunderbolt, (i.e.) that sun, a protector for him.' 

(18) tasmai etam asandlm sam-abharan ream narna 
DAT ACC ACC V 3pl.impf. ACC Adv. 
'him' 'this' 'throne' 'bring' 'by name' 
(AB 8.12.3) 

Tor him they brought this throne known as re' 

(19) tat it agnih raksati aprayuchan (RV 3.5.6) 
ACC PTCL NOM V 3sg.pres. NOM 

( that '. 'take care of 'attentive' 

Agni, attentive, takes care of that' 
As can be seen, examples of the extraposition of adjuncts occur in all varieties 
ot Vedic literature. Note especially purpose datives (cf. (12)), which extrapose 
so ircquently in both Vedic Prose and Mantra Vedic that the post-verbal position 
C 1 h n q°,q ? COnsidered their n <*mal Position. As has been observed by 
uonoa (1959:24), the same might be said of appositives, at least in certain 
registers or circumstances. 
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As noted above, however, the extraposition of arguments is rare in Vedic 
Prose. Examples (20-21) below, with extraposition of a subject and an object, 
respectively, come from the Aitareya-Brahmana. While this text is in general 
somewhat freer in its style than, for instance, the Satapatha-Brahmana, Ver- 
poorten (1977:80) remarks that good examples of argument extraposition are 
extremely hard to find. 4 Examples .(22-27) are all from the mantra literature. 
(22-23) show extraposition of whole subject NPs, (24-25) of nominative pron- 
ouns in imperative clauses, and (26-27) of objects. Note that (27) is an example 
of a clause with a ditransitive verb, in which one of the objects is extraposed, but 
not the other. Gonda (1959:§4-6) notes that this is not at all uncommon with 
ditransitives in the mantra literature. 

(20) evamsasthe ahani kalpate yajnah (AB 6.31.1) 
Adv. LOC LOC V 3sg.pres. NOM 
'thus"sixth' 'day' 'succeed' 'sacrifice' 

Thus on the sixth day the sacrifice succeeds.' 

(21) tabhih jvalantibhih dlpyam5n5bhih upa-ut-eti rSjanam 
INST INST INST V3sg.pres.ACC 
'those' 'flaming' 'shining' 'approach' Tring' 
(AB 8.24.6) 

With those flaming, shining (weapons) he approaches the king.' ^ 

(22) a matira vivisuh sapt£ vanlh (RV 3.7.1) 
Pvb. ACCdu. V 3pl.perf. NOMpl. 

'mothers' 'enter' 'seven* 'voices' 
The seven voices entered the two mothers.' 

(23) mldhu svadma duduhe jenya gauh (RV 3.31.11) 
ACC ACC V 3sg.perf. NOM NOM 
'honey"sweet' 'give milk' , noble"cow' 

The noble cow gave sweet honey.' 

(24) visva hi agne durita tara tvdm 
ACCpl. PTCL VOC ACCpl. V 2sg.impv. NOM 
•all' 'difficulties' 'cross' 'thou' 
(AV 2.6.5) 

'O Agni, do thou cross all difficulties.' 

(25) imim visSm ekavrsam krnu tvam (AV 4.22.1) 
ACC GEN ACC V 2sg.impv. NOM 

'this' 'people' 'chieftain' 'make' 'thou' 
'Make thou this (man) chieftain of the people.' 

(26) evl anenahavisa yaksi devSn (RV 3.17.2) 
Adv. INST INST V 2sg.impv. ACC 

'so' 'this' 'oblation' 'sacrifice' 'gods' 
•So with this oblation sacrifice to the gods.' 

(27) y£na samudrdm Isrjah mahih apa£ (RV 8.J.1U) 
INST ACC V2sg.impf. ACC ACC 

•which' 'ocean' 'great' 'waters ( 

•By which you made the great waters flow to the ocean. 
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2 Partial extraposition 

In addition to cxtraposing whole constituents, Sanskrit permits the 'breaking 
up of an NP constituent by the verb, resulting in the extraposition of only part of 
the NP in question. j • 

The 'insertion' of the verb into the midst of a conjunct NP, and the consequent 
extraposition of part of the conjunct, is common throughout the Vedic literature. 
See for instance examples (28-32). 
P8) imin ca lokin upa-hvayate etflni casamani 
ACC & ACC V3sg.pres. ACC & ACC 
'these' 'worlds' 'summon' 'these* 'chants' 

(SB 1.8.1.19) 

"He summons these worlds and these chants.' 

(29) sah enam svargam lokam abhi-vahati ksatramca balamca 
NOMACC ACC ACC V 3sg.pres. ACC & ACC & 
'he' "him' 'heavenly' 'world' 'carry towards' 'dominion' 'strength' 
rastram ca visam ca (AB 8.24.7) 

ACC & ACC & 
'empire' 'tribe' 

He carries him toward the heavenly world, and to dominion and 
strength and empire and tribe.' 

(30) tarn etam vedanuvacanena biShmanSh vividisanti yajnena 
ACC INST NOM * V desid.3pl.pres. INST 
'this' 'Veda study' 'Brahmins' 'know' 'sacrifice' 
dancna tapasa" anasakena (BAU 4.4.22) 

INST INST INST 
'oblations' 'austerity' 'fasting' 

'Brahmins desire to know this through study of the Vedas, through 
sacrifice and oblations, through austerity and fasting.' 
tf 1 ) t^h m2 sahasraparnyah mrty6h muncantu amhasah 

NOMpL ACC ABL ABL " V 3pl.impv. ABL 

'they' 'me' 'arrow' 'death' 'deliver' 'distress' 

(AV 8.7.13) 

May they deliver me from the arrow, from death, and from 
distress.' 

(32) tri roc ana varuna trih uti dyQn truii mitra 
ACCn. ACCn.VOC ACCm. 8c ACCm. ACCn. VOC 
'three' 'shining' 'three' 'heavens' 'three' 

dharayathah rljamsi (RV 5.69.1) 
V 2du.pres. ACCn. 
maintain' 'skies' 

O (Varuna and) Mitra, you maintain the three shining (spheres), the 
three heavens, the three skies.' 

eenki v ri b J a r Wdl intcrven e between a noun and its adjectival or 

genitive modifiers, resulting in the extraposition of either the head or the 
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modifiers, or even, as in example (36), of the head and one or more modifiers, 
leaving just one modifier in 'normal' position. 

Because of the ease with which a putative adjective may function in Sanskrit as 
a noun, i.e. as the head of a noun phrase, strings such as (33-36), which a literal 
translation into English would suggest involve separation between head nouns 
and their adjectival modifiers, may actually involve the apposition of two distinct 
but preferential NPs. This alternative analysis seems especially possible in 
examples like (33) and (34), in which the putative head noun is in a 'normar 
position, to the left of the verb, while its putative adjectival modifier(s) is/are to 
the right. In such cases, the extraposed constituents, serving to provide extra 
incidental information about the referent of the NP in question, function very 
much like appositives. And strings such as those in (35) and (36), in which it is 
the putative head noun that has been extraposed, could be described in the same 
way. In either case, we have the option of seeing these strings as including two 
appositional NPs, one of which is extraposed, a situation which, as noted above, 
is quite common. 

(33) indrasya bahuh asi diksinah (SB 1.2.4.6) 
GEN NOM V2sg.pres. NOM 

'arm' 'be* 'right' 
'You are Indra's right arm.' 

(34) a yit vSm sOryS rltham tisthat raghusyldam slda 
Pvb. Rel. Obi NOM ACC V3sg.inj. ACC Adv. 

'when"your' 'chariot' 'mount' 'swift' 'always' 
(RV 5.73.5) 

'When Sury a shall mount your always-swift chariot 

(35) mitrlm prathistham upa-yami s£rma (RV 10.87.1) 
ACC ACC " V lsg.prcs. ACC 
'friend"principal' 'approach' 'protection' 

'I go to (the) friend for principal protection.' 

(36) a mandrlsya sanisydntah vdrenyam vrnimihe Shrayam 
Pvb GEN NOMpl. ACC V lpl.pres. ACC 

'pleasant' 'longing' 'desirable' 'seek' 'bold' 
vajam rgmfyam (RV 3.2.4) 
ACC ACC 
'treasure' 'praiseworthy' 

'Longing we seek the desirable, bold, praiseworthy treasure of the 
pleasant one.' 

The problem of partial extraposition becomes acute, however, when we are 
faced not with (putative) adjectival modifiers but with genitive-NP modifiers 
While typical appositives, just like modifying adjectives, agree in morphologic^ 
case with the NPs with which they are preferential, genitive NPs are marked out 
by their morphological case as bearing a role of their own, and therefore need to 
be collocated with some sort of governor (head noun, verb, or adposiuon) in 
order to be properly integrated into the rest of the clause. Therefore, there are m 
at least some theoretical frameworks good reasons for assuming that a j genitive 
NP and its putative head-noun governor belong to the same phrase. However, in 
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v Air Sanskrit it is not unusual to find the two separated by the verb. In 
S i * c ^itive modifier that is extraposed; in (40-42), it is 

the (puutive^ head n^^ mithunam prajananam kriyate 

COMP Adv. NOM NOM V 3sg.pres.pass. 

'at beginning' 'union' 'procreation' 'make' 
samidheninam (SB 1.4.1.2) 
GEN 

'kindling verses' 

Thus at the beginning a fruitful union is made of the kindling 
verses.' 

(38) atha antatah prajatim 2-saste gavam asvanam 
COMP Adv. * ACC V3sg.pres. GEN GEN 

'finally' 'offspring' 'invoke' 'cows' 'horses' 
purusanam ( AB 8. 1 1 .5) 
GEN 
'people' 

Then finally he invokes offspring of = for cows, horses, people.' 

(39) indrah purah vf-airat sambarasya (RV 2.19.6) 
NOM ACCpL V3sg.impf. GEN 

cities' 'destroy' 
'Indra destroyed the cities of Sambara.' 

(40) y*h jananam asat vast (RV 3.23.3) 
NOM GEN V 3sg.subj. NOM 

'who' 'people' 'be' 'lord' 
Who may be the lord of mankind.' 

(41) a devanam abhavah ketuh agne (RV 3.1.17) 
Pvb. GEN V 2sg.impf. NOM VOC 

'gods' *become* 'ensign' 
'Agni, you became the ensign of the gods.' 

(42) tabhih nah pahi gfras a"prayuchan 
INSTpi. GEN(cl.) V 2sg.impv. ACC NOM 
'those' 'our' 'protect' 'invocations' 'unceasing' 
(RV 3.20.2) 

With those protect our invocations unceasingly ).' 
3. Statistics 

In addition to drawing on data in Delbriick 1878, 1888, Bloomfield 1912, 
Gonda 1952, 1959, and Verpoorten 1977, 1 have investigated mandala 2-6 of the 
S£ ***** 5 ° f Taitti riya.Samhita, pancaka 1-3 of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana and kanda 1, 5, and 10 of the Satapatha-Brahmana. In particular, I 
Kept careful statistics of all the examples of extraposition that 1 found in mandala 

or the Rig- Veda. (In the other inantjalas, I primarily sought examples of 
multiple extraposition, cf. below.) 
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Among 1 1 89 clauses of the third mandala of the Rig-Veda, I found 206 ex- 
amples of the extraposition of single constituents or parts thereof, i.e. in slightly 
more than one out of six clauses. 166 of these were extraposed whole constitu- 
ents, leaving 40 examples of partial extraposition, a ratio of about four to one 

In view of the above statement that adjunct extraposition is far more common 
in the prose literature than argument extraposition, it is interesting to note that the 
ratio of single-argument to single-adjunct extraposition in the Rig- Veda appears 
to be nearly 50/50 (more precisely, 99/107 in the third mandala). Approximately 
one out of every 12 clauses in mandala 3 has an extraposed argument. 

Also of some interest is the relative frequency of subject and object extra- 
position. In mandala 3, 1 found 19 examples of whole-subject extraposition (still 
considering only single extraposition) and 1 1 of partial-subject extraposition for a 
total of 30, or 2.5 %. On the other hand, there were 33 completely extraposed 
and 19 partially extraposed direct objects, a total of 52 examples of direct-object 
extraposition. Of course, these figures ought not to be measured against the total 
number of clauses in the mandala, since nearly 200 of the 1189 are intransitive 
(or at any rate, lacking verb-complement). Rather, they should be measured 
against the approximately 1000 transitive clauses, which gives a ratio of about 
5% direct-object extraposition, or roughly twice that for subject extraposition. 5 

4. Multiple extraposition 

So far, I have been considering clauses in which only one constituent (though 
perhaps a complex one) is extraposed. But Vedic Sanskrit also offers examples 
of 'multiple extraposition', i.e. the extraposition within the same clause of sever- 
al elements, belonging to more than one constituent. This may involve the 
extraposition of whole constituents, parts of constituents, or a mixture of both. 
In example (43) we have an extraposed subject and instrumental adjunct, in (44) 
an extraposed direct object (enclitic), locative adjunct, and purpose-dative- infin- 
itive phrase, in (45) an extraposed adpositional phrase and adverb, in (46) an 
extraposed appositive of the direct object and an instrumental adjunct, in (47) an 
extraposed instrumental adjunct and purpose-dative-infuiitive phrase, and in (48) 
various extraposed modifiers of the direct object and a locative adjunct. 

(43) amsum duhanti hastfnah bharitraih (RV 3.36.7) 
ACC V 3pl.pres. NOMpi. INSTpl. 

'libation' 'milk' 'endowed 'arm' 
with hands' 

'With their arms the ones endowed with hands (= the priests) milk 
the libation.' 

(44) indrah ha cakre tv* bahaii asurebhyah staritave 
NOM PTCL V3sg.perf. ACC(cl.)LOC DATpl. DAT. inf. 

'place' 'y° u ' ,arm 'demons' 'lay low' 

(AV 2.27.3) 

'Indra placed you on his arm to lay low demons.' 
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(46) 



tA tva manihantu prajlya sahl M 

(45) NOMpt. ACC(cl.) V3pl.impv. INST Adp^ Adv 
•they' 'you' 'churn' 'progeny with here' 

(AV 11.1.1) ... 
•Let them churn you here together with progeny, 
tena Sbhyah annadyam pra-ayacchat varsam eva 
INST DAT(cl.) ACC V 3sg.impf. ACC PTCL 
•that' them' 'food' 'present' 'rain' 
apanidhanena (JB 1.117) 
INST 

"without concluding passage* 

Thereby to them he presented food, i.e., rain, (but) without the 
concluding passage (of the chant).' 

(47) tat ubhayatah annSdyam pari-grhnSti somapTthSbhySm 
COMPAdv. ACC V3sg.pres. INSTdu. 

'cm both sides' 'food' 'surround' 'soma libations' 
annSdyasya parigrhltyai (AB 2.30.4) 
GEN * DAT. 
'food' 'surrounding' 

He then surrounds the food on both sides with two soma libations, 
for the purpose of surrounding (= obtaining) the food.* 

(48) vaisvakarmanam rsabham savanlyasya upalambhyam 3-labheran 
ACC "ACC GEN ACC V 3pl.opt. 
'consecrated to V."buir 'soma-sacr.' 'additional' 'immolate' 
dviriipam ubhayatah etam mahSvratiye ahani 
ACC Adv. ACC LOC LOC 
'two-coloured' 'on both sides' 'this' 'mahavrata' 'day' 
(AB 4.22.8) 

'On the mahavrata day, they should immolate as an additional 
(victim) of the soma-sacrifice, this bull, two-coloured on both sides, 
consecrated to Visvakarman.' 
For the sake of any statistical interest, the extraposition of any argument and 
any adjunct proved to be as common as the extraposition of single whole direct 
objects, i.e. about 5% of the clauses investigated in the Rig-Veda showed such 
multiple extraposition. Extraposition of more than one adjunct, interestingly, 
occured only a third as often, while extraposition of more than one argument 
occured only 1/6 as often. 

5. Multiple Extraposition Constraint 

In this section, I will argue that the observed details of multiple extraposition 
n vecuc suggest that the processes of extraposition in this language are sensitive 
tu. a:T tmctl0ns betw een Verb Phrase (VP) and Sentence (S), and therefore that 
dUctl„ . l0n n S , a rCal °T in grammar of Vedi '- For the purpose of the 
m!£ h ? k r tln8 u Sh bCtWCCn 46 sub i ect of a chuie and any non-subject 
arguments, by labeling the latter 'verb-complements' 
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First, a couple of caveats. Borsley 1984 argues on the basis of similar dis- 
tribution facts in English that there is, cross-linguistically, no distinction between 
VP and S. However, all he has really succeeded in demonstrating is that VP and 
S have certain features in common, a fact admirably accounted for in Generalized 
Phrase Structure Grammar (GPSG), the theoretical framework within which his 
argument is couched, by the assumption that VP and S are both phrasal 
projections of V, differing only in their values for the binary feature SUBJ (cf 
Gazdaretal. 1985: §2.2). 

Also, some might argue that the existence in Sanskrit of an active-passive 
dichotomy, implying the existence of something in the nature of a passive 
transformation', points to an asymmetry between Subject and Direct Object, and 
that this asymmetry in turn constitutes evidence for a VP constituent I agree that 
such an asymmetry exists in Sanskrit, but only in a framework like orthodox 
Government & Binding (GB) theory, which defines such asymmetries on the 
basis of structural distinctions, does it argue for the existence of VP. In a frame- 
work like Lexical Functional Grammar, in which the distinction between Subject 
and Object has nothing inherently to do with constituent structure, such an 
argument would be meaningless. I am looking for theory-independent evidence 
for or against the existence of VP in Vedic, evidence for hypothetical constituent 
structure based on overt facts of constituent structure, and I believe that the 
constraints on the ordering of extraposed constituents to be described below 
provide such evidence. 

The observed details of multiple extraposition in Vedic boil down to one 
general impression: Freedom of constituent order to the left of a non-fronted 
verb is much greater than to its right. They further suggest the following 
theoretical generalization: The less likely a constituent is to be included within 
VP, the less likely it is, when extraposed, to intervene between the verb and an 
extraposed verb-complement This generalization I shall hereafter refer to as the 
Multiple Extraposition Constraint' (MEC). 

What constituents are contained within VP? One assumes that all verb- 
complements, the arguments subcategorized for by the verb in the sense alluded 
to earlier, are by definition included within VP if a VP node exists, although as 
we shall see this assumption may turn out to be an oversimplification. 

That extraposed verb-complements may separate other extraposed comple- 
ments from the verb is evident from such examples as (49-5 1): 

(49) tarn citrayamam harikesam Imahe sudltfm agnirn 
ACC ACC ACC V lpl.pres. ACC ACC 

'that' 'shining-path' •goiden-haired"petition' 'bright' 
suvitaya navyase (RV 3.2.13) 

DAT DAT 

'good fortune' 'new' . , . f 

•We petition the bright, golden-haired Agni whose path is shiny for 

renewed good fortune.' 
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(50) purah-d4dhat sanisyati kratum nah (RV5.31.11) 
NOM V3sg.fut. ACC DAT(cl.) 
'honouring' 'win' 'power' 'us' 

The honouring one will win power for us.' 

( 51) a dutah vaksat yajathaya devan (RV 3.5.9) 
Pvb. NOM V 3sg.subj. DAT ACC 

'herald' 'bring' 'sacrifice' 'gods' 
The herald shall bring the gods to the sacrifice.' 

Setting aside temporarily the issue of verb-complements, there are two other 
apparent categories of extraposable constituents, subject NPs and adjuncts. Of 
these, subject NPs are assumed not to be included within VP and will be 
discussed later. Adjuncts, as explained earlier, can be subclassified as 
appositives and adverbials. It seems reasonable to assume that appositives are 
generated as sisters of the NPs they are coindexed with, in which case appos- 
itives of verb-complements would be just as much daughters of VP as the verb- 
complements themselves, while appositives of subjects would not be. 6 

Adverbials, however, present a problem. No doubt there are clausal adverb- 
ials in Sanskrit, just as in English. 7 But it seems equally reasonable to posit the 
existence of VP-adverbials, and VP-adverbials can be reasonably assumed to be 
included within VP. The problem lies in the delimitation between clausal ad- 
verbials and VP-adverbials. Indeed, much of the general discussion of this issue 
in the literature indicates that, cross-linguistically, the same phonological string 
may be a clausal adverbial in one context and a VP-adverbial in another. Or even 
in the same context: The ambiguity of some strings, such as those in (52) - (53), 
results form scopal ambiguities in adverbials. (The (a) interpretations result from 
reading the adverbial with clausal scope, the (b) interpretations from its taking 
VP scope.) Examples such as those in (54) - (56) suggest that extraposed direct 
objects in Vedic can occasionally be separated from the verb by constituents 
which might plausibly be labeled adverbials, which if the generalization stated 
above is true, should probably therefore be interpreted as VP-adverbials rather 
than as clausal adverbials. 8 It is, however, not obvious that this would make a 
great deal of difference. 9 

(52) Hilary walked under the trees. 

(52a) Hilary took a walk in the space under the trees (= the wood). 
(52b) Hilary walked into the space under the trees (from out in the open). 

(53) Every variant will not be included in this definition. 
(53a) Some variants will be excluded. 

(53b) Every variant will be excluded. 

(54) madhvah punanah kavibhih pavftraih dyubhih 
GEN NOMpl. INSTpl. INSTpL INSTpi. 
mead' 'purified' 'skillful' 'purification' 'day' 
hinvanti aktubhih dhanutrih (RV 3.31.16) 

V 3pl.pres. INSTpl ACCpl. * 
'imp<J' 'night' 'fast-flowing' 

Purified by the skillful purifications of mead, through days and 
nights they impel the fast-flowing (rivers).' 
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(55) vrjanena vrjinSn sam-pipesa mayabhih disyun 
INST.Sg. ACC.P1. V3sg.perf. INST.Pl". ACC.P1. 
'embrace' 'wicked' 'crush' 'wondrous arts' 
abhfbhati-ojah (RV 3.34.6) 

NOM 

'surpassing prowess' 

Having surpassing prowess, he crushed the wicked Dasyus with his 
embrace by means of wondrous arts.' 

(56) t£bhih etam saj6sah vavasanih agneh piba 
INSTpl. ACCsg NOMpl. NOMsg. * GENsg. V 2sg.impv. 
'those' 'this' 'agreeing' 'eager' 'fire* 'drink' 
jihvaya s6mam indra (RV 3.35.9) 

INSTsg. ACCsg. VOC 
'tongue' 

'Agreeing with these, eagerly drink this Soma with the tongue of 
fire, O Indra.' 

Apart from 'sentential particles', which behave syntactically like Wacker- 
nagel's-Law clitics, thus never participate in extraposition, and are therefore 
irrelevant to our discussion, the one constituent least likely to be included within 
VP is the subject NP. Therefore, a strong interpretation of the MEC would 
predict that XVOS clauses should be possible in Vedic, but XVSO clauses 
impossible. 10 

Now, I have so far been unable to find any examples at all of the extraposition 
of more than one argument in any of the Vedic-Prose texts I have looked at. At 
present, therefore, Vedic Prose offers no evidence about the possibility of XVOS 
vs. XVSO in Vedic grammar. In the Rig- Veda, however, the situation is differ- 
ent: XVOS is rare, as the general rarity of two-argument extraposition would 
lead us to expect. Still, many clauses with this structure can be found, if one 
looks hard enough; cf. (56-59). 

(57) brhaduksah marutah visv£vedasah pri-vepayanti parvatan 
NOM NOM NOM V 3pl.pres. ACC 
'richly-raining' 'owning all treasure"shake' 'mountains' 
adabhyah (RV 3.26.4) 

NOM 

'invulnerable' 

The invulnerable richly-raining Maruts, owning all treasure, shake 
the mountains.' 

(58) uchantlh adya* citayanta bhojan radhcxteyaya 
NOM " Adv. V3pl.inj. ACC DAT 
'shining' 'today' 'incite' 'generous' 'giving of gifts' 
uslsah maghonlh (RV 4.51.3) 

NOM NOM 
'dawns' 'generous' 

Today may the shining dawns incite the generous ones to the giving 
of gifts.' 
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rtitvivah sam-Idhire pratnam pratnasah 

(59) tv ^ ^ NOM V3pl.perf. ACC NOM 

ACC VOC NOM lprimeval "primcval' 

'£ sahaskrta (RV 5.8.1) 

DAT VOC 

„ ^SO /u^T wtt tangly rare (about 1 or 2 per mar,<lala, 

( NOM INST V3sg.impf.NOM Adv ACC ACC 
-heroes' 'beget' 'shining' 'together' 'sun' dawn 
gStum agm'm (RV 3.31.15) 
ACC ACC 

'way' fire , 
Indra, shining with the heroes, begot - together - the sun, the 

dawn, the way, the fire.' ^...^^ 

(61) utisma asya panayanti j*n5h jutim (RV 4.38.9) 
& PTCL GEN(cl) V 3pl.pres NOM ACC 

•his' 'praise' 'people* 'zeal' 
'And the people praise his zeal.' 

(62) kar*m n* visve ahvanta devih bh^ram indraya 
ACC Adv. NOM V 3pl.impf. NOM ACC DAT 
'paean' 'as' 'all' 'cry' 'gods' 'praise' 

(RV 5.29.8) 

'All the gods cried praise to Indra as a paean.' 
It might be objected that the exceeding rarity of XVSO clauses is merely an 
artifact of the rarity of multiple extraposition, especially of two arguments, and 
therefore that positing the MEC is a violation of Occam's Razor. However, this 
hypothesis would fail to account for the fact that while both XVOS and XVSO 
clauses occur in the Rig- Veda, the former are roughly ten times as common as 
the latter. A hypothesis that denies the relevance of the distinction between VP 
and Subject NP and seeks to account for relative frequency of extraposition of 
various combinations of constituents solely on the basis of the 'extraposabihty 
of each individual constituent would predict that XVOS and XVSO clauses 
should occur with roughly equal frequency. This, however, is manifestly not the 
case. 

We are therefore left with the following questions: 

(i) Given that extraposition in Vedic appears to be sensitive to the presence 
of a VP node, its linear boundaries and dominance relations, what does this tell 
us about the nature of extraposition in Vedic? 
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(H) How can we account for the extremely few XVSO clauses that do occur 
in the Rig- Veda? 

I shall tackle these questions in the next section. 
6. Theoretical issues 

As I hope to have demonstrated, in Vedic, apart from sentential particles etc., 
any single constituent can be 'extraposed', i.e., located to the right of an un- 
fronted verb. The only constraint that seems to operate consists of a strong 
tendency regarding the relative ordering of simultaneously extraposed constitu- 
ents such that they will respect the boundaries of a particular sub-clausal phrasal 
constituent, namely VP. 

Now, the label 'extraposition' suggests extracting a constituent from a normal, 
verb-final structure and attaching it to the end. However, the facts discussed and 
summarized above seem mere compatible with a hypothesis that in Vedic, 
'extraposition' (the appearance of constituents to the right of an unfronted verb) 
is merely a reordering of constituents, without any 'movement' or 'gaps'. 11 For 
instance, the grammar may provide for a VP category dominating a verb and 
various arguments and adverbials, without constraining their relative order. In 
which case, some or all of the verb's sisters may appear to the right of the verb, 
such as the devan of (26), repeated as (63) below; or they may all appear to the 
left, as in (20) (repeated as (64) below). Likewise, if there are no constraints on 
the relative order of the VP and the subject, then the subject may appear to the 
right of the VP, as it does in (64). 12 

(63) twi anena havisS yaksi devSn (RV 3.17.2) 
Adv. INST INST V2sg.impv.ACC 

'so' 'this' 'oblation' 'sacrifice' 'gods' 
'So with this oblation sacrifice to the gods.' 

(64) evamsasthe ahani kalpate yajnah (AB 6.31.1) 
Adv. LOC LOC V 3sg.pres. NOM 
, thus"sixth' 'day' 'succeed' 'sacrifice' 

Thus on the sixth day the sacrifice succeeds.' 
Furthermore, if we grant that the grammar may allow for the complete 
dissociation or 'liberation' 13 of NPs, so that nouns and their modifiers, both 
adjectival and genitival, may be freely separated from each other and sprinkled 
hither and yon about the clause as often occurs even in Vedic prose, then partial 
extraposition as discussed in section 2 above can be accounted for in the same 
way. Thus, in (35) (reproduced as (65) below), the verb upa-ydmi govers a 
direct-object NP prathistham sarma . But if that NP is liberated, then the verb 
actually has as distinct sisters the adjective prathistham and the noun i sarma, 
either of which may appear on either side of the verb, independently of the other. 
And multiple extraposition likewise might result from the simultaneous 
'reordering' of constituents within VP and of VP with its sisters, as in (58) 
(reproduced as (66) below), in which the VP is 'reordered with regard to the 
subject and the verb is 'reordered' with regard to its object. 
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(65) minim prfthistham upa-ySmi sirma (RV 10.87.1) 
ACC ACC V lsg.prcs. ACC 
•friend"principal' 'approach' 'protection' 

'I go to (the) friend for principal protection.' 

(66) uchintih ady* citayanta bhojSn radhodeySya 
NOM * Adv. V3pl.inj. ACC DAT 
'shining' 'today' 'incite' 'generous' 'giving of gifts' 
uslsah magh6nlh (RV 4.51.3) 

NOM NOM 
'dawns' 'generous' 

Today may the shining dawns incite the generous ones to the giving 
of gifts.' 

However, the MEC implies that it is extremely difficult for the grammar of 
Vedic to treat a verb-complement as if it were an immediate daughter of S, sister 
to the subject. Perhaps not impossible, as suggested by (60) - (62) above, but 
very difficult. As noted earlier, this constraint seems to be much stronger than 
the preference for verb-final clauses and any other considerations militating 
against argument extraposition. Therefore, it seems extremely unlikely that the 
VP constituent in Vedic Sanskrit can be dissociated or 'liberated'. 13 Defining VP 
in Vedic as a 'liberatable' constituent in Pullum's and Zwicky's terms would 
allow clauses such as those in (60) - (62) to be generated, but it would allow 
them to be generated much more commonly than they appear in the corpus, 
especially if we accept Zwicky's perhaps questionable arguments that the liber- 
ation of liberatable categories must be defined as obligatory. If liberation of VP 
is to account for the violations of the MEC, then in view of their extreme rarity, it 
cannot be obligatory. In fact, it would have to be very stringently constrained 
somehow. 14 At this time, there seems to be no means within the GPSG 
framework of formulating such constraints. 

Pollard (1984:10-16, 215-217) offers a theory of 'Head- Wrapping', whereby 
one constituent may be 'wrapped' around another, or two constituents may be 
'wrapped' around each other. His theory suggests the possibility that strings 
such as (60) - (62) result from the mutual 'wrapping' of the VP and the subject 
NP. However, the formalism of his theory clearly predicts that the lexical head 
of the 'wrapping' constituent must be adjacent to the 'wrapped' constituent, or in 
the case of mutual wrapping that the lexical heads of the two mutually 'wrapping' 
constituents must be adjacent to each other. This is, by my judgment, not the 
case in (60). 15 

Within a transformational framework like GB, it might be possible to move the 
object out of VP and adjoin it to the right of S, in which case regular daughters of 
S, such as the subject, might intervene between it and the verb. Remember that 
at the beginning of this section I assumed that 'extraposition' in Vedic does not 
involve movement. Object-adjunction would then be an exception to the general 
case, accounting for rare exceptions to the MEC. Such right-adjunction might be 
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heavily constrained or, alternatively, defined as an option within the grammar 
that is rarely availed of. 16 

Another possibility for accounting for the exceptions in (60) - (62) would be 
to suggest that the verb might be inserted into the midst of the subject NP, so that 
(60), for instance, would have the structure in (67). 

(67) [fndrah nrbhih ajanatj didyanah sakam] NP sGryam usasam 
gatum agnim]vp 

Note that, given the way the MEC has been understood above, the only clear 
violation thereof would be a clause in which, superficially, all or part of the 
subject intervenes between verb and object This may in fact turn out to be an 
artificial consequence of the way the MEC has been understood up to this point. 
Inserting the verb into the midst of the subject NP may be just as artificial, if not 
ad hoc, a method of circumventing the problem. 

Furthermore, within orthodox GB, this hypothesis would be very upsetting, 
since it violates the requirement that movement-traces be c-commanded by their 
antecedents. 17 However, this requirement may likewise run into trouble in the 
attempt to account for OSV clauses like those in (68) - (69), in which from con- 
text it seems less likely that the object has been 'scrambled' out of the VP than 
that the subject has been inserted into something like a pre-verbal 'focus' 
position. 18 Such an analysis would make it impossible for the subject to c-com- 
mand its own trace; yet for clauses like those in (68) - (69) it seems, pretheo- 
retically, the most reasonable and illuminating description. 19 

(68) brlhma-mukhah eva* t£t prajah yajamanah srjate 
ACCpl. PTCLCOMP ACCpl. NOMsg. V 3sg.pres. 
'beginning with B.' , offspring ,, sacrificer"create' 
(TS 5.2.7.1) 

'So the sacrificer creates offspring beginning with Brahman.' 

(69) yatra asya purusasya mrtasya agnim va"k api-eti 
COMP GEN(cl.) GEN GEN ACC NOMV 3sg.pres. 
'when"this' 'person' 'dead' 'fire' 'speech' 'go into' 
(BAU 3.2.13) 

'When of this dead person the speech goes into the fire . . .' 
Going back to examples like (60), though, let us note that if, as seems reason- 
able, we assume that NPs in Vedic are customarily liberated, then as mentioned 
in note 15 the words indrah, nfbhih, didyanah, and sakdm are each severally 
immediate daughters of S, and rather than positing a structure like that in (67) it 
would be necessary only to extract the verb from VP and make it an immediate 
daughter of S and sister to the subject. Note that, under this hypothesis, it is the 
verb that is being 'moved', in which case by the definition being used in this 
paper, the resulting strings do not constitute examples of 'extraposition' at all. 
This hypothesis might be able to account for strings such as (60), except that, 
again, it would suggest that they would be much easier to generate than they 
seem to be. 
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Mote though, that the verb is a single word or lexical item, and therefore 
diriblc for totalization; cf. my other contribution to this volume, as well as the 

amples in (5) - (8) above. It would seem that the grammar might allow the 
verb to be extracted from VP without being topicalized, but that there would 
rarely be any reason to take advantage of this option. This circumstance might be 
sufficient to account for the rarity of clauses like (60). 
7. Summary and conclusion 

In this paper, I have surveyed the possibilities of 'extraposition' (defined for 
the purposes of this paper as the location of material after a non-fronted verb) in 
the corpus of Vedic Sanskrit, both prose and verse. I have found that, with the 
exception of elements controlled by Wackernagel's Law or similar general- 
izations, any single element is 'extraposable', whether a whole phrase or any part 
thereof. Further, I have discussed the possibility of 'multiple extraposition', in 
which two or more not-directly-related constituents have been extraposed. While 
rare, multiple extraposition does occur occasionally in both prose and verse. 
However, the details of the ordering of extraposed constituents strongly suggests 
that extraposition in Vedic respects the boundaries of a VP constituent, implying 
(1) that such a constituent actually exists in Vedic constituent structure and (2) 
that 'extraposition' in Vedic normally does not involve actual extraction and 
adjunction, but merely reordering of constituents within their mothers. It is 
suggested that the very few cases that apparently violate the proposed Multiple 
Extraposition Constraint may be accounted for by other means, and may in fact 
not be real violations at all. 



NOTES 

♦I would like to thank Madhav Deshpande, Brendan Gillon, Hans Henrich Hock, Stephanie 
Jamison, Brian Joseph, and Jared Klein for comments and criticisms. All errors of fact or 
interpretation are, of course, my own. 

In the Sanskrit examples, all external sandhi is undone and all words are presented in *pre- 
pausal* form; verbal prefixes are separated from verb-roots by hyphens even when not separated 
syntactically, and are likewise themselves presented in 'pre-pausaT form, with devoicing of final 
stops. In the glosses, the following abbreviations are used: 
m., f., n. - masculine, feminine, neuter gender 
sg., du., pi. - singular, dual, plural number 

NOM, ACC, INST, DAT, ABL, GEN, LOC, VOC - nominative, accusative, 

instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, vocative case 
Obi. « oblique 
1,2, 3 - 1st, 2nd, 3rd person 

pres., impf., perf., aor., fut = present, imperfect, perfect, aorist, future tenses 
impr., mj. opt, subj. = imperative, injunctive, optative, subjunctive moods 
mid. - middle voice (indicated only when necessary) 
part, ira%abs^ participle, infinitive, absolutive non-finite verb forms 
desid. - desidenmve 
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Adp. - adposition (preposition or postposition) 
Adv. - adverb 

Pvb. - proverb (verbal prefix) 

PTCL - particle 

cl. - clitic pronoun 

Rel. - relative pronominal 

COMP - sentential complementizer 

iNote Verpoorten's (1977:48) remarks on this subject: Le verbe peut encore perdre la 
position finale, non plus parce qu'il est attir* vers l'amont, mais parce que des mots qui 
devraient le pr6c6der sonts rejetfc vers l'aval en epex6gese. Puisque l'insertion du verbe a l'in- 
teneur de la phrase decoule en fait de cette proposition, il est preferable d'6tudier celle-ci plut6t 
que celle-la.' Clearly, Verpoorten is of the opinion that, if the veVb is neither in clause- initial 
nor clause-final position, it is probably because something else has 'moved', and therefore the 
real issue concerns that 'something else', not the verb. This is the attitude I am taking in this 
paper. I will, however, in a few examples eventually have to address the possibility of the verb 
having been 'moved' without such 'movement* being immediately obvious. 

2 Delbriick (1878:25) claims that, for ditransitive verbs of motion, it is the accusative of the 
goal that normally stands nearest the verb, thereby displacing the direct-object accusative. 
Given the theoretical assumptions discussed later in this paper, this claim, if true, would 
constitute evidence that these accusative-marked goals are indeed subcategorized by the verbs in 
question. Note that Verpoorten (1977:79-80), while tending to agree with Delbriick on this 
score, admits that it is difficult to build a good case for this claim, since the clauses that con- 
form to this presumably 'unmarked order' do not gready outnumber those that violate it 

3 Cf. Vater 1978, where similar arguments are made. 

4 In general, such examples can more easily be found in quoted discourse. 

^ Verpoorten (1972:75,80) confirms that object extraposition is slighdy more common than 
subject extraposition in the Aitareya-Brahmana. 

6 The assumption, that appositives are generated as sisters of their coindexed NPs, may be 
unwarranted, and may in fact cause some problems. However, I am not going to wrestle with 
that issue in this paper. 

7 The 'sentential particles', identified throughout this paper by the abbreviation TTCL' in the 
glosses, seem to have the character of clausal adverbials or COMP words. See also my other 
contribution to this volume. 

8 Note that, in (55), it is the instrumental of means, which might easily be understood as a 
VP-adverbial, that is interposed between the verb and the extraposed object, not the instrumental 
of accompaniment 

9 Andrews (1982) has argued that at least certain kinds of 'clausal adverbials' must be included 
within VP. However, his arguments, while cogent, do not completely convince me even for 
English, and I see no way of applying them to Sanskrit. 

10 The X in these schemata is meant to include the clause-initial string, consisting of 
topicalized words, fronted pronominals, sentential particles, and Wackernagel's-Law clitics. I 
am trying to exclude from consideration strings in which the verb has been fronted into the 
clause-initial string, including not only VSO clauses such as (5) - (8) at the beginning of this 
paper, which are blatant examples of verb-fronting, but clauses such as the one below, in which 
the verb is not the first word in the clause but. being preceded only by a fronted pronominal, is 
plausibly still part of the clause-initial string. Cf. Hock 1982a. 

tarn S-jagama supla" sarnjayah brahmacaryam (SB 2.4.4.4) 

ACC V 3sg.perf. NOM ACC 

'him' 'come' ' stud y' 

To him came Supla Sarnjaya for study.' 
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™c formation al framework like Chomsky's GB, which allows for 
the movement and irion . do not involve movement, but rather that the 

1 S^^^^^ TSf-SS 1 !? 1 "* coindexed with its more 

■SwSaT position, which is empty. Cf. Chomsky J981.8M5. 

™ *e formal syntactic theory I am working with the fact Aat argument extradition is a 
rninoritv phenomenon even in the Rig-Veda cannot plausibly be attnbuted to a hard and fast 
3raint on linear ordering, since such a constraint would have the effect of outlawing argu- 
ment extraposition entirelv. Rather, it seems more reasonable to suppose that the prepond- 
erance of SOV order over SVO or OVS in Vedic mantras is due to a general, metagrammatical 
preference for verb-final clause structures, which would nevertheless leave the alternative op- 
tions available if they should be desired for reasons of prosody, emphasis, interclausal 
parallelism, etc. Given the much more straightforward, pedantic style of typical Brahmana 
prose, such considerations would be expected to operate all the more strongly toward the 
avoidance of argument extraposition in that body of literature, resulting in the extreme rarity of 
such structures as those in (20) - (21). 

13 liberation' is a mechanism proposed within GPSG in Pullum 1982 and subsequently 
revised in Zwicky 1986. Briefly, given a grammar which licenses the dominace relations 
described in rules (a) and (b) below, if B is defined by the grammar as a liberatable' constituent, 
then through Liberation the grammar would also license the dominance relations described in 
rule (c). Thus, the categories C lt C 2 , and C 3 would be allowed to mingle with X, Y, and Z as 
sisters, although from the semantic point of view, they may still make up a distinct constituent 
B which in turn is dominated by A. 

(a) A -> XB, Y,Z 

(b) B Q.C^Ca 

(c) A X, Q, C 2 , C 3 , Y, Z 

^Furthermore, such violations are so rare that it is probably impossible to discover any 
characteristics that are common to all of them, that distinguish them from all other clauses, and 
in terms of which such constraints might be formulated. 

15 Although as mentioned above, the subject NP nrbhih sak&m didyanah (ndrah may very 
likely have been 'liberated' in order to produce the observed order of these four words. But this 
would merely muddy the issue of which word is the lexical head of the subject NP, and therefore 
would probably provide no support at all for Pollard's hypothesis. 

16 As remarked in note 14, however, it is at present very difficult, if not impossible, to 
define what the nature of the constraints might be. 

18 Cf ' my 0thCr papCr in volume for elaboration of the c-command requirement in GB. 

See Horvath, 1981, Farkas 1986 for a discussion of a similar hypothesis for Hungarian. 

Note that (68) - (69), to which I have been comparing (60), are from the Vedic Prose 
corpus, in which, as far as I know, XVSO clauses like (60) do not occur. The comparison, 
therefore, may be not be legitimate. 
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The Sanskrit (past) gerund in -tvd(ya)/-tvf and -(t)yal-(t)ya is an invariable, 
non-finite verb category that is chiefly used as the verb of a coreferentially 
constrained reduced clause, dependent on another clause (or verb phrase), and 
expressing a preceding action or resultative state (with possible causal and 
instrumental implicatures). Morphosyntactically it could be defined as a verbal 
adverb' (Sohnen 1985), although it has wider syntactic functions than other 
Verbal adverbs' (including the present gerund in -am, the grammarians' namut). 
The question is: By what exact parameters are different functions or readings of 
gerundial clauses structurally demarcated, and to what extent are they derivable 
from some given invariable syntactico-semantic features of the gerund? 

It was clear already to Speijer (1886:296-7) that gerundial clauses, though 
syntactically subordinate or dependent, may often have readings which corres- 
pond to (short) coordinate phrases rather than to subordinate clauses or adverbial 
phrases. This he tried to explain on a syncretistic basis, proposing that the 
Sanskrit gerund is historically and synchronically half-way between an infinitive 
of the aorist and an indeclinable non-attributive participle 1 of the past. 2 (1886: 
347 and 1896:68.) 

But neither the etymology of the gerund, nor its secondary affiliation with the 
participles can explain why it behaves quite differently from other non-finite 
formations in regard to its integratability in the scope of the mood, absolute 
tense, and other operators of the superordinate clause or phrase. Although this 
does not necessarily show in the purely formal structure, it has great impact on 
the semantic relation of the gerundial clause to the superordinate unit: When the 
gerundial clause is modally and operationally dependent on the superordinate 
clause (by implicitly sharing the mood, tense, and other operators of the latter), 
the gerundial clause gets an additive-sequential ('coordinate-like') reading (- 'SI 
and [then] S2'), whereas when it is modally and operationally independent of the 
superordinate clause (by not sharing the mood and operators of the latter), it gets 
a temporally/circumstantially restrictive or supplements ('subordinate-like ) 
reading (= 'after having V-ed, upon/by V-ing'). 

Thus, in the examples (la-d), we would have to assume that the mood and 
absolute tense of the main clause carries implicitly over into the gerundial clause, 
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. ^^cnnnd auitc closely to a coordinate finite sequenced 
which then comes J^^JSK-t), and tense of its conjunct( S ): 
clause, snanng *£*W£>^ J*^. bhadrai h pra m* brood 
dhavirda devatabhyah (KS 5.3) 

'Give us wealth here (and what is) good, and then announce 
me favorably to the gods, O bringer of oblations!' 
(* 'After giving . . . / When you have given . . .') 
Cf.: dhatt5d asmibhyarh dravineha" bhadram pra" ma" brutSd 
bhagadam devdtasu (MS 1.4.1) 
'Confer on us . . . (and) . . .' 

datt6 [= datta u] asmibhyaih dravineha bhadram rayirh ca nah 
sarvaviram dadhata (AV 18.3. 14cd) 

didhata no draVinam yacca bhadram rayirh ca nah sarvaviram 
vfyacchata (MS 1.10.3) 

(b) yada na upanesyase* 'tha te siras chittvanydtrapani dhasyavah 
(SB 14.1.1.23) 

When thou wilt have received us as thy pupils, we shall cut 
off thy head and [then] put it aside elsewhere.' (Eggeling) 
(* '[after/while] cutting off thy head, we shall put it 
elsewhere*) 

(c) vijrianam brahma ced veda tasmac cen na pramadyati sarire 
papmano hitva sarvan kaman samasnute (TaittU 2.5.1) 

'If one knows Brahman as understanding and one does not 
swerve from it, he leaves his sins in the body and attains all 
desires.' (Radhakrishnan) 

(d) prabuddhasya asya gatva tvam rudihi svapituh purah 
(Kath.ll.59ab) 

"When your father has awakened, go and cry before him!' 
(* 'cry after going') 

It is true that in literary style we can paraphrase or translate the gerundial 
clause in (la) by a participial' or adverbial non-finite clause ('giving/having 
given'), but note that there is nothing 'literary' or 'stylistically marked' about 
expressions like (la-d) in Vedic and post-Vedic Sanskrit. In other words, 
gerundial clauses are less constrained in their discourse functions than other 
(preterital) adverbial or non-attributive non-finite clauses (in Sanskrit as well as 
most other Indo-European languages). 

Less often, and mainly only in post-Vedic Sanskrit, we find that also operators 
like negation and question may have scope over the gerundial clause, e.g. (le-g): 
( 1 ) (e) na kalo dandam udyamya siras krntati kasy acit | kalasy a balam 
etavad viparitarthadarsanam (MBh 2.72. 11) 
Time does not raise the stick and cut off anybody's head; the 
strength of time is just its showing of the opposite thing.' 
il After raisin 8 a stick tunc does not cut off anybody's head', 
. Time does not cut off anybody's head having raised a stick.') 
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(0 prajnaprasadam aruhya asocyan chocato janan | jagatlsthan 
wadristho mandabuddhir na ceksate (MBh 12.530 (cd. 
Calcutta < Bohtlingk, Indischc Spniche 11:4212)) 
'A man of mean intelligence does not rise to the platform of 
wisdom and see that people grieve for what is not to be 
grieved, just like a man standing on a hill does not (see) the 
ones standing on the earth (below).' 

(* Having risen/ After rising to the platform of wisdom a man 
of mean intelligence does not see . . .') 
(The other editions have a 'regularized' reading, which does 
not imply that the gerundial clause is elliptically in the scope of 
the negated main clause: Ed. Poona has the simpler reading 
prajnaprasadam aruhya na socyan socato janan | jagatlsthan 
ivadristho mandabuddhln aveksate (12.17.19); cf. Dhamma- 
pada 28.) 

(g) trnetrarh kas tyaktva dhanalavamadandham pranamati 
(NItisataka (Lith. Ausg. 1.3.97 < Bohtlingk, Ind. Spr. II: 
3362, p. 234)) 

Who abandons the Three-Eyed one and bows before someone 

blinded by the intoxication of a trifling fortune?' 

(* 'Who having abandoned/abandoning ... bows...?) 
To the extent that the gerundial clauses in examples (le-g) are in the domain of 
the operators of the main clause, it would be impossible to render them by non- 
finite or subordinate constructions in any style of English or most (if not all) 
European languages. Also in Sanskrit it seems that only (past) gerundial, and 
not e.g. non- attributive or absolute participial clauses allow this sort of oper- 
ational dependence. 

This additive-sequential function of the gerundial clause contrasts most 
conspicuously with its function as a temporally or circumstantially restrictive 
element of the superordinate clause or phrase, in which case it corresponds 
closely to a subordinate clause or adverbial phrase: 

(2) (a) brahman6bhya rsabham dattvS variyah krnute manah 

(AV 9.4.19) 

Having given/By giving a bull to the Brahmans, one makes 
one's mind wider.' 

(* 'One gives a bull to the Brahmans and makes one's mind 
wider.') 

(b) na deva dandam adaya raksanti pasupalavat | yam tu 
raksitum icchanti buddhya samvibhajanti tarn 
(MBh.5.1222 (ed. Calcutta; cf. ed. Poona 5.35.33)) 
The gods do not protect with a stick (lit. 'having taken a 
stick') like shepherds; whom they wish to protect, him they 
endow with intelligence.* 
(* The gods do not take a stick and protect.') 
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The basic functional difference here is that the gerundial clause cannot be 
omitted without changing the prepositional content (truth conditions) of the 
superordinate clause: (2a) * 'one makes one's mind wider'; (2b) * 'the gods do 
not protect'. Formally the difference is that in this function the gemndial clause 
can be incorporated within the verb phrase, as in tdni bliratar dnu vah krt\y emasi 
(RV 1.161.3d) 'having done those things we shall come after you, brother', lit. 
'those things, brother, after you, having done, we shall come'. Moreover, it 
may be controlled by some other constituent than the grammatical subject or 
topical agent of the superordinate clause, e.g. an implicit accusative, genitive, or 
dative experiencer(-possessor) as in (2c) and (2d), or it may, rarely, have an 
independent subject (cf. Gonda 1975, Sohnen 1985): 
(2) (c) jnStva" devam sarvapasapahSnih kslnaih klesair 

janniamrtyuprahanih | tasya"bhidhyanat trtTyam dehabhede 
visvaisvaryam kevala aptakamah (SvU 1.11) 
'By [one's] knowing God there is a falling off of all [one's] 
fetters; when the sufferings are destroyed, there is cessation of 
birth and death. By meditating on him, there is the third state; 
on the dissolution of the body, universal lordship; being alone, 
his desire is fulfilled.' 
(d) smrtva smrtva" y2ti duhkham navatvam (Svapn. 4.6b) 
'On constandy remembering, one's grief grows anew.' 
A restrictive gemndial clause may also function as a manner adverbial or 
optional manner complement, in which cases the gerund tends to be temporally 
neutralized, cf. (2zf): 
(2) (e) athava" mandukagatayo 'dhikarSh. | yatha" mandaka" 
utplutyotplutya gacchanti tadvad adhikarah 
(Mbhsy 1.1.3 and passim) 

= 'Or, the heading rules may be said to have the motion of 
frogs. Just like frogs move by jumping and jumping (from one 
place to the next), in the same way the heading mles (move).' 
(Cf. Speijer 1886:299.) 
(0 vikramarko nltim ullahghya rajyam na karoti 

(VikrC 18.0 (Southern recension, ed. Edgerton, p. 141)) 

'Vikramarka does not rule his kingdom transgressing 

(* having transgressed/while transgressing) mles of ethics.' 

As a restrictive adverbial element, the gemndial clause may also be embedded 
in a non-finite phrase with nominal function, cf. (2g): 

(2) (g) kanySdanam kanyam alamkrtya brahmo vi vahah 
(KautAS 3.2.2) 

'Giving of the girl after adorning her is the Brahman form of 
marriage.* 

On the other hand, many gemndial clauses are neither additive-sequential 



nor 



(emphatically) propositionally restrictive. To that extent they are not to be para- 
phrased or rendered by either subordinate or coordinate clauses. Thus compare 
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(1) and (2) with (3), which corresponds best to a participial or non-finite 
supplementive clause in English: 

(3) Scya" janu daksinat6 nis£dyemam yajnim abhf grnlta visve 
(RV 10.15.6abj 

'Bending your knees and sitting down to the south, (then) greet you 
all this sacrifice welcome!' 

'Bend your knees, sit down and greet'; 
* 'After bending your knees and sitting down, greet') 

What is conspicuous about such propositionally weakly restrictive or 'supple- 
mentive' gerundial clauses is that they present pragmatically backgrounded 
information. This 'backgrounded', modally unspecified or unmarked reading of 
the gerundial clause is most prominent in the oldest documents and is a natural 
consequence of the lack of modal inflection of non-finite formations in general. 
(For a semantic explanation of this phenomenon in connection with English 
detached participles, see Thompson 1983; cf. also Fox 1983 for an analysis of 
the backgrounding function of the Greek non-attributive participles.) 

In fact, this may be the original, unmarked function of the gerundial clause, 
since the restrictive reading would come naturally with contrastive emphasis or 
temporal/causal/instrumental implicatures, whereas the additive-sequential read- 
ing implies merely the incorporation of the gerundial clause within the domain of 
the modal and other operators of the main clause. 

Using the formalism of the theory of clause linkage of Role and Reference 
Grammar (Olson 1981, Foley & Van Valin 1984, Van Valin 1984) we could say 
that in the cases (2) - (3) the gerundial clause is embedded as a peripheral 
circumstantial element (argument) of the main clause, while in (1) it is not. Note 
that 'embedding' is here defined non- transformationally, meaning 'functioning as 
an argument or (constituent) part of. Moreover, 'embedding' and 'dependence' 
are treated as distinct parameters. A reduced or full clause may be dependent on 
another clause for completion or for some grammatical element or operator, but it 
need not be embedded as a constituent part of the clause it is dependent on. This 
provides an intermediate type of connection, called 'cosubordination' (Olson 
1981:205-6). It may be noticed that in European languages 'cosubordination' is 
typically represented by elliptic finite coordinate clauses, which translate gerund- 
ial clauses like (1). 'Subordination' then stands for constructions where there is 
both dependence and embedding (cf. (2) and (3)) and 'coordination' for 
constructions where there is neither embedding nor dependence. 

Alternatively, we could differentiate various implications of subordination or 
dependence: In (1) subordination (or dependence) signals identity (and hence 
possible ellipsis) of not only subject (or semantic agent), but also mood, tense, 
negation, and question, while in (2) and (3), it signals incorporation of one 
clause as a coreferentially constrained temporal/circumstantial qualification of 
another clause or phrase. (Cf. Haiman & Thompson 1984 for an analysis of the 
various formal implications of subordination.) This analysis is reminiscert of 
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Halliday's (1981; 1985:192 ff.) treatment of complex structures in terms of 
parataxis (cf. translations of (1)), hypotaxis (1), and rankshift <(2 and (3)). 

A different but partly supplementive analysis of this functional differentiation 
has been suggested by Jeffers & Kantor (1984), who distinguish between (i) 
presupposed, (ii) logically presumed, and (hi) non-presupposed gerundial 
clauses. According to this analysis the gerundial clauses in (2) and (3) would be 
presupposed, the ones in (la) and perhaps (lb) non-presupposed, but logically 
presumed, and the ones in (lc-g) neither presupposed nor presumed, but 'as- 
serted*. This would assign to all these gerundial clauses identical syntactic but 
different presuppositional structures. 

But note that unless contextual!} conditioned, presuppositions and presump- 
tions arc secondary phenomena that follow from prepositional restrictiveness or 
pragmatic backgrounding. (Cf. Andersson 1973, where restrictive and non- 
restnerive temporal clauses are differentiated according to how they respond to 
the negation test.) The composite and partly secondary nature of presup- 
pofcibonaliry is quite evident when we consider that the gerundial clauses in (2) 
are not contextual!) given or presumed in any viay, but yet they would respond 
to the negation test as if presupposed Cone does not make his mind wider having 
given a bull [but having drunk a sip of Soma]"). 

In other words, presupposed clauses are either presupposed due to their 
s>*ntactico-semantjc function as restrictive (peripheral) arguments or due to their 
having been given or implied in the immediate context In the latter case they are 
still propositionally restrictive, but topicalized and temporally independent of the 
main clause. (Cf. sentences like ... brahmajdydm punar daduh \\ punarddya 
brakmajaydm . . . urugaydm updsaxe (RV 10. 109.6-7) 'they [= the kings] should 
give back the brahman's wife. Having given back the brahman's wife ... they 
worship the strider.') Therefore, presuppositionality explains only one kind of 
restrictive gerundial clauses. On the other hand, it is clear that the additive- 
sequential reading would be blocked by contextual presuppositions. 

Matters are somewhat complicated by the fact that some gerundial clauses may 
be interpreted in different ways with little effect as to the ultimate understanding 
of the message. This is actually so in examples (la) and (le), and may be further 
exemplified by (4a): 

(4) (a) (kuta esa prano jayate katham 2y2ty asmirh charire) Stmanam 
va" pravibhajya ($.: pravibhSgam krtva) katham prStisthate 
(S.: pratitisthati) (PrU3.1) 

'(Whence is this life born? How does it come into this body 0 ) 
And how does it distribute itself and establish itself?' 
(Radhakrishnan) 
Or. "How, dividing itself, does it abide?' (Roer). Cf. (3). 
Or. How does it abide after dividing itself?' Cf. (2). 
As can be seen from the answer (4b), the gerundial clause has actually been 
understood as implying a question, although the position of the interrogative after 
tne gerund might have suggested that it really dominates only the main clause 
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(4) (b) yatha samrad cvadhikrt3n viniyunkte etan graman etan 
graman adhitisthasveti evam evaisa pranah itaran pranan 
prthak prthag eva samnidhatte (PrU 3.4) 
'As a sovereign commands his officers, saying, "you 
superintend such and such villages," even so does this life allot 
the other vital breaths to their respective places.' 
(Radhakrishnan) 

Similarly, we could alternatively read and translate (la) as literally meaning 
'when you have given', indirectly implying that the giving is expected or requir- 
ed to take place first. But the point is that the quite early generalization of such 
originally perhaps indirect speech acts made it virtually likely that any gerundial 
clause can have two basically different readings, depending on whether it is to be 
taken to share the main clause mood and operators or not. This again decreased 
the syntactic and pragmatic constraints under which a gerundial clause may sub- 
stitute for a coordinate sequenced finite clause. (Cf. the abundant use of the 
gerund in procedural and narrative discourse in and after the early Vedic period.) 

Now, one could argue that this functional ambivalence or alleged syntactic 
ambiguity of gerundial or analogous clauses (in Sanskrit and many South and 
East Asian languages) can be resolved on a lexical or mainly pragmatic basis, 
without assuming differences in the syntactico-semantic relation of the gerundial 
clause to the superordinate clause. (Cf. Lindholm 1975 and Davison 1981, 
1986.) But though there are some lexical constraints on the various readings of 
gerundial clauses, they are not absolute. The only absolute constraint might be 
that the so-called additive-sequential reading never occurs when the verb under- 
lying the gerund has stative aspect or when it denotes a mental process. (This 
explains why only restrictive and supplementive gerundial clauses may be con- 
trolled by oblique experiencers or possessors.) 

Despite many valuable insights presented in Davison 1981 and 1986, also the 
wider context and differences in discourse prominence may be only partly decis- 
ive in disambiguating gerundial or non-attributive participial clauses: For 
example the gerundial clauses in (3), which are perhaps backgrounded or 
pragmatically non-prominent because of their meaning and function in the 
specific Rgvedic context, would have acquired either an additive -sequential (non- 
presupposed, assertive) or temporally/circumstantially restrictive (presupposed) 
reading in a ritual context. Such ambiguity can only be solved if we assume that 
the interpretation and understanding of gerundial clauses is based on a structured 
system of syntactico-semantic oppositions. According to this system, a peri- 
pheral gerundial clause is by its function in a sentence always either propo- 
sitionally restrictive (2) or not, and if not, either niodally and oper- 
ationally in the extended domain of the main clause (1) or not (3). 

A more fundamental formal distinction can be drawn between syntactically 
peripheral and syntactically non-peripheral gerundial clauses. (Subclausal junc- 
tures or periphrastic constructions are left out of the discussion, since they be- 
long synchronically to morphology rather than syntax. 3 ) All the above gerundial 
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clauses are syntactically peripheral, in the sense that they do not constitute oblig- 
tZ orZ^ complements ('core arguments') of the verb, dependent on Us 
valency Non-peripheral geninds would be such as function for example as 
predicative complements of 'prohibitive' or 'dissuasive' particles like alam 
•enough- away with' (cf. Panini 3.4.18) ortim 'what, why , or as complements 
of manner or, extremely rarely, purpose, depending on atelic verbs of motion, 
subsistence, behaving, etc. Hence the implicit subject of a non-peripheral 
gerundial clause must always be the (semantic) agent of the clause it is embedded 
in. Another feature of non -peripheral gerunds is that they tend to become 
temporally neutralized or excluded from the system of relative temporal 
oppositions. In fact, the gerundial clause in (2e) might be analyzed as an op- 
tional non-peripheral complement, inasmuch as it completes the sense of the main 
verb ('move' * 'move by doing X'). 

Similar uses of the past (or perfective) gerund as a non-peripheral or peripheral 
manner adverbial are extremely common in old and.modern Dravidian (e.g. 
Tamil: otilnatantu vantan 'he came running/walking*), as well as in other South 
and East Asian languages. (Cf. Ramarao 1973, Masica 1976, Agesthialingom 
1979.) It seems to be an areal phenomenon in Indo- Aryan, since this use is not 
yet found in the earliest sources and is conspicuously common in some texts of 
Southern origin (e.g. Dasakumaracarita, Vaikhanasasmartasutra), which contain 
other Dravidianisms, such as a more frequent use of absolute gerundial clauses. 
(Caland 1929:xiii-xiv) An alternative, but less likely theory has been that these 
uses of the gerund reflect its prehistorical origin as an instrumental verbal adverb. 
At any rate, these grammaticalized or marginal functions are structurally quite 
different from the regular and non-grammaticalized functions and cannot be 
synchronically derived wholly on the basis of the inherent features of the (histor- 
ical) gerund. 

What I have argued so far is that there are certain variable syntactic features of 
gerundial clauses that cannot be accounted for by etymological or contextual 
factors, nor by the secondary affiliation of the gerund with the participles. In 
particular this is so because these features are peculiar only to gerundial and not 
to other semantically overlapping non-finite clauses, such as non-attributive per- 
fect or past participial clauses. The functional syntactic analysis that has been 
developed does not entirely remove syntactic and semantic indeterminacy or 
vagueness in the case of gerundial clauses, but it does demarcate the different 
syntacuco-semantic functions of gerundial clauses in a principled way and it 
explains why certain variable semantic, pragmatic, and syntactic features of 
gerundial clauses go together. 

Moreover, it explains why not all non-finite formations that are muchly 
synonymous with the gerund behave in the same way. For example, the past 
and perfect non-attributive participles would not occur in functions like ( 1 b-g). 

a5 Zf 1CU dependence on non-indicative mood (la), they are much rarer 
and sry! cally mQre ^ ^ y 

adjecuval construction or any differences in their grammatical or lexical mea in^ 
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These functional constraints are not synchronically determined by the context and 
must therefore be inherent syntactic features of the formations as such. 

On the other hand, these modal and operational constraints may change over 
time. Even the Sanskrit gerundial clause can paraphrase a modally marked 
coordinate finite clause only in positive non-interrogative sentences. This makes 
it hard to use the operational test for checking embedding. If we were to negate 
(la) or even (lb), the gerundial clause would become presupposed and restrictive 
as an embedded clause, since in Vedic Sanskrit, negation cannot extend ellip- 
tically to the gerund if the mood is non-indicative. And even in Classical 
Sanskrit this is rare, cf. (If). 

There seems to be a principle applying to all non-finite formations in Sanskrit 
and other Indo-European languages which says that potential dependence on the 
outermost operators of question and negation (cf. le-g) presupposes potential 
dependence on the more inner operators of tense and modality (cf. la-d). This 
can be seen by observing the gradual functional expansion of the gerund in the 
Indo- Aryan languages and by comparing it with the participles of the classical 
and modern Indo-European languages. For example, like the Vedic gerund, the 
Greek and Old Slavonic non-attributive participles may occur with implicit 
dependence on the mood of the main clause (Ruzicka 1963). But they may not 
implicitly share negation with the main clause. In and after the Classical period 
this happens occasionally with Sanskrit gerundial clauses, and when we go to 
modern Hindi, the gerundial clause can be implicitly dependent on sentence 
negation, question, and modality, all at the same time. Cf. (5) from modern 
Hindi: 

(5) (a) use dafhtkar boll : ab god se utarkar p2v-p2v kyom nahlm 

calti (Premcand: Godan, p. 17) 

'She (=Son3, 12 yrs) said scoldingly {ddmtkar, gerund) to her 
(= Rupa, 8 yrs): "Why do you not now get down from 
{utarkar, gerund) (daddy's) lap and walk on your own feet?'" 
(* "Why do you not walk on your own feet, having got down 
from daddy's lap?") 
(b) van kabhl us ke upari vilas-avaran ko chedkar us ke 

antahkaran tak na pahumc saki thl (Premcand: God an p. 239) 
'She had never been able to pierce {chedkar, gerund) his 
superficial amorous playfulness and reach his heart' 
Incidentally, this development (as well as the loosening of the coreferentiality 
constraint and relative past tense value) has gradually brought the Indo-Aryan 
gerund typologically more in line with the Dravidian verbal participle, which 
from the start seems to have been able to form clauses with few constraints on 
implicit operational dependence. Cf. (6) from an Old Tamil text (Kuruntokai), 
where the participial clause is in the domain of main clause negation: 

(6) nilan tottup pukSr (vanam erar / vilaiikiru munnir kalir cellar) 
(KT 1.30.1) 
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He will not dig up (tottu, gerund) the earth and enter it.' 
(Hart 1979:65) 

He just cannot have dug up and entered the earth.' 

(Ramanujan 1971:58) 
It is also apparent and understandable that the more constrained a language is 
in regard to combining finite clauses in a sentence (as e.g. Dravidian and Japan- 
ese), the less constrained it may be as regards letting the operators of the finite 
main clause carry back through any non-finite clause that does not function as a 
temporally or circumstantially restrictive argument. Hence the inherent and 
system-specific constraints on modal and operational dependence of non-finite 
clauses are really the ultimate causes for their diverse discourse functions and 
syntactic and pragmatic constraints. On the other hand, these constraints are 
related to more general typological constraints on finiteness in complex sentence 
formation; cf. Tikkanen 1987a. 

In Dravidian and Japanese, with severe constraints on the number of finite 
clauses in a sentence, clauses sharing the same illocutionary force, modality and 
tense, and/or subject occur as non-finite without pragmatic or stylistic con- 
straints. 4 When not formally distinguished from restrictive or supplement ve 
non-finite clauses, this leads to double syntactic analysability; cf. Kuno 1973: 
20ff. 

In most Indo-European languages, where there are (virtually) no constraints 
on the number and type of modally specified finite clauses in a complex sentence, 
participial and non-finite adverbial clauses tend to be pragmatically constrained 
(backgrounded) or restrictive. That is, even when semantically 'coordinate-like', 
non-finite clauses tend to be modally and operationally unmarked in most Indo- 
European languages. This situation still obtains in early Vedic Sanskrit, but 
changes in later Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 



NOTES 

♦This paper is based on some results of my doctoral dissertation on the syntax, semantics, 
and development of the Old Indo-Aryan gerund (Tikkanen 1987b). I am grateful to Asko 
Parpola for having read and commented constructively on the manuscript and to Hans Henrich 
Hock for challenging discussions and useful observations on topics relating to the gerund. 

Editor's note: The term *non- attributive' participle has been substituted for the author's 
more elegant, but potentially misleading 'conjunctive' participle. As is well known, the latter 
term is in South Asian linguistics commonly used for what in this paper is being referred to as 
'gerund' and what in other publications has been termed 'absolutive', i.e. an uninfected quasi- 
adverbial form of the verb. Non-attributive' participles, on the other hand, refer to inflected 
adjectival forms of the verb that are used not attributively, but in quasi-clausal function, as in 
Sanskrit expressions of the type sa yajndrthe ... chdgam upakrfya ... gacchan dhurta- 
iray^alokuah (Hitopadesa 43.5-6) He, having bought a goat for the purpose of sacrifice 
(as he was) going was noticed by a trio of rogues.' 
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2 Sohnen 1985 discusses at length the reasons for not calling the Sanskrit gerund either a 
'participle' or a 'gerund', but unfortunately she defines the term 'gerund' in accordance with its 
quite unique use in English grammar, where it may stand for both a plain action noun and a 
non-finite verb form (cf. Wasow & Roeper 1972, Thompson 1973, Huddleston 1984:3 12ff.) 

As for the objection against the term 'participle', it should be stressed that in classical Indo- 
European languages (cf. Chantraine 1953:323), including even Vedic Sanskrit, non-attributive 
participles are sometimes construed ad sensum rather than stricdy adjectivally. Synchronically, 
the gerund could then just as well be defined as an 'indeclinable non-attributive past participle', 
especially since the gerund replaced the non-attributive perfect participle, and to some extent, 
the past non- attributive participle (cf. Delbriick 1888:377). Moreover, although probably 
instrumental in origin, the forms of the gerund could not be recognized and formed so in Vedic 
times by any synchronically productive morphological processes, due to the peculiar apophony 
and prosodic features of the formations (cf. Kuiper 1942, Beekes 1972, Hamp 1986). Also the 
development of the basically past relative tense, which does not prevent the gerundial clause 
from having causal and instrumental implicatures, is hard to explain on an etymological basis. 
Finally, the nominal (or more genuinely 'gerundial') functions of the gerund in instrumental 
adjuncts or complements are not necessarily reflections of its assumed instrumental origin. 
Even the construction with alam could be historically derived on the basis of the normal func- 
tion and meaning of the gerund as a relative past non-finite verb forming a coreferentially 
constrained reduced clause: alam (te) ruditvd 'no good (for you) having cried/upon crying!' 
'no good crying!' 

3 In the discussion of this paper, Hans Henrich Hock raised a question about the temporal 
value of the gerund in subclausal junctures or periphrastic constructions, suggesting that it may 
then be substituted by a present participle or present gerund. This was proposed already by 
Speijer (1886: 298-9), but as I have shown elsewhere (Tikkanen 1984), there is a crucial aspec- 
tual distinction between these constructions. E.g. Manu 7.195 uparudhydrim dsfta means [The 
king] should sit (= persist) having besieged the enemy', i.e., The king should keep the enemy 
besieged', which is not the same as uparundhann dsfta '[The king] should keep/continue be- 
sieging the enemy'. Similarly, RV 1.57.4b ye tvdrdbhya cdrdmasi '[We] who go (= keep on) 
having taken hold of you', which is not the same as ye tvdrabhantas cardmasi 'who go on 
taking hold of you'; cf . TS 6. 1 . 1 1 .6 medhdydtmanam drabhya carati yd dfksitd The consecrated 
person keeps himself prepared for the sacrifice' (* "keeps preparing himself for the sacrifice'). In 
other words, constructions based on the (past) gerund in connection with a durative or stative 
'auxiliary' do not signify continuous actions (as Speijer asserted), but continuous resultative 
states, which presuppose the previous completion of the action expressed by the gerund. This 
can only follow from the past relative time reference of the gerund. 

4 Steever (forthcoming) discusses among other things the finiteness parameter in Dravidian 
from a formal syntactic viewpoint. In fact, the basic difference between the restrictions on 
finiteness in Dravidian and Indo- Aryan is simply that in Indo- Aryan this restriction is in no way 
formal, while, according to Steever (ibid.), its formality seems to be crumbling at the edges in 
modem Dravidian as well. 
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The following bibliography of writings on Sanskrit syntax has grown out of 
bibliographically oriented papers which we independently prepared for the Silver 
Jubilee volume of the Centre for Advanced Study in Sanskrit at Pune University. 
Noticing a considerable overlap between the fairly extensive bibliographies of 
these two papers, we decided to combine them, with updates, for inclusion in the 
present volume, in the hope that the outcome will be useful for scholars 
interested in Sanskrit syntax. 

The guiding principle in this combined undertaking was to provide a 
maximally broad bibliography. As a consequence, we have included many 
publications whose major focus is morphology, as long as they address at least 
some interesting syntactic issues. Similarly, we have included many publications 
whose major focus is comparative Indo-European linguistics, again, as long as 
they address at least some interesting aspects of Sanskrit syntax. We have also 
tried to include a fair sampling of publications concerned with the manner in 
which the indigenous Indian grammatical tradition has dealt with syntax. 
Finally, we have tried to include the major treatments of the syntax of Pali and 
the Prakrits, as well as of the early Iranian languages. In all of these endeavors, 
we may not have always been successful; others may disagree with our 
inclusion of some items and exclusion of others. 

The bibliographical information is as complete as we could make it, given our 
resources. For some items, cited by other authors and often not available to us, 
the bibliographical references are incomplete. However, we feel that the benefits 
derived from signaling the existence of these publications outweigh the 
disadvantages of incomplete bibliographical references. 

Finally, we are fully aware that even after combining our efforts, as well as 
drawing on bibliographies in the publications of other scholars, we are far from 
being able to produce a complete bibliography. Still, we hope that the biblio- 
graphy below provides a useful tool for scholars of Sanskrit syntax by present- 
ing in compact, unified form information that is otherwise scattered over a 
plethora of individual publications and the card catalogues of hundreds of 
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libraries We welcome comments by users of this bibliography especially 
Infomation regarding missing items or more complete references. We hope to 
include that information in a future update. 
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General Linguistics 20.1-22. 
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General Linguistics 22.172-84. 
. 1982. On the word order typology of the Satapathabrahmana. Journal of 

Indo-European Studies 10.37-42. 
1982-83. Amplified sentences in Asoka. Zeitschrift fur vergleichcnde 

Sprachforschung 96.17-29. 
. 1983. Word order typology and comparative constructions. Amsterdam: 

Benjamins. 
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Fachtagung der Indogermanischen Gesellschaft, ed. by B. Schlerath, 47-57. 
Wiesbaden: Reichert 

• 1985. Means of expressing a comparison of inequality in Old Indie. 

Proceedings of the Fifth World Sanskrit Conference, ed. by R. N. Dandekar 
and P. D. Navathe, 11-15. New Delhi: Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan. 

• !986. The genitive agent in Rigvedic passive constructions. Collectanea 

linguistics 9-13. (Prace Komisji Jqzykoznawstwa, 53.) 

Apte, V. S. 1890. The student's guide to Sanskrit composition. (Repr. 1984, 
Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office.) 

Aralikatti, R. N. 1982. A study of modern spoken Sanskrit with reference to 
sentence patterns. S. V. University, Tirupati, Ph.D. dissertation. 

— --. 1985. A note on the complement structures in sentences in modern spoken 
Sanskrit as recorded on tapes. Proceedings of the Fifth World Sanskrit 
Conference, ed. by R. N. Dandekar and P. D. Navathe, 16-26. New Delhi: 
Rashtnya Sanskrit Sansthan. (Repr. 1986, Samskrta-Vimarsah 4:2. 1-8.) 

Arnold, Edward V. 1897. Outline of the historical grammar' of the Vedas. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 18.203-52 
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Avery, John. 1880. Contributions to the history of verb inflection in Sanskrit. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 10.219-324. 

. 1885. On modes in relative clauses in the Rgveda. Journal of the 

American Oriental Society 1 1 .cxlviii-clxi. 

1885. On relative clauses in the Rigveda. Journal of the American 

Oriental Society 1 l.lxiv-lxvi. 

Bader, Francoise. 1987. Structure de l^nonce* en indo-europ£en. Papers from 
the 7th International Conference on Historical Linguistics, ed. by A. G. Ramat 
etal., 13-34. Amsterdam: Benjamins. 

Baldi, Philip. 1979. Typology and the Indo-European prepositions. Indo- 
germanische Forschungen 84. 49-61. 

Barth, A. 1875. Le gerondif Sanscrit en tvd. Memoires de la Societe de 
Linguistique de Paris 2.238-40. 

Bartholomae, Christian. 1889. Der sogenannte genitivus temporis im Veda. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen 15.200-21. 

. 1892. Altindische Infinitive auf -man und -mani. Indogermanische For- 
schungen 1.495-500. 

. 1907. Zur Gerundivbildung im Arischen. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 

Sprachforschung 41.319-35. 

Basu, D. N. 1983. A case for the genitive case. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Seminar on Studies in the Astadhyayi of Panini, ed. by S. D. Joshi 
and S. D. Laddu, 105-9. Pune: Centre for Advanced Study in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona. 

Behaghel, Otto. 1929. Zur Stellung des Verbs im Germanischen und Indo- 
germanischen. Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung 56.276-8 1 . 

Benfey, Theodor. 1872. Uber die Entstehung des indogermanischen Vokativs. 
Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
17-18. 

Benigny, Julius. 1929. Zum indogermanischen Nominalsatz. Indogermanische 

Forschungen 47.124-44. 
Benveniste, fimile. 1935. Les infinitifs avestiques. Paris: Adrien-Maison- 

neuve. 

. 1948. Noms d'agent et noms d'action en indo-europ^en. Paris: Adrien- 

Maisonneuve. 

. 1950. La phrase nominale. Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris 

46:1.19-36. 

1951. Pr6t6rit et optatif en indo-europ£en. Bulletin de la Societe de 

Linguistique de Paris 47 : 1 . 1 1 -20. 
Bergaigne, Abel. 1879. Essai sur la construction grammaticale considered dans 

son developpement historique en Sanskrit, en grec, en latin, dans les langues 

romanes et dans les langues germaniques. Memoires de la Socidte de 

Linguistique de Paris 3.1-51, 124-54, 169-86. 
1887. La syntaxe des comparisons vddiques. Melanges Renier, 75- 101. 

Paris: Vieweg. 
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^ a«*„ R fi 1914 On Sanskrit and the derived languages. Wilson 
Philological Lectured, delivered in .877. Bonnbay: Radhabai Atmaram 

BhSdwaj, Sudhi Kant. 1982. Linguistic study of dharmasQtras. Kohtak: 

Manthan Publications. 
Bicsc, Y. M. 1931. Der Gcbrauch von as- und bhu- im Aitarcya-Brahmana. 

Bl^! Jules'" 1906-08. La phrase nominale en Sanskrit. Mdmoires de la Soctfte' 

de Linguistique de Paris 14.27-96. 
1934. L'indo-aryen du v6da aux temps modernes. Paris: Adrien- 

Maisonneuve. (Engl, transl. by A. Master, Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 

1965.) 

Bloomfield, Maurice. 1884. On certain irregular Vedic subjunctives or im- 
peratives. American Journal of Philology 5.1-15. 
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germanische Forschungen 31.156-77. 

. 1912. On instability in the use of moods in earliest Sanskrit. American 

Journal of Philology 33. 

, and F. Edgerton. 1930. Vedic variants. 3 volumes. Philadelphia: Lin- 
guistic Society of America. 
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42.366-69. 
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ican Oriental Society 102.443-50. 
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1.) Leiden: Brill. 

Brockington, J. L. 1967/68. The syntax and style of the Ramayana. Oxford 

University Ph.D. thesis. 
Brugmann, Karl. 1883. Altind. pura und griech. pdros mit dem Indikativ des 

Prasens. Verhandlungen der Koniglich-Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wis- 

senschaften, phil.-hist. Classe 35.169-73. 

^ 1904 ' Dic ^ mons ^ d ^ rono ^atoindogermanischenSprachen: Eine 
bedeutungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. Abhandlungen der Koniglich-Sach- 
sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 6. Leipzig. 
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